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CHAPTER I. 

^' Lo there what mix'd oonditionfi ran I 
The orphan lad ; the widow's son ; 

And Fortune's favor'd care — 
The wealthy born, for whom she hath 
Mac-Adamized the fature path — 

The Nabob's pamper'd heir." — ^Hood. 

** The new boy is arrived !" said Heniy Page, running hast* 
ily into the study, where his fellow-pupils were assembled. 

*' Is he ?" exclaimed several voices, eagerly : " what is^he 
like?" 

" That I cannot tell you," replied Page, " for I have not 
seen him." 

" Well, I hope he will be a pleasant fellow, and that we 
shall all like him," said Marshall. 

" Yes," added Temple, " for we are all comfortable to- 
gether, and we shall wish him away if he is not. We do 
not want another boy ; we are a good set as we are." 

" Our tutor, Mr. Raymond," said Welby, " takes him, you 
know, in the place of Lawrence, who left last half-year." 

" I wonder if he has brought a cake !" said John Bennett 
who was a little boy, and the youngest of the pupils. 

** I hope he has got plenty of money," said Welby ; ** and 
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if he will subscribe handsomely towards our new arbor 1 
shall be glad he is come." 

" Does no one know any thing about him ?" inquired Tem- 
ple ; " one would like to have learned a little of him before 
he came among us." 

"I believe," repHed Page, "that Mr. Raymond himself 
has only just become acquainted with him, as it is a sudden 
thing his coming." 

" His name is Clifton, is it not ?" asked Marshall. 

** Yes," replied Page ; " our tutor told us that, and also 
that he is a north-country boy. But I have just had a letter 
from a cousin of mine who knows his family, and he says he 
is an only son, that his father died two years ago, and that 
his guardian, thinking his mother was spoiUng him, brought 
him off full speed to Mr. Raymond's." 

" Is Abbeylands the name of their place ?" asked Mar- 
shall. 

"It is," said Page. 

" Then I have heard of them before," said Marshall. " I 
recollect now hearing this boy's father spoken of as a very 
proud man ; proud and poor, for his father before him had 
mortgaged the estates, and he ,was living close in order to 
clear off the debts." 

" My cousin says he had gone a great way towards achiev- 
ing this when he died," said Page. 

" This present Clifton is rich, then, I suppose," said Welby. 

"Will be, very," replied Page. 

** We shall have the airs of ^ man of fortune, then," said 
Temple. 

'* And the petUshness of mamma's darling," added Mar- 
shall. 

" I am sure we shall not like him !" ** I wish he had 
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stayed away !" were the exclamations of several among the 
little group. 

" We had better suspend our judgment for the present," 
said William Harwood, one of the elder pupils who had not 
yet spoken, " for if we take a prejudice against him, it will 
lessen the chance of our liking him." 

"That is true," said Temple. 

"Yes, yes," said Marshall, "quite right. Have you any 
thing else to tell us. Page ?" 

" Here is a postscript that I did not see before," said Page, 
runmng his eye over his cousin's letter, which he had just 
taken from his pocket. " Edgar, that is his name, Edgar 
Clifton has a relation living near here — an elderly lady, his 
grandmamma. I cannot quite make out the name, my cous- 
in writes such a cramped hand ; but I think the address is 
Western Villa, nof far from Heathfield." 

"Western Villa; oh ! it is Mrs. Luttrel's, I dare say," ex- 
claimed Welby. 

" Luttrel !" repeated Page ; " yes, that is the name." 

" It is a very pretty place," continued Welby ; " I will 
make friends with Mr. Edgar, and then perhaps he will take 
me with him some holiday. There is a boat on the canal 
by the side of the house." 

" I hope he will take me," said Bennet. 

" And me ;" " And me," echoed one or two of the other 
boys. 

In the midst of these eager calculations on the character 
and conduct of their future companion, the study door open- 
ed, and Mr. Raymond, followed by the new boy, entered. 

"The pupils all rose on the entrance of their tutor, and 
Mr. Raymond, takmg Edgar Clifton by the hand, led him 
forward, saying : " I have brought you a new companion ; I 
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trust you will welcome him kindly, and do all in your power 
to make his coming among you agreeable." 

Upon this address Harwood advanced, and shook hands 
with the stranger ; and John Bennet, who always imitated 
Harwood, followed, to do the same, but Clifton did not take 
the little boy's extended hand ; and two or three of the other 
pupils, seeing thb repulse, were deterred from offering the 
same friendly greeting. Welby alone had the courage to 
follow Harwood's example, but the cold, ungracious manner 
in which the civility was received did not promise much for 
future cordiality. 

There was a general chill atnong the boys, and imiversal 
sUence was beginning to prevail, when the elder pupils, de- 
sirous of complying with their tutor's request, made a few 
observations on the weather and on travelling, to which they 
received short answers, or no reply at all. During this time 
Mr. Raymond had been employed at his desk writing a note, 
which, when he had finished, he took out of the room, but 
before he went he turned to his pupils and said : '' I shall 
leave you to yourselves, young gentlemen, for the present, 
in order that you may become better acquainted ; and I grant 
you a holiday in honor of your new friend's arrival. I shall 
be engaged for a little while, but in the afternoon we will 
take Clifton for a walk, that he may see some of the beauties 
of our country." 

" You will find it very pretty, I assure you," said Har- 
wood, as Mr. Raymond closed the door after him. 

" Our walks by the river are very pleasant, indeed," said 
Welby. 

" You have no mountains nor lakes, I suppose," said Clif- 
ton, in a manner which implied that no scenery had charms 
without them. 
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" No,** repKed Harwood, *' our beauties are of a different 
order. Rich pastures, fine trees, and occasional peeps over 
highly cultivated land, with a river winding gracefully along, 
form the characteristics of this country." 

" * Gray woods, and meadows green,' " 
said Temple. 

"Nice copses, full of such fine hazel-nuts!** exclaimed 
Bennet. 

" And the ruins of an old castle," said Page ; " very pic. 
turesque they are.*' 

''And then we have hop-gardens in abundance,*' said 
Marshall ; '* it is a treat to walk in them in the season, to in- 
hale their delightful fragrance, and look at their clustering 
bimches, as they hang ripening in the autumnal sun. And 
then it is such a pretty, busy sight, the gathering of this use- 
ful and elegant plant." 

" And our tutor," said Harwood, " gives us so much pleas- 
ant instruction when he walks out with us. You will love 
him, I am sure, he is so kind and good." 

** That you will !" said all the boys, unanimously. 

But all these well-intended observations of Ctifton's future 
companions fell on uninterested ears ; no emotion of pleasure 
was excited, and when they were concluded, he made no 
response; but breathing as though he was oppressed, he 
said, 

" The air of this room is very close, I think." 

"Indeed!" said Harwood, "there is a window open. 
Perhaps you would like it opened wider ; and he threw the 
sash further up. 

But this did not give satisfaction, for in a few momenta 
Clifton drew back, saying, 

" This room has a very bad aspect ; north, no doubt. * 
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" We have the morniDg sun," said Harwood, " whicL 
makes the'rocmi cheerful and pleasant; biit perhaps you are 
chilly after travelling, and though this is the month of June, 
it is not a very warm day ; the wind is in a cold quarter." 

" Northeast," said Bennet, looking at the weather-cock 
well pleased to confirm the assertion of Harwood. 

After a few more ineffectual attempts to draw the new 
boy mto something like sociable conversation, the other pu- 
pils abandoned the attempt, and he was left to his medita- 
tions, while they resumed the occupations which his entrance 
had interrupted. In a short time, however, Harwood, think- 
ing^that he was probably unhappy on first leaving home, 
kindly laid aside his book, and drawing near him, inquired if 
there was any thing which he would like to do ; upon which 
Clifton leaned back in his chair, and, thrusting his hands into 
his trowsers' pockets, said : 

" Englishmen are proverbially shy of strangers." 

"Englishmen.^" repeated Marshall to himself; and he 
turned away to hide a smile which he could not suppress. 

Clifton muttered something else, which Harwood did not 
make out ; but Temple, who^ had risen to fetch a book that 
lay behind the new boy, did ; and though uttered in a very 
low tone, he heard him say that he did not know whom he 
was come amongst. 

*' Oh, oh !" thought Temple, as he reseated himself, " it is 
pride peeping forth, making the young gentleman so uncom- 
fortable to himself and others." 

Harwood, though kind and obliging, could not help feel- 
ing repulsed, and, qmte at a loss what to do or say further, 
he retreated to the comfortable comer he had left ; and Clif- 
ton, observing that he was no longer noticed, pulled out a 
letter, with which he appeared to be engrossed. 
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It was a relief to all the party when dinner was announoed, 
and still more so to the old-estahlished boys when ihey set 
oat on their walk, in company with their tnUnr, whose conn- 
tenanoe wore the cheerful and kind expression it ever did 
when he was the companion of his pupils in theur hours of 
recreation. 

" Shall we go across the long meadows, and through the 
hop-gardens, and so down to the rirer side V* said Mr. Ray- 
mond, addressing Harwood, when they had passed the out- 
skirts of the.itfwn. 

" If you please, sir," replied Harwood. 

"And then you, Temple/' contmued Mr. Raymond, "who 
are the poet of our party, can point out to our new fnend» 
Clifton, the most picturesque turns and windings, whence, 
from some shady spot, we can 

' see the riven, how they nm 
Through woods and meads, in shade of son.' 

That is right, is it not?" 

Temple smiled, and Mr. Raymond said : " It is one of the 
walks you, too, Marshall, prefer ; and you, Welby, may in- 
dulge in your favorite pursuit of botanizing, amongst the 
wiid-flowers that deck the margin of the stream. I belieye 
we all like this route," continued he, turning good-naturedly 
to the two younger boys who were skipping and jumping 
about in the exuberance of health and spirits. 

The way being decided on, the party proceeded, Clifton 
keeping close to the side of Mr. Raymond, while the other 
hoys wandered a little apart, ever and anon coming up to 
their tutor to make a remark, or ask some question on a point 
on which they wanted to be informed. When they reached 
ihe river, and had proceeded a short distance along its banka^ 
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Temple, who with Harwood and Welby was a little in ad« 
vance> stopped and said : 

" As we turn round this bend, one of our prettiest views 
will appear ;" and when a few more steps brought the party 
to a spot where an opening am(Hig the trees on the opposite 
bank showed a varied prospect of hill and dale, wood and 
water, he exclaimed, " Is not this deh'ghtful ?'' 

Clifton, whom he addressed, cast a look of apathy over 
the scene, (ill, hb eye resting on a large white building m the 
far distance, he inquired if it was a gentleman's seat. 

" No," replied Mr. Raymond ; " it is an infirmary for the 
indigent blind ;" upon hearing which the young gentleman 
relapsed into silence. On proceeding a few hundred yards 
further, the ruins of an old castle appeared to view. The 
ruins were fine, and the ivy which clustered round the broken 
arches, and crowned the tottering walls, added much to their 
beauty. 

" Perhaps,'' S£ud Temple, again addressing Clifton, " this 
scene may be more to your taste." 

"I have often seen ruined castles,' ' replied Clifton; and, 
without farther remark, he passed on. 

" What an ungracious fellow he is !" said Temple, hanging 
back, and throwing his arm across the shoulder of Har- 
wood. 

" It is considerate of him not to take our affections by 
storm," replied Harwood, somewhat archly. 

" 1 wish he had stayed away," said Temple. 

" Perhaps," said Harwood, " we shall discover his good 
qualities when we know him better ; he does not want intel- 
ligence in his looks." 

" No," said Marshall, who had joined the other two, " he 
does not ; and I observed him glance at the castle as though. 
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if he could have put his unpleasant humor aside^ he would 
have liked a closer examination of the romantic old edifice. 

"Let us try and forget him for the present/' said Welbj, 
coming up ; " who is for a race ? All, I see. We will try 
which can get first to Bennet's favorite hazel copse." 

" On« boys, on ! the winner shall make tea/' cried Mr. 
Raymond, as the joyous group rushed past their tutor and 
his solemn-looking companion. 

" We will rest here a little while," said Mr. Raymond, sit- 
ting down on a fallen tree that lay beside the hedgerow ; 
** you are tired, probably, with your journey, for you make 
no attempt to join in the recreations of the other boys." 

Clifton, not unwillingly, seated himself beside his tutor, 
and during a quarter of an hour that they were alone to- 
gether, he made several indirect attempts to learn who were 
his future companions. He did not, as might have been sup- 
jK>sed natural, seek to know their tempers, characters, or ac- 
quirements, but he tried to find out the worldly wealth or 
station of themselves and their parents ; but Mr. Rajrmond 
did not seem as though he understood him, and when tutor 
and pupQ rejoined the other boys, Clifton was as iminformed 
on the point on which he had sought to be enlightened as 
before he putJiis queries. 

In the mean time the race was over, and afresh subject of 
mterest had arisen in the discovery by Welby of a new 
aquatic plant. The boys were gathered round the spot where 
the pretty flower lay, half concealed, on the sedgy margin 
of the river ; the young botanist was stretching forward ii> 
the endeavor to reach it with one hand, while Temple held 
him by the other. 

" Take my cane. Temple," said Mr. Raymond, on perceiving 
what was going on, '' it has a curved end, and will assist you." 
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Temple ran up and received the cane, with whicih he le- 
turned to capture the prize. 

'' Temple," repeated Clifton, as the boy hastened off with 
the cane, " Temple ; that is a good name : there is a Sir Au- 
gustus Temple ; is Am name Augustus ?" 

Mr. Ilaym<xid, to whom this question was addressed, an- 
swered, drily, « Yes." 

" He is related to the baronet, I suppose V said Clifton, 
in a tone of inquiry; ''perhaps he is his son?" 

Mr. Raymond was very busy examining a creeping plant 
that hung in graceful festoons over the bank against which 
he rested. ** How infinitely varied, curious, and beautiful/' 
exclaimed he, " are the works of the Creator I" 

Clifton, who thought he had not heard him, repeated what 
he had said, when Mr. Raymond turned and said, " I beg 
your pardon, you were saying somethmg about Temple's 
family — ^Temple has a very poor relation, to whom he gives, 
every half-year, the largest part of his pocket money." 

Clifton was entirely silenced for a time ; he felt disappoint- 
ed, for he imagmed that a Temple might be a fitting associ- 
ate for the heir of Abbeylands. His next attempt was 
directed towards Harwood, whose frank and open counte- 
nance, and gentle, engaging manners, had not been quite 
lost upon him. He was rather at a loss how to obtain 
the desired infoiTnation, but, having been tmsuccessful m his 
indirect attempts, he boldly asked, " Is Harwood's a good 
famfly?" 

"Excellent," replied Mr. Raymond; *'the Harwoods are 
all highly estimable people. 

Clifton stared at his new tutor, as if to try and understand 
him ; perhaps, thought he, he does not know what I mean ; 
I will try agam, and he said : 
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" Is Marshall's a good family ?" 

" There is no family/' replied Mr. Raymond ; " Manhall 
is an only chQd, and an orphan/' 

" How monstrously stupid !" said Clifton to himself; "one 
would think he must know what I mean/' 

But though Clifton said this to himself, there was a some- 
thing in Mr. Raymond's manner that deterred him from 
making any- further attempt to trace the pedigree of those 
with whom he was ahout to he so closely associated, and 
the walk terminated with very little more heing said on his 
part. 

Tea followed, and the remainder of the erening passed 
pleasantly and profitably. There was much to do and to 
talk of, arising out of the walk. First, Harwood and Mar- 
shall had been having, as they returned) a discussion upon 
arches, which was suggested by the principal entrance of the 
old castle. Mr. Raymond was referred to, and he handed 
down from his book-shelves a volume of architectural plates, 
together with short descriptions, where the boys found an 
account of the time when the arch was first used in building, 
and of the subsequent variations in its form. Then, Page 
had picked up a curious stone, which gave rise to a short 
conversation on some of the strata of the earth. Welby 
found much amusement in classifying his new plant, and 
looking at its structure through a microscope ; and Temple 
was equally interested in huntmg through some poetical 
works for a passage that he said was in one author, and Mar- 
shall thought was in another ; and, lastly. Page and Bennet 
were as busy as anybody making a paper globe, and pointing 
the diflFerent continents on it. 

In the midst of all these pleasant occupations the clock 
struck, and the happy party put away their boeks and other 
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matters on which they were employed, and gathered round 
their tutor's table. 

It was Mr. Raymond's invariable custom before his pupils 
retired to rest for the night, to read to them a portion of the 
Holy Scriptures, and then to examine them as to what ad- 
vance they had made in the great work that every Christian 
is called upon to perform. 

None of the present set of boys had been with Mr. Ray- 
mond less than two years, and some more than double that 
time : they had all good abilities, and all were well advanced 
in the usual routine of school learning ; one or two of them 
even promised to make distingmshed figures in the world. 
Mr. Ra3rmond, besides being most assiduous in all that is 
usually required, of a master to teach, sought to give his 
pupils a taste for such pursuits as refine the mind, and ren- 
der the heart susceptible of being impressed by the wonder- 
ful and beautiful works of creation. 

But his first great care was to instil virtuous principles 
into their hearts, to strengthen their minds, and to fortify 
them against the allurements and temptations of the world. 
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CHAPTER II. 

^Mttk that long dark line of shadOfWB 

Stretching far into the past : 
Every day it seems to lengthen ; 

Whither does it tend at last? 
Each one added to the hosts 

From the present moment flies : 
These are Timers forgotten ghosts. 

Fleeted opportunities." 

Mb. Raymond's pupils were early risers ; they were most 
of them so from choice ; and some were often up long before 
the time required for commencing their studies. On the 
morning following Edgar Clifton's arrival, the four elder boys 
were somewhat earlier than usual, as they wanted a little 
extra time. Temple had not found the passage he had 
sought for on the preceding evening. Welby wanted a fresh 
examination of his plant, which he had carefully preserved in 
water ; and the other boys were anxious to get forward with 
a difficult Jesson. Such were their intentions; but they 
shared the fate that but too often attends the formation of 
good resolutions : a trifle deterred them from their purpose. 
Instead of setting about their projected employments, they 
fell to conversing about the new boy ; and, it must be con- 
fessed, but little was s^d in his favor. Temple repeated the 
words he had heard him utter about not knowing whom he 
was come amongst ; and Marshall told of his questioning Mr. 
Raymond as to who and what his fellow-pupils' parents were. 

"How contemptible!" exclaimed Welby. 

'' Our tutor's answers were capital 1" said Marshall : " he 
played the fellow off well I W9s ready to laugh; but 
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though Mr. Raymond knew I was close hj, I did not want 
Clifton to know, for I was afraid he would leave oflF his ex- 
amination if he did/' 

<< It is very plain/' smd Temple, ** that he is afraid to be 
sociable with any of us before he finds something out about 
who we are." 

" He will find it dull enough," said Harwood, '• if he keeps 
up this stiffness long." 

"It would be intolerable," said Welby, "to be with a set 
of lads, and not be one of them." 

" I have a capital thought just come into my head," cried 
Marshall ; " something that will tease him well, and punish 
him for his ridiculous pride." 

" What is it ?" exclaimed the other boys. 

" It is," said Marshall, " that we all make ourselves appear 
to be sons of tradespeople. The father of one shall be a 
butcher ; of another, a tallow-chandler ; and so on : and we 
will all question each other, and talk knowingly of their re- 
spective occupations." 

"It will be excellent fun!" cried Welby; and he and 
Temple, together with the originator of the plan, immediately 
fixed on what the trades should be which they purposed as- 
signing to their fathers. 

" And what humble calling will you give to your honored 
sire, Harwood?" inquired Marshall. "Say, what shall it 
be?" continued he, on observing that Harwood made no an- 
swer to his inquiry. 

" I do not think I like the scheme," replied Harwood. 

" Why not ?" asked Marshall, in a disappointed tone. 

" Because it appears to me that it is practismg a deceit." 

" But a veiy harmless one, surely," said Welby. 

"Still It is deceit," said Harwood, 
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" But for a good end — ^to cure pride," said Temple. 

*' I am not certain that it would effect a cure/' replied 
Harwood. '' I am inclined to think it would only irritate ; 
besides, I think it would not be pleasant for Bennet, who 
really is the son of a tradesman ; and he is such a clever, 
good little fellow." 

"I think," said Marshall, somewhat piqued, "that you 
need not let your preference for your pet Bennet interfere to 
spoil the sport of the rest of us." 

"That is not fair, Marshall," replied Harwood, rather 
warmly: "you know that I would prefer obliging* you ten 
times to pleasing John. Have we not always loved each 
other ever since we first met, a full year before Bennet, or 
any one else, came here ? Do not let us quarrel no^/* add- 
ed he, in a softened tone. 

Marshall was touched; his quick temper was instantly 
subdued, and, holding out his hand to his friend, he ex- 
claimed, " Forgive me ; I was wrong, wrong altogether. I 
give up my scheme." 

A glow of satisfaction flushed Harwood's cheek, as he cor- 
dially shook Marshall's extended hand. 

"But though I give up this plan," said Marshall, gayly, 
" I must do something for that youth's reformation ; my con- 
science will not let me rest if I do not. I will write a satiri- 
cal poem, in which I will show him up in high style, under a 
feigned character. I will not have such a name as mine for 
nothing — never mind the difference of spelling ; the sarcastic 
old Roman shall live again in me. Oh! that I had your 
powers of versifying. Temple — ^how I would write !" 

"Perhaps it is fortunate that you have not," said Welbyi 
" your wit and humor would be too much indulged, I fear, 
if you bad." . 
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«< That does not follow/' said Marshall. 

" I think it does," said Welby, pretending to look very 
wise ; '' it is seldom that a quality when abundantly possessed 
fails to appear very often, either designedly or accidentalljr.*' 

** I must make you a bow for your compliment, Welby," 
said Marshall, laughing ; ** though, perhaps, there is a little 
bitter mixed with the sweet. You do not give me credit for 
much prudence, I perceive.'* 

" Oh ! yes, I do," s^d Welby, *' as much as the generality 
of your class possess." 

** It is unfortunate," said Temple, *' when an ill-tempered 
person has a turn like yours." 

" Yes, indeed," said Harwood, " for their satire is seldom 
tempered with mercy." 

" It is a dangerous talent," said Welby ; " and so power- 
ful, that it requires as much good sense as good temper to 
restrain it." 

''It is like caricaturing," observed Temple: "it makes 
those who possess that talent very amusing, but they are 
generaUy feared and why what have we here ?" contin- 
ued he, suddenly breaking oflf what he was saying, as, on 
looking over the shoulder of Page, who had. entered the 
room during the latter part of the conversation, he perceived 
a drawing in which he had made a laughable and exaggera- 
ted likeness of Clifton at the moment he refused to shake 
hands with Bennet. 

" There we all are !" said Page, holdmg up his caricature. 
•' I do not pretend that the rest are like ; but I hope you will 
thmk I have 4one the hero of the piece justice." 

The little party clustered eagerly round the drawing, which 
caused a hearty laugh ; and it was pronounced by all to be 
•* capital !" " excellent I" " an admirable likeness !" 
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"Why, Page!** ezcliumed Marshall, "I did not know 
you possessed tWs power." Then, after a moment's re- 
flection, he said, "A satirist, and a caricaturist! I am 
rfraid we are a very ill-natured set, that this poor lad is 
come amongst." 

Harwood laughed, and said, " Well, we will not let it go 
any farther. Page, I am sure, will not refuse to tear up his 
caricature." 

But this was expecting too much. Page was a good- 
natured boy, but his drawing had been praised and admired, 
and he had not the resolution to destroy it. All that could 
be gained was, that he promised to lock it carefully up in his 
desk, where it could not be seen. Harwood good-naturedly 
reminded him that he was apt to be forgetful, and he might 
leave the drawing lying about ; but of this Page assured him 
there was no risk, and the subject dropped. 

By this time the clock struck, and reminded the boys that 
they must now attend to their lessons for the day ; the hour 
for indulging their own fancies was passed. But how? 
How had it passed ? Unprofitably, they could not but own. 
Temple reminded Welby of his plant, and Welby spoke of 
the unfound quotation; the two other boys cast a wistful 
look at their books. It is an uncomfortable feeling, that of 
the consciousness of having wasted an hour. 

Harwood, who was quick at finding good where it was 
possible to discover any,' suggested that the time had not 
been altogether wasted, as some reflections had arisen on the 
necessity of being careful not to wound the feelings of others; 
but Marshall, who was as ready to own a fault in himself as 
to detect an error in another, replied, that if he had not come 
down with his head full of foolish thoughts, the precious 
morning hour would not have been wasted. 
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How necessary is it to keep a watch over our thoughts as 
well as our actions ! 

Page, in answer to Marshall's observation, said that we 
could not help our thoughts ; to which the elder boys re- 
plied, that it is our duty to repel as much as possible all 
foolish or wicked thoughts as they arise in the mind, and not 
to encourage them by cherishing and dwelling on them. 



CHAPTER III. 



" How little and how lightly we care for one another, 
How seldom and how slightly consider each a brother! 
For all the world is every man to his own self alone, 
And ^U^beside no better than a thing he doesn't own." 

TUFPEB. 

Youth is the season for acquiring the ^tock of health and 
spirits necessary to enable the body to assist the mind in 
bearing the many sorrows and heavy trials which are the 
ordinary lot of man's fallen nature. Mr. Raymond was aware 
of this, but still, without wishing to render his pupils pre- 
maturely grave, or desiring to curb too tightly the buoyant 
spirits of youth, he taught them to reflect ; and he sought 
to give them the habit of lookipg back from hour to hour to 
ascertain how each period of time had been passed. It was 
owing to this good practice that Clifton met with the recep- 
tion he did when he entered the study, after the conversa- 
tion related in the last chapter ; each boy felt that he him- 
self had' been wrong, and this disposed him to view with 
more indulgence the failings of another. The stranger's for- 
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bidding maimers were forgotten or overlooked, and every 
one came forward to show him some little attention. One 
asked him where he would like to sit, another if he Would 
prefer the window open or shut, and all appeared desirous to 
make him as much at ease as if he had been long established 
among them. 

Some curiosity was felt among the little group to know 
what the new boy's attainments might be, and his examina- 
tion by their tutor was listened to with mterest. The busi- 
ness of the day was always opened by reading a portion of 
the Holy Scriptures, followed by questions and answers from 
the tutor and the pupils. 

Clifton took his place among the other boys, and showed 
no deficiency in a knowledge of the historical parts of the 
Bible ; but of the practical lessons it contains — the teaching 
of man his duty to God and his neighbor — ^his notions were 
confused and imperfect ^ 

In woridly lore Clifton's attainments were very fair ; he 
had an average knowledge of the classics, and in history he 
was better informed than the generality of boys of his age. 
Hs remarks, too, showed that he reflected; but, though 
they occasionally evinced right feeling and sound judgment, 
they too often betrayed littleness of character and selfishness 
of nature. 

In figures he was not naturally quick, but he applied him- 
self to the study of arithmetic with unremittmg diligence, 
and often in the hours of recreation it seemed to be his 
favorite amusement to cover scraps of paper with a variety 
of calculations, sometimes of large sums, but more frequently 
of small ones. The larger, from the items set down, seemed 
to be the disposition of his fortune, when he should come 
into possession of it, and of which the most remarkable fea^ 
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ture was the variation in the sum allotted to a certain coudn 
Laura. It was constantly under a state of reduction, and 
the fractions being of shillings, often of pence, it seemed 
almost too insignificant to engage the attention of one who 
was heir to large estates. The lesser items showed the way 
in which he had spent, or intended to spend, his weekly al- 
lowance, which was by no^means large, as the encumbrances 
on his future property were not yet cleared off. 

Mr. Raymond was not slow in discovering the leadmg fea- 
tures of his new pupil's character, and it was with regret 
that he perceived that education and circumstances had com- 
^bined to spoil him greatly. During the lifetime of his father, 
he had been kept close to his studies, for Mr. Clifton was 
anxious that his son should fill with credit the station in life 
to which he was bom ; and it was this feeling that influenced 
him in all his views respectfaig the boy's education. He 
wished him to be well-informed, because it became a gentle- 
man to be so, rather than that his son might derive solace 
and improvement from literary pursuits. He was also more 
attentive to the outward polish of the boy's person and man- 
ners than anxious to cultivate the best qualities of the heart 
Edgar, as the representative of an old family, and the heir to 
large possessions, was to him a person of great importance ; 
and this feeling he was at no pains to conceal, so that the 
object of his solicitude, as might naturally be expected, gave 
himself a great many consequential airs. His education 
tended to make him selfish and tyrannical, and he learned at 
last to think himself almost the first person in the house, and 
that all others ought to give way to him. Towards the ser- 
vants and dependents of the family, he was authoritative and 
unpleasant in his manners ; and his conduct to his sisters wsb 
Overbearing and imkind. 



I 
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Mr. Clifton had been very injudicious in his manner of 
bnnging up his son. Besides the first great omission, that 
of not sufficiently instilling into him the vital principles of 
reli^on, he was uncertain in his treatment of him, for often 
when he was dissatisfied with him he would treat him with 
unnecessary harshness ; at other times he would be falsely 
indulgent, and overlook faults that called loudly for c<MTec- 
tion and amendment. The great failmg of this gentleman's 
character was pride ; and this weak and foolish feeling led 
to the commission of many acts which gave him cause for 
after repentance. He had an only brother, and in con- 
sequence of his making a match which he considered beneath 
him, he quarrelled and refused to have any further inter- 
course with him ; and this uncharitable feeling he contmued 
to maintain even after the wife's death, which took place 
soon after the birth of a httle girl, their only child. The 
loss of his wife preyed upon his mind, and in order to dissi- 
pate his grief, he engaged in various speculations, which 
turned out so badly, that at the time of his death, wliich 
happened nine years after that of his wife, he was a ruined 
man. Before he died, he wrote to his brother on behalf of 
his child, imploring him to take pity on her helpless state 
and befriend her. 

At the time Mr. Clifton received this letter, he was suffer- 
ing from the complaint that eventually proved fatal. His 
heart was softened by illness, and he sent for his httle niece, 
with the intention of adopting her, but before she reached 
her uncle's mansion, he was no more. The messenger had 
not long been dispatched for the young Laura before Mr. 
Clifton became alarmingly ill ; he was aware of his danger, 
and willing to atone as much as was in his power for his un- 
kind neglect of his brother, he sent for his lawyer, with the 
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intention of adding a codicil to his will in favor of the orphan^ 
but, feeling that he was fast sinking, he said to his wife, who 
was hangmg in grief over him, " If I do not live long enough 
*to make an addition to my will, you must see the child pro- 
vided for out of the estates. — Stay," continued he, makingr 
an effort to rise in his bed, " let* me have pen and ink, and I 
will write — ." He could add no more ; a spasm seized him, 
which was followed by others, till death removed the possi- 
bility of fulfilling his intentions. 

Mrs. Clifton, besides being a conscientious woman, was 
much attached to her husband, and, desirous of fulfilling his 
wishes, took charge of the little orphan to bring up and edu- 
cate with her two daughters ; and she frequentiy represented 
to her son the necessity of a provision being made for her 
when he should be of age, at which thne he was to come 
into possession of his estates, subject to the deduction of his 
mother^s and sisters' portions. 

It seems strange that the inheritor of a large fortune 
should make any difficulties about what appeared so natural 
and right, especially when the youth of the party is taken 
into consideration ; but certain it is that the providing for 
this portionless cousin did not appear pleasant to the young 
heir. His education, as regards moral and religious training, 
had been badly conducted during the lifetime of his father, 
and after his death it was still worse, for much beneficial re- 
straint was removed. He was falsely indulged by his mother, 
and exposed to a great deal of flattery from diflferent persons, 
who thought it for their own interest to cultivate the good- 
will of the, heir of Abbeylands. The consequence was, that 
self was the object of all his thoughts, and he considered 
that if all his fortune were not lavished on himself it was 
very much misapplied. 
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Mrs. Clifton was not insensible to the errors of her son's 
character, but her affection blinded her as to their extent 
and importance^ and she satisfied herself with the thought 
that they were but childish faults, and that when he was 
grown up all would be right. A judicious friend, who was 
also Cdgar's guardian, pointed out to her how much she was 
nristaken, and assured her that the character must be formed 
in childhood and youth, and that if her son's was not now 
improved, there was every reason to fear that he would grow 
up selfish and unamiable. 

He also led her to see that the tutor who was superintend- 
ing !Edgar's home education was wanting in the proper au- 
thority that a man in his situation ought to possess, and that 
the hoy was a great deal too much his own master ; and 
finally persuaded her to allow him to be placed under the 
care of Mr. Baymond, whom he knew to be admirably 
adapted to undertake the charge and education of youth. 



CHAPTER IV. 



" ToiliDg in pain for a pittance of bread, 
Or starving with nothing to do, 
Friendless, and fever'd in heart and in head, 
And longing for rest to lie down with the dead, 
A word, my poor sisters, for you." — ^Tuppbb. 

Day after day passed on, and the new boy made very 
little advance in sociability with his companions ; it is true 
he joined sometimes in their sports, but he was so cold and 
constrained in his manner, that he might nearly as well have 

3 
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not played at all, so little progress did he make in intimacy 
with them. This being the case, it excited some little sm*- 
prise when Clifton, one afternoon when there was a holiday, 
proposed to Harwood that he should ask Mr. Raymond's 
leave for them to go to the old castle, and look over the 
ruins. The proposition was made with more cordiality than 
he had yet evinced in speaking to any of his companions, 
and Harwood, who did not like to check these first symptoms 
of a more pleasant temper, consented to the plan, although he 
had laid out the afternoon's amusement very differently. Mr. 
Raymond had perfect trust and confidence in Harwood, and 
made no objection to the two boys going together to the 
castle. 

It would not seem that there was any thing very extra- 
ordinary in one boy inviting another to take a walk with 
him on a summer's afternoon, but Clifton had conducted 
himself with so much reserve towards his companions since 
he had come among them, that their curiosity was excited 
to know what could have caused this sudden change in his 
mode of going on ; and also they wished to discover what 
sort of person he really was, so that the first moment they 
found themselves alone with Harwood, after his return, they 
crowded round him, eager to learn all he had to tell. 

Harwood's report of the new boy was altogether satis- 
factory ; he stated that he had found him by no means an 
unpleasant companion ; that, though not very lively in his 
manners, he was intelligent ; and that he had examined the 
old ruins with an interest in perfect contrast to the apathy 
he had shown on the day when Temple had first pointed 
them out to his notice. He had not only made a careful 
survey of them himself, but he had told him two or three 
amusing circumstances connected with the defences and 
resources of other castles which he had visited; and he 
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seemed to be able to calculate the period in which their own 
old ruin bad been constructed and added to in after times, 
from tlie formation of the arches, and the style of architecture 
of the different p£u*ts. Harwood added that he seemed not 
to dislike reading, and that he had, as far as he was able to 
judge, read as much as, or perhaps more than, the generality 
of youths of his age. 

This report of their new school-fellow was well received 
by tbe little group ; they looked forward to the hope of his 
becoming eventually a pleasant companion, and each boy 
thought bis turn would come when Clifton would unbend, and 
make himself agreeable. They all agreed that he had made 
a good choice in fixing first on Harwood, whose manners 
were so kind and gracious, that they were not surprised at 
his bavmg conquered Clifton's sti&ess and reserve. Har* 
wood said they were very obliging to think so favorably of 
hini ; but he laughed, and seemed as though he could say 
something if he would, and on being pressed to state what 
it was that amused him, he said, though with some little re- 
luctance to destroy the good feeling that had arisen in their 
minds towards Clifton, that he thought, indeed he felt sure, 
that he owed his preference not to the good qualities his 
friends were kind enough to endow him with, but to the 
proud boy's having discovered that his uncle was owner of 
Moreton HaU, a fine place in Yorkshire. He said that Mr. 
Raymond had told him in the morning to write to his uncle, 
and that he had observed Clifton, who was by at the time, 
look very inquisitively towards his desk when he was direct- 
ing the letter, and that he had got up and passed close 
behind, in order to find out the address ; and that he was 
aware that he had read it, for he told him during their walk 
that he had passed the place in travelling, and asked him if 
his uncle had completed the alterations he was making. 
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•' So you see, gentlemen," continued Harwood, bowing low 
with mock gravity, " I am honored with Mr. Edgar Clifton's 
notice from being the nephew of the possessor of a rich 
estate in a flourishing county, and not to any merit of your 
poor humble servant." 

" How pitiful !" " How ridiculous !" exclauned several of 
the boys. 

" I thought he was always very curious to see, if he could, 
the directions on our letters," s£ud Temple. 

" Well, we will hope he will be wiser in time," said Har- 
wood, " and learn to value people according to their own 
worth, and not because their relations have such or such an 
income, or move in such and such a sphere in life." 

" He has been very much spoiled, no doubt," said Mar- 
shal], ** and has not mixed with other boys to knock the non- 
sense out of him." 

With regard to the subject of these remarks, he had en- 
joyed his walk and the comparatively unreserved intercourse 
he had held with one of his own age ; for the reserve he had 
hitherto practised had often been unpleasant, and he would 
have been glad to have been on more sociable terms with the 
other pupils, if he had not thought it inconsistent with his 
dignity to mix freely with those with whose lineage he was 
unacquainted. It was very dull to him often to keep aloof, 
and the restraint which his foolish pride imposed was very 
troublesome, and debaired him from much that would other- 
wise have been pleasant. Thus feeling, he was desirous of 
securing the friendship, or rather the companionship, of 
Harwood, whom he had satisfactorily made out it was not 
beneath him to be intimate with ; and Harwood, who was 
desirous of doing what was kind and right, was always 
ready to attend to him, and often in their walks he quitted 
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the side of his favorite Marshall,- or some other agreeable 
companion, to devote himself to the solitary hoy, who, in- 
trenched in his own self-importance, was reserved to all but 
himself. It was not that Clifton disliked the idea of being 
friendly with the other boys, but till he could " find out all 
about them," he did not think fit to be unreserved with them. 
He often sought to gain the desired information from Har- 
wood ; but Harwood, who considered this feeling truly con- 
temptible, would not gratify him. He hoped, by conversing 
with him, to inspire him with more amiable feelings, and he 
was not always unrewarded for his good-nature, for, notwith- 
standing his faults, Edgar's was not a common-place mind, 
and he occasionally made reflections that did him credit^ 
though too often his companion was pained by the discovery 
of weak and unworthy sentiments. 

Harwood himself was a very superior youth. He had 
been, from infancy, carefully trained in the right path by his 
mother, who was a very good and a very clever woman. 
She ^taught her son to be religious, without making him 
gloomy, or in any way destroying the cheerfulness of youth. 
She often said that the best way of being happy was to do 
our duty, and even at a very early age she led her young 
William to reflect upon the nature and purpose of his being ; 
and taught him to feel that we must hve for others as well 
as ourselves, and that it should be the aim of every one to 
assist, to improve, and to be kind to our fellow-creatures. 

It was these instructions of his mother that influenced 
Harwood in his conduct towards Clifton and others, and 
though occasionally thoughtless, and neglectful of his duty, 
he was never long before he saw and repented of his faidts, 
and strove with increased zeal to regain the right path. 

The house in which Mr. Eaymond resided stood at the 
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extremity of the town ; the grounds were spacious and airy 
behind ; and in front was a lawn with a caiTiage sweep tip to 
the door. Clifton was standing one day on the hall-steps, 
when a handsome coach, with servants in gay liveries, drove 
up and stopped. On seeing Edgar, a pleasing, lady-like wo- 
man leaned forward, and beckoning to him, asked him if he 
were one of Mr. Raymond's pupils. He answered that he 
was ; and the lady handed him a note directed to Mr. Ray- 
mond, which she requested him to deliver, and say, that hav- 
ing written in a hurry, she had omitted mentioning that her 
nephew, his former pupil, would be with her on the fifteenth 
of next month, and that he would be most desirous to see 
him. " I cannot stay now to speak to Mr. Raymond my- 
self ; but you will," added she, smiling good-naturedly, " be 
careful of the letter, the contents of which will, I hope, give 
pleasure to yourself and companions." Clifton, in a most 
gracious manner, assured the lady that he would faithfully 
deliver it ; and, while he made his best bow, the carriage 
drove off. He was still standing in a very complacent mood, 
gazing after the carriage as it rolled away, and pondering 
upon what might be the contents of the letter, when a poor 
woman, in very mean attire, who had approached unper- 
ceived, inquired of him if Mr. Raymond was at home. On 
hearing himself addressed, Clifton turned round, and seeing 
who it was that spoke, his aspect wholly changed ; he frown- 
ed angrily, and asked, impatiently, what she meant by troub- 
ling him. The woman gently replied, that she had come 
according to Mr. Raymond's desire to speak to him. 

" Well then," replied Edgar, " why do you not go round 
to the yard-gate ? This is not the approach for such as you; 
go along with you." 

The woman was one of those distressed persons whom Mr. 
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Eaymond was in the habit of seeking out to relieve ; and 
hemg a new-comer in the parish, had made the mistake as to 
the proper entrance which had so much displeased Clifton. 

Had any one beheld Clifton during these two interviews, 
the one with the lady, and the other with the poor woman, 
it would hardly have been believed that he was the same 
person. To her who was so greatly his inferior in station, 
and from whom he hoped to gain no advantage, his manners 
were arrogant and repulsive. He was annoyed at bemg in- 
terrupted in his pleasing meditations ; and as the person who 
had disturbed him was only a poor woman in a ragged dress, 
he was at no psuns to conceal what he felt, and suffered his 
ill-humor to show itself towards her in a way altogether un- 
justifiable. The lady in the carriage was evidently a person 
of consequence, and something agreeable might arise from 
her acquaintance ; therefore Clifton, while in her sight, put 
on his company manners. 

I believe there will be but very few juvenile readers of 
tins history who will not perfectly understand this expression 
in its full meanmg, either as regards themselves, or as to 
what they have observed in others. 

How many children, when with members of their own 
family, or with servants, or those persons before whom they 
do not tbink it of consequence to behave well, give way, when 
they are displeased, to cross and pettish humors ; or when 
they are spoken to on subjects which they do not like, return 
ungracious or rude answers, and, in short, conduct themselves 
in a very different manner from what they would do, if they 
thought they were seen or overheard by strangers ! Even 
when no longer children, and young people are old eliough 
to entertain serious reflections on the proper conduct of life, 
evon with these how often is the pleasing smile and gracious 
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reply reserved only for company ; while those to whom they 
are deeply indebted for countless acts of love and kindness, 
are chilled by short answers, or pained by rude or neglectful 
manners. If those who are young and thoughtless now, 
would reflect seriously on this subject^ and act accordingly, 
how many a heart-ache would be spared them in after life ! 

But to return to our history. Clifton lost no lime in de- 
livering to his tutor the letter and message with which he 
was intrusted ; and then he hastened away to find Harwood, 
and communicate what had happened, and to conjecture with 
him who the lady could be, and what it was she meant by 
saying that she hoped the contents oi the letter would be 
agreeable to himself and his companions. The rest of the 
pupils gathered round, and, after a variety of surmises. Tem- 
ple said he thought it very likely that the lady was Mrs. 
Warburton, who, the previous summer, had g^ven an enter- 
tainment to all the young people in the neighborhood, and 
that Mr. Raymond and two of his pupils had been invited. 

" Harwood and Marshall went," said Page. 

" Yes, and a very pleasant day we had," said Marshall. 

" I wonder who will go this time," cried John Bennet. 

"Perhaps all," said Harwood. "Clifton said the lady 
mentioned his companions generally." 

" Oh, I hope so !" exclaimed Page ; and then followed a 
variety of questions to Clifton from several of the little group 
as to what the lady was like. Whether she seemed good- 
natured ? Whether he thought she meant to mclude cUl the 
boys in what she said? &c., &c. To all which inquiries 
Clifton answered at first drily, and latterly impatiently ; and 
then broke away, saying, " How can I tell ?" and desiring 
not to be asked any more questions. The eager but natural 
questioning of his companions annoyed him ; and as he had 
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put ofif his company maimers, lie was at no pains to disguise 
that they did so. Besides, he did not care who went as long 
as he did himself, except, perhaps, that he would be as well 
satisfiecl as not to have Harwood go. 

Temple proved to be right in his surmise, both as to who 
the lady was, and as to the object of her visit. Her letter 
contained an invitation to Mr. Raymond and all his pupils to 
an entertainment to be ^ven by her on the fifteenth of the 
ensuing month. The party were to meet early, and the 
amusements were to be chiefly out of doors ; and there was 
an especial notice that archery would form a part of the en- 
tertunments, and the young gentlemen were requested to 
bring their bows and arrows. This invitation, and the under- 
standing that it was accepted by Mr. Raymond, not only for 
himself but for his pupils, occasioned the boys much pleasure. 
Mrs. Warburton was an old friend of Mr. Raymond, and a 
favorite nephew of hers had formerly been under his care. 
She was a kind-hearted, amiable woman, fond of young peo- 
ple, and took pleasure in affording them rational amusement. 
The immediate cause of the present entertainment was to 
please two younger nephews,* boys of thirteen and fourteen, 
who, with their elder brother, were coming on a visit to her. 

The notice respecting archery in Mrs. Warburton's note 
met with due attention from the boys, all of whom had had 
some practice in the art, but were at the present time wholly 
improvided with the requisite implements. Two or three of 
the party had bows at home, but they had outgrown them, 
and they were only fit for young children. Harwood had 
recently had a good bow, but he had broken it, and Temple 
always used a friend's when shooting at home during the 
holidays. Great was the discussion that this dilemma caused. 
Some one suggested that they could take no share in this 
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part of the entertainment, but this was instantly objected to, 
and a bold proposition was started, and ttniyersallj agreed to, 
that every one should buy a bow and arrows for the occa^on. 
It wanted above a fortnight to the time, and there would be 
plenty of opportunity for practice ; there were targets, they 
knew, on the premises, and they would immediately ask their 
tutor's permission to go to a lai^e shop in the town where 
they were sold, and make the requisite purchases. 

Mr. Raymond made no objection to this request of his 
pupils, for he thought archery a manly and a healthy exer- 
cise, and he had no fear of any accident occurring, as he 
would be, as he had always been on former occasions, present 
during the time the sport was going on. It was therefore 
with some little impatience that the next day was looked 
forward to, when, after morning lessons, Mr. Raymond would 
perform his promise of taking his pupils into the 'town to 
make their purchases. It happened to be market day, and 
as Mr. Raymond was much known and respected in the 
neighborhood, several persons stopped to speak to him as 
they proceeded on their way. These delays seemed very 
tedious to the boys, but just as they were entering High 
Street, a gentleman with his two sons,%cquaintances ci 
Harwood's, with bows and arrows in their hands, met the 
party ; but this time no regret was felt at the delay, ^or the 
young gentlemen, who had also received an invitation from 
Mrs. Warburton, were eager to talk of and tell all they knew 
about the coming entertainment. They spoke of the com- 
pany expected, the beautiful gardens and the spacious 
grounds ; but the most interesting part of the communication 
was, that a silver arrow would be bestowed as a prize on 
the best archer of the day. This was important news to all 
the pupils, but to none so much as to Clifton, who imme- 
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diately resolved that no pains oi^ practice should be wantmg 
on his part to enable him to cany off the prize. The price 
of bows was mentioned, and the young gentlemen's were 
handled and examined ; they were good of their kind, and 
it was agreed that it was no use to purchase an inferior 
article. Each of Mr. Raymond's pupils had money enough 
left of the sum he had brought with him at the beginning of 
the half-year to enable hun to buy a superior bow, and each 
boy determined to spend it in a way that promised much 
future gratification. 

Again the party moved on, and they had almost reached 
the archery shop, when Mr. Raymond stopped at a cutler's, 
saying he must go in for a few moments, to speak about some 
knives he wanted to have ground. When Mr. Sharp, the 
master of the shop, had received the order, he handed up a 
case of gardening knives, which he said he had just received 
from London, and which he thought would exactly suit Mr. 
Raymond, whose taste for horticultural pursuits he was aware 
of. It was a tempting display ! Pruning, grafting, budding, 
and various other knives, glittered before the eye in all the 
brightness of the finest-tempered and most highly polished 
steeL Welby, who took great interest in his tutor's garden- 
ing pursuits, admired and praised the contents of the case, 
and begged Mr. Raymond to make the purchase. 

" It is only a sovereign," added he ; " it is cheap for so 
many beautiful and useful tools." 

Mr. Raymond replied that the price was certainly not too 
high, but still a sovereign was a great deal of money to 
give. But Welby urged that he was much in want of such 
implements, and that he complained of the badness of his 
tools. 
This was true, for Mr. Raymond often found great diffi* 
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culty in performing those operations of his art which required 
delicacy, owing to the old and worn-out state of his knives. 
Still, as he was a man who was in the habit of denying him- 
self pleasures, that he might have the more " to give to him 
that needeih/' he had hitherto forborne indulging himself 
with new materials for carrying on his favorite pursuit. 
When Welby recalled to his mind the obstacles he frequently 
had to encounter, he reflected for a few moments, and made 
a short mental calculation, which showed him that he might 
without impropriety gratify himself in this instance, and tell- 
ing his pupil that he thought he would purchase the case of 
knives, he turned to desire Mr. Sharp to send it to his house. 
Mr. Sharp was at that moment speaking to another customer, 
and while waiting till he was disengaged, Mr. Raymond 
chanced to cast his eyes on a paper* that was' lying on one of 
the glass cases on the counter. It was headed, ** A case ot 
great distress.'' 

" What is this ?" inquired Mr. Raymond as Mr. Sharp ap- 
proached. ^ 

"It is a petition, sir," replied the cutler, '' that I have 
drawn up, and which I was going to show you before you 
left the shop. It concerns a poor woman whom I know to 
be respectable and industrious, who will be rained by a cir- 
cumstance that has befallen her, unless the benevolent come 
forward to her aid. The state of the case is this : Mrs. Lee, 
that is the name of my petitioner, came with her husband and 
son to this town about six months ago, in the hope of pro- 
curmg work for Lee, whose business as a carpenter had failed 
him in the place where he lived, owmg to a change in the 
trade of the town, or some other cause, not from any ill con- 
duct on his part, for he was a hard-working man ; indeed, 
too much so for his strength, for being fortunate in obtaining 
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work on his anival here, he oyer-exerted himself to make up 
for lost time, and fell ill of a fever and died. His son, a fine 
lad of fourteen, was too young to support himself and his 
mother without other aid, so in order to enahle them to live, 
Mrs. Lee determined to take in a family's washing, and the 
master of the * Crown, who is her landlord, gave her his« 
As the linen of persons staying at the inn was added to the 
rest, there was more than she could do alone, so she hired a 
woman to help her. This woman was connected with a set 
of bad characters, who, a fortnight ago broke into Mrs. Lee's 
house and stole clothes to the amount of six pounds, with 
which they decamped, and the woman with them. Mrs. 
Lee*8 employers were exceedingly angry on hearing of the 
robbery, and persisted that she was concerned in it, or at any 
rate, that she knew hei: assistant to be dishonest, and had 
connived at the theft." 

** That is very hard," said Mr. Raymond, " if she is, as you 
represent, respectable andtrustworthy." 

** My wife's nJother," rejoined Mr. Sharp, " who is now on 
a visit to us, is a townswoman of hers, and has known her 
from childhood, and she says a better principled woman does 
not exist." 

" Are there no means of proving this, and clearing her 
from such imfounded charges ?" said Mr. Raymond. 

" I fear not," replied Mr. Sharp ; ** Mrs. Lee is a stranger 
in the town, and what is against her is, that the woman was 
a former acquaintance, and was preferred by her on that ac- 
count to better workwomen who offered their services. Poor 
Mrs. Lee was desirous of doing a kindness to one with whom 
she had been acquainted in her native place, and she has 
suffered for her good-nature most severely, as you will say 
when I tell you that unless six pounds, the amount of the 

4 
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lost linen, is not forthcoming at the end of a fortnight from 
the time of the robbery, she will be turned out of her house 
and sent adrift, with the complete loss not only of custom 
but of character/' 

Mr. Raymond suggested whether, if some influential per- 
son of the place could be induced to come forward in her 
behalf, a delay could not be obtained by which she might in 
process of time have a chance of working out the debt ; but 
Mr. Sharp replied that no one would mterfere ; cu*cumstances 
appeared so strong against Mrs. Lee that people feared to 
espouse a bad cause. 

'' And to this feeling," continued Mr. Sharp, ** I attribute 
the bad success that has attended my petition, for though it 
has been lying near a fortnight in my shop, I have only been 
able to obtain the trifling donations you see, which, together 
with my own, only amount to two pounds. I wish I could 
help her more, but I have done as much as is prudent for a 
man to do who is in business, and who has a large family 
growing up." 

" Put me down for a sovereign," said Mr. Baymond ; and, 
turning with a smile to Welby, he added, in a low voice, 
" We must go on with the old tools a little longer." 

The boys who had gathered round to tisten to this tale of 
distress, now made many inquiries respecting Mrs. Lee and 
her son ; and Mr. Sharp related several instances of right 
feeling und good conduct in both ; but he especially dwelt on 
the affection and dutiful attention of young Robert Lee to his 
mother, of the indignation he felt towards her accusers, and 
the resolution he imade to support and protect her in her 
misfortunes. 

A whispering conversation then arose among the pupils ;, 
after which, Harwood, as general spokesman, stepped forward. 
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and asked their tutor if he would approve of their makiiig up 
among them the remainder of the six pounds. 

A glow of pleasure at this amiable trait of his pupils over- 
spread Mr. Raymond's countenance. *' My young friends/' 
siud he, " it would be most kind and generous of you to do 
so ; at the same time I think it right to suggest, that before 
subscribing your money you had better reflect a few moments 
on the sacrifice you are going to make." 

"Oh!" exchumed Welby, "have you not set us an ex- 
ample ? We cannot do better than follow it." 

" I would have you reflect," said Mr. Raymond, " whether 
you will not afterwards repent of having parted with so much 
money for the benefit of a stranger, instead of spending it on 
yourselves." 

" Oh, sir," exclaimed Harwood and Temple m a breath, 
" there can be no occasion for reflection !" 

" By a comparatively small sacrifice of our own pleasure,'' 
said Marshall, " we can do an important good." 

" Yes, that we can !" exclaimed the other boys. 

"But the bows and arrows!" said Mr. Raymond. "I 
believe I am not wrong in imagining that there will now be 
no money left to purchase them. What will be done at the 
entertainment ? Where will be the chance of winning the 
prize — ^the silver arrow ?" 

" Oh, never mind ! Never mind the bows and arrows, 
or the prize either !" eagerly exclaimed the boys. 

" Then you are quite sure," said Mr. Raymond, " that you 
are really and truly willmg to make this sacrifice, and that 
reflection will confirm the impulse of feeling with which you 
have been moved at this tale of distress ?" 

" Quite !" exclaimed a chorus of youthful voices. 
" Good boys !" said their gratified tutor. " I felt sure 
that I was not mistaken in your characters I" 
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*' We all wish to give alike/' said Page, addressing Mr. 
Raymond. " Will you, sir, calculate for us how much eack 
will have to pay ?" 

"Willingly," said Mr. Raymond. " It will not take long. 
There are three pounds to be made up of the sum required 
to free the poor widow from her difficulties, and that divided 

among seven will cause each to pay ; but where is 

Clifton ?" exclaimed Mr. Raymond, stopping short. " I do 
not see him among you ; and now I recollect he did not join 
in any thing that has been said on the aiibject.'' 

"He is outside the door," said Bennet ; and he ran to tell 
the absent pupil that his tutor was inquiring for him. 

Clifton re-entered the shop, but his heightened color and 
uneasy manner evinced that he had not done so willingly. 
He suspected that a demand was going to be made upon 
him for his money, with which he was determined not to 
part ; at the same time that he felt the difficulty of a re- 
fusal. Mr. Raymond addressed him, saying, "Your com- 
panions have agreed to make up the sum needed for the 
relief of the poor widow, whose distressing case we have all 
just heard. It is agreed that'the amount shall be equally 
divided ; you will not like, perhaps, to be left out of this 
good work. Will you contribute your share ?" 

Clifton fidgeted about, and hesitated in his manner oi 
speaking ; but he made it plainly appear that he objected to 
contribute any thing for Mrs. Lee's benefit, putting forth 
several foolish excuses ; such as, " she was a stranger to him, 
and he did not think himself called upon to do any thing for 
her ;" and " that his mamma gave to the poor at his own 
place." 

Mr. Raymond heard him in silence, and not a word was 
said by any one present that in the slightest degree relieved 
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him from the embarrassment of his situation ; but when he 
Lad ceased speaking, his tutor said, 

" Then you decidedly decline lending any aid in this case 
of distress?" 

" Why you see, sir," said Clifton, taking courage to assign 
the chief reason for his refusal, " if I give my money away, 
I cannot purchase a bow and arrows ;" and then with several 
more " you sees" and " you knows,'' he stammered out, that 
without the implements of archery, he coidd have no chance 
of trying for the prize." 

" But," said Marshsdl, " you seemed to have more money 
this morning than is needed for your purchases ; you might 
spare something, if you will not give as much as the rest of 
us." 

" I have just bought a knife," replied Clifton ; " and I 
have not a sixpence more than I want for the bow and 
arrows." 

Mr. Sharp, who had been a silent observer of the passing 
scene, here interposed, and told Clifton he would willingly 
take the knife back, and return the money ; but the young 
gentleman abruptly said he wanted the knife. 

Bennet, whose generous disposition and quick temper 
hardly enabled him to control the displeasure he felt, ex- 
claimed> " You have got a very good knife at home ; you 
cannot want another." 

" It is not a good one," said Clifton, darting an angty 
look at the little boy. " It has no edge ; I want something 
sharp." 

" Yes," said Marshall, laughing, " but not m the shape of 
a cutting remark." 

Clifton turned off indignantly, and again went outside the 
shop ; while his companions remained to add their contribu« 
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tions to the petition, Mr. Raymond and the benevolent shop* 
keeper making up between them the other seventh part. 

This business being happily arranged, Mr. Raymond and 
the boys walked with Clifton to the archery shop, where the 
selfish youth purchased an expensive bow and arrows. He 
wanted some one to have consulted with, and to have talked 
about and admired the large assortment, before he made his 
selection, but none of the pupils entered the shop; and 
though he went to the door more than once, and called to 
Harwood, and then to some of the other boys, no one came, 
the ir attention appearing completely engrossed in listening 
to a blind man led by a dog, who, in a cracked voice, was 
half singing, half reciting, the history of the accident by 
which he had lost his precious sight. 

Mr. Raymond had stepped into a bookseller^s. opposite, 
and Clifton was left entirely to himself. At first he was a 
good deal annoyed ; but too much accustomed to dispense 
with the sympathy of others, and to depend on the gratifica- 
tion of his own wishes for pleasure, he consoled himself for 
the indifference of his companions by possessing himself of a 
handsome bow and six " best arrows," which he ordered to 
be immediately sent to Mr. Raymond's house. 
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CHAPTER V, 

** He that shoteth alder best, 

Furthest, fayre, and lowe, 
At a pair of goodlie buttes, 

Under the greenwood shawe, 
A right good arowe he shall have, 

The shaft of sylver white, 

The heade and the feders of rich rod golde, 

In England is none lyke." — Old English Ballad. 

Clifton was indefatigable in bis practice, and being by no 
means a novice in the use of the bow, and possessing a firm 
hand and correct eye, he became at the end of a fortnight 
an expert archer. No thought of offering the use of his bow 
to any of his companions ever entered his head, and as Mr. 
Raymond, for fear of accident, had ^yen orders that no one 
should enter the archery ground while he was shooting, his 
occupation was free from interruptions. No one came to 
witness his progress and admire his skill, but this caused him 
no regret ; on the contrary, he was well pleased that his 
fellow-pupHs would be so many the less competitors, and 
thus increase his chance of winning the prize. 

The evening before Mrs. Warburton's fete, Clifton received 
a note summoning him to the residence of his grandmamma. 
On reaching Western Villa, he found his mamma, sisters, and 
cousin arrived there on a visit. Mrs. Clifton had not in- 
formed her son of her coming, as she wished to cause him a 
pleasant surprise. He was glad to see her, and took some 
little notice of the three girls. Mrs. Clifton's arrival was un- 
expected. Being unused to be parted from Edgar, she felt 
the separation so painful, that she determined to make her 
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visit to her mother earlier than had been at first proposed, 
and she reached Western Villa just in time for her and the 
• young ladies to join Mrs. Warburton's party. The know- 
ledge that his sisters and cousin would be at the entertain- 
ment did not afford Edgar any gratification ; he thought that 
by some chance or other their presence might occasion him 
inconvenience, or they might be a tax upon his time or at- 
tention ; he could not tell exactly what it was he feared, but 
he trusted that as his mamma would have the charge of 
them, they would not be much trouble to him. 

No anxious thoughts respecting themselves or others 
spoiled the girls' anticipations of pleasure ; they laughed and 
chatted away, and when they heard that there was to be 
archery, they congratulated themselves on having brought 
their bows and arrows with them. Clifton thought to him- 
self that they might as well have left them at home, for 
even if he had not entertained a very contemptible opinion 
of their shooting, he felt convinced that no one would equal 
himself. 

In the mean time, the party at Mr. Raymond's were not 
without their share of hopes and anticipations of pleasure. 
Welby looked forward with delight to the prospect of see- 
ing the rare and beautiful plants in the conservatories and 
greenhouses ; Temple and Marshall were eager to view the 
paintings and statuary, and the valuable library ; Page and 
Bennet laughed as they talked of the different sports they 
would join in ; and Harwood expected to be amused with 
all and every thing. Not that he, or indeed any other of the 
pupils, entertained any extravagant notions respecting the 
events of a day that was to be passed in the pursuit of pleas- 
m*e. No ; this was not at all the case, for Mr. Raymond 
had made it an essential point in the education of his pupils, 
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to teach them to strive after that equable state of mind 
which gives the power of bearing placidly the alternations 
of joy and sorrow that checker man's existence in this tran- 
sitory life. 

The day fixed for Mrs. Warburton's ffete proved remark- 
ably fine ; it was just such weather as was best suited to an 
out-door entertainment. The sun shone brightly, but his 
rays were tempered by h'ght floating clouds passing along 
the sky, and the air was cooled by a gentle breeze from the 
south. Mr. Baymond and his pupils were among the first 
arrivals, and while their tutor sought an interview with his 
friend and former scholar, the boys dispersed, each in pur- 
suit of what best suited his taste, except Clifton, who was 
too anxious and excited on the subject of the archery to take 
great pleasure in any thing he saw. Standing by himself on 
the lawn before the mansion, he watched with eagerness the 
assembling of the guests, and impatiently counted each young 
candidate for the prize, as they made their appearance, 
equipped with bows and arrows. Much to his relief, he 
found the number of competitors smaller than he expected, 
and when the names of all who entered the fists were 
counted, it was found that there were not more than twenty- 
. four to contest the prize of the silver arrow. 

The number of young ladies and young gentlemen was 
equal, there being twelve of each, and it was arranged that 
they should shoot in pairs, the order of shooting being de- 
cided by lot. 

Mrs. Warburton had constituted her eldest nephew, 
Arthur, master of the sports, and he had ordered that the 
amusements should commence with the archery match, so 
that when all the guests were assembled, he led the way to 
the ground appropriated for that purpose. All the com- 
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pany followed to witness the contest ; and the silver arrow 
having been displayed by Mrs. Warburton to the admiring 
eyes of each competitor, was placed in a conspicuous dtua- 
tion, and the marksmen ranged themselves in due order. 

It fell to the lot of Henry Warburton, the youngest 
nephew of the lady of the mansion, to begin. He was in 
general a good marksman, but on this occasion his custom- 
ary skill failed him, and he shot off his three arrows — the 
number allowed to each competitor — with bad success, the 
last only entering the outer edge of the target. Maria Clif- 
ton followed ; her first arrow entered the red, the next the 
inner white. Edgar felt uneasy ; here was a formidable com- 
petitor he had never dreamed of. "What shall I do?" 
thought he, ** her third arrow may enter the gold, and she 
may win the prize." 

In a moment he conceived the unamiable purpose of dis- 
tracting his sister's attention, and, gliding out of his place, 
he said, in a low voice, and with the sne^ of contempt he 
was in the habit of adopting towards the young ladies of his 
family, '' I dare say, now, you think you are going to beat 
us all ; it is like your usual conceit." 

Poor Maria had just adjusted her last arrow, and wa. 
raising her arms to take aim, when this sarcasm of hei 
brother's met her ear. She was habitually afraid of Edgar, 
and tfie injustice of his remark annoyed. her, for she enter- 
tained no high opinion of herself, and was always ready to 
see and approve of merit in others. She made no reply, for 
she saw the eyes of many of the company directed towards 
herself and Edgar with an expression of curiosity ; but the 
color mounted to her cheeks, and her hand was less firm, 
and not drawing her bow with sufficient force, her arrow, the 
last of her three, fell short of the mark. 
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Edgar rejoiced at the success of his stratagem ; and the 
faalxae of the next couple, and the indifferent success of all 
who preceded him, put him in high spirit»; and when it 
came to his turn, he took his place with an assured step, 
and, with firm hand and unwavering eye, drew his bow, and 
sent his first arrow right into the very centre of the bull's 
eye. Elevated with success, his next was not so carefully 
directed, and it only entered the outer white. His third he 
resolved should make amends, and take its place by the first, 
bat perhaps this time he was over-anxious, for thoi^h he 
aimed several times before he drew his bow, it did not reach 
nearer to the centre of the target than the red. Still, his 
proved the most successful effort that had hitherto been 
made, and of the few that followed, no one came at all near 

him . 

Edgar glanced with triumph at the prize; and Arthur 
Warburton was just about to proclaim him victor, and to 
hand him the silver arrow, when his attention was directed 
to a movement amongst the crowd of spectators, and to the 
murmuring of many voices, at the same time that a young 
lady wearing the green badge of the competitors came run- 
ning up, and a gentlei^n called out, '* Stop ! here is another 
candidate for the prize, who has not yet shot ; the game is 
still undecided.'' 

Great was the feeling*" of annoyance experienced by Ed* 
gar ; but this feeling quickly subsided into that of contempt 
when he perceived that the competitor who had come for- 
ward so inopportunely, and checked him at so important a 
moment, was no other than his cousin Laura. 

Laura's absence from the scene of action at a time so in- 
teresting to all the archers, was caused by her having run to 
the assistance of a little gu*l, who, when plajing with an- 
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other child, had fallen and hurt herself. Her cries drew 
Laura to the spot, and having raised the child, she found 
that no serious injury had taken place, but that the skin of 
her hand and arm was grazed, and that the gravel entering 
in had caused a great deal of pain. She carried the little 
girl to a fountain not far off, where, carefully washing the 
wounded parts, she gently folded her pocket handkerchief 
round the arm. She then remained to soothe the child, and 
having succeeded in stopping her cries, she hurried back, 
and made her appearance, as has just been related, and im- 
mediate room was made for her to take her place before the 
target. 

To Edgar Clifton, the idea of any thing concerning himself 
being interfered with by so insignificant a person as his cousin 
Laura, was a thing too ridiculous to be thought of ; and act- 
ing upon this thoroughly established fact of his own mind, 
he no sooner perceived who it was that had stayed the hand 
which was about to bestow on him the coveted prize, than, 
turning to Arthur Warburton, he said, in a tone of the most 
perfect self-satisfaction, *' You. may as well give me the silver 
arrow at once," at the same time extending his arm to receive 
the prize. ^ 

"Not so fast, not so fast, if you please," said Arthur, 
drawing back, and who, half suspecting the manoeuvre that 
had been practised towards Maria Clifton, did not feel par- 
ticularly anxious that Edgar should carry off the prize ; *' the 
young lady has to shoot first, you know, and that may alter 
the state of affairs." 

"Pshaw!" exclaimed Clifton; "why it is only Laura! 
She cannot shoot. Six months ago she had never had a bow 
m her hand." 

" We shall see," replied Arthur. 
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** Well>" said Edgar, annoyed at the manner of his com- 
panion, " it will be as well to move out of the way ; I have 
no fancy for being shot." 

" We are in no danger here," coolly replied Arthur. 

" Are we not ?" said Edgar. " She is more likely to hit 
us than the target ;" and affecting to feel afraid, he shrugged 
his shoulders and ran to a distant part of the archery ground ; 
but from this spot he was soon drawn by exclamations from 
the crowd of spectators of "Well done!" "Capital!" He 
hastened forward, and arrived just in time to see Laura's last 
aiTow enter the gold, and so true to the centre had she sent 
it, that it not only grazed but partially dislodged his own ; 
and what was his dismay when he farther found that her first 
and second arrows were precisely in the same prominent sit- 
uations as his others ! 

Edgar had made a^ wrong calculation of Laura's powers, 
not only in this, but in many other instances. Her disposition 
was gentle, and her good temper caused her generally to yield 
her will to that pf her imperious cousin ; but she had excel- 
lent sense and a quick capacity, and what she did, whether it 
was sport or more serious occupation, she strove to do well. 
She and Clifton's sistei^ had been for some time practising 
archery as a healthy exercise, and they all, but especially 
Laura, had attained great expertness in the art. 

Laura, like her cousins Maria and Ann Clifton, was afraid 
of Edgar, and had she seen his contemptuous looks directed 
towards her, or been within reach of any of his sarcastic re- 
marks, it is more than probable that she might not have ac- 
quitted herself with the skill she had just evinced. As it 
was, her thoughts were still busy with the little girl she had 
been assisting, and she took her placie before the target free 
from all excitement on the subject, and shot off her three ar- 

5 
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rows with hardly any other feeling than that she was tibere 
to do her best. 

But when she heard it announced that no one had sur- 
passed her, it jnust be allowed that she felt pleased at the 
prospect of possessing the silver arrow. It was agreed by 
common consent, that as a young gentleman and a young 
lady were equal, the prize shoidd be awarded to the young 
lady, but to this £dgar made the most positive objection. 
It was therefore decided that the rival competitors should 
each shoot off one more arrow, the one who took the best 
aim, of course, to be the winner. 

To this arrangement Clifton readily agreed ; and it was 
also settled that he should shoot first. He did so ; but such 
was hb eagerness to win, and his displeasure at Laura's being 
his rival, that the cool determination of his manner forsook 
him ; his hand was unsteady and his aim uncertain, and to 
his great mortification, his arrow, instead of entering any of 
the circles which count, only just lodged in the very extrem- 
ity of the target. 

There was a murmuring among the crowd, but an instinc- 
tive feeling told Edgar that it was not sympathy for him, and 
he had the additional vexation of feeling sure that every one 
wished Laura success rather than himself. With a dejected 
step he moved aside to make room for his cousin to come 
forward ; but in an instant his spirits rose as the thought 
darted across his mind that, badly as he had done, Laura 
might do still worse ; indeed, he felt sure of it, if he could 
only " put her out" — ^the term he was in the habit of using, 
when, by his undue influence, he disconcerted either her or 
his sisters. 

Laura advanced to the proper place with perhaps a less 
composed air than before ; still she adjusted her arrow with 
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Bredsion, and raised her bow to the leyel that seemed to in- 
sure a true aim^ and was just on the point of drawing, when 
Clifton, stepping forward with an assumed air of interest in 
her success, said in an under-tone, " Lower your bow, it is 
too high ; lower, lower, or you will shoot over the target." 
Laura, who was unsuspicious of any artifice, and who never 
at any time disputed her cousin's right to command, did as 
he told her, drew her bow in the situation prescribed, and the 
consequence was that her arrow passed under the target, and 
Clifton was proclaimed victor. 

Several of the company gathered round Laura to express 
their regret at her ill success, but she smiled good-humoredly, 
and said it was of no consequence, she did not mind it ; and 
in a moment or two afterwards she added, ** Edgar cared a 
great deal more about winning the prize than I did, so it is 
better as it is." 

Clifton advanced triumphantly and took possession of the 
silver arrow, having suspended which from a button-hole in 
his jacket, he strutted about, his feelings of self-complacency 
increased by some one of the company stopping him every 
now and then, with a request to look at his prize. One tri^ 
fling drawback to his pleasiure was, that none of his fellow- 
pupils evinced the least interest in his success, or even ap- 
peared to wish to see the beautiful arrow that his skill had 
won. He was, however, resolved that they should notice it, 
and passing close to a spot where most of them chanced to 
be assembled, be called to Harwood and said, 

" You do not wish me joy ; will you not like to see my 
prize ?" 

Thus addressed, Harwood, with that courtesy which had 
its origin in the Christian feeling of esteeming others better 
than himself, stepped forward and looked at and admired the 
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tax)ph7 that so delighted the youthful victor, and his example 
being followed in a degree by the rest of the boys, Edgar 
was beginning to feel better satisfied, when Bennet, followed 
by Page, ran up to the spot where they were all standing, 
and perceiving that the arrow was under examination, said 
out loudly, looking Clifton boldly in the face — 

" You ought not to have had that arrow ; you had no 
right to it. It should have been the young lady's. I heard 
what you said ; you made her hold her bow wrong, and that 
caused her to miss ; if she had shot as she first took aim, she 
would have won. I saw and heard all that passed." 

At this unexpected attack of Bennet, a crimson blush suf- 
fused the cheeks and temples of Clifton. He was mortified 
to have it thought that he owed the possession of the prize 
to any thing besides his superior skill ; and he was angry 
that any one should dare to suspect him of unfair play. But 
it was far from his thoughts to let it be supposed that he felt 
any thing like shame, or that he acknowledged in the slight- 
est degree the truth of the charge brought against him by 
the ingenuous little boy who so fearlessly spoke his opinion. 
What he did, therefore, was to commence a violent harangue 
on Bennet's rudeness and impertinence, which was about to 
receive a warm retort, when they were interrupted by the 
appearance of Arthur Warburton, who came to summon the 
party to the house, where a gentleman, just returned from 
his travels in the Holy Land and several parts of Asia Minor, 
was going to show the company some curious models of 
ruined temples and churches, and some beautiful drawings 
of many of the places mentioned in the New Testament, to- 
gether with the surrounding scenery. 

The party inunediately moved on, Clifton being in advance ; 
and when Bennet was about to follow him in order to repel 
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the charges of rudeness and impertinence that had been 
brought against him, and to maintain that he had said noth- 
ing but the truth, Harwood touched him on the arm, and 
made a sign to him to fall back. 

" My dear John/' said he, " you know that we must not 
disturb the peace of a company with giving way to the ebul- 
litions of our private feelings." 

" Have I done wrong ?" asked John, looking earnestly at 
his friend's countenance. 

" No," replied Harwood ; " not thus far, if you ai-e sure 
you are right in what you said." 

" I am sure I am right," answered John, eagerly ; " more 
than one person said as I do. May I not tell Clifton so ?" 
• " You had better say nothing more on the subject ; you 
have said enough." 

" But how unfair, how contemptible his conduct is !" said 
Bennet. " And then his behaviour to me ! It is too bad !" 
and he continued to give vent to his indignant feelings till 
they had nearly reached the house, when Harwood said, 

"Has not your displeasure lasted long enough ?" 

There was something in Harwood's quiet manner, and the 
composure with which he put this question, that struck Ben- 
net as offering a strong contrast to the stormy state of his 
own feelings ; and he exclaimed, 

" Oh ! Harwood, I am sure you blame me now." 

"I think," replied his companion, "that if^you do not calm 
yourself, you will not enjoy the pleasure that is promised you. 
You remember what we are returning into the house for ?" 

"Yes," replied Bennet, endeavoring to withdraw his 
thoughts from what had so disturbed him, and to fix them 
on the present ; " yes, we are going to see models and draw- 
ings brought from a distant country." 
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" From the Holy Land chiefly," replied Harwood, " so 1 
heard Mr. Warburton tell the boys as they walked off. That 
land, once the scene of events so all-important to the highest 
interests, and so inestimably dear to the heart of man ; where 
He who purchased man's redemption by the sacrifice of Him- 
self, and set an example of patience, of endurance, of for- 
bearance, of forgiveness of mjuries, of — " 

'* Oh ! stop, stop, Harwood," cried Bennet, interrupting 
him, while tears stood in his eyes ; " say no more ; I know 
what you mean. You want to make me feel how wrong I 
have been in giving way to such passion." 

" I want to make you take into consideration, dear boy," 
replied Harwood, ** whether such angry feelings are consist- 
ent with the shortness of this life. Before to-morrow, even 
before a few hours are passed, you will feel that the provo- 
cation you received did not justify the anger you felt. In- 
deed, no provocation can justify violence either of word or 
action." 

" How I wish I could think so at the time," said Bennet, 
earnestly. 

" You must try," replied Harwood ; and the conversation 
dropped, for the friends had arrived at the house, and they 
entered the room where the ejchibition was td take place. 

The gentleman to whom the works of art belonged was 
not only mtelligent and well-informed, but willing to impart 
the information he had gained in travel, so that his remarks 
and explanations greatly increased the pleasure of viewing 
his interesting collection. Every one crowded round the 
table where they were displayed, anxious to see and hear as 
much as possible. Bennet, with some of the younger chil- 
dren of the party, were seated in front, as the elder part of 
the company could look over their heads. Several times he 
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felt himself pushed upon from behind by some eager looker- 
on ; and observing Clifton, among the rest, striving to obtain 
a nearer view of one of the models, he got up, and, in an 
obliging manner, offered him his seat, which was immediately 
taken, but vdtbout the slightest acknowledgment of the 
civility ; on the contrary, Clifton made his way into the va- 
cated place with such abrupt haste as to push roughly 
against Bennet. The little boy felt the color mount to his 
cheeks, and a sensation of returning anger was rising at this 
ungracious behavior,' when he caught a ook of approval 
from Harwood, that more than rewarded him for his self- 
denial in giving up his good situation, and at once restored 
his mind to a placid state. 

When the exhibition was over, the company again re- 
paired to the lawn and pleasure-grounds, which were laid 
out with great taste, and were still glowing in summer ver- 
. dure. The parterres were studded with flowers, which de- 
lighted the eye with their beauty, or regaled the senses with 
their rich perfumes. Ever and anon some gayly-tinted 
butterfly winged its bright flight through the air, and hovered 
fluttering over the choicest sweets ; while the industrious bee 
soothed the ear with its busy hum as it sought among the 
honeyed blossoms for its treasure. There were walks, too, 
to suit all tastes ; shady, retired walks, where the over-arch- 
ing trees obscured the light of day, and no sound met the 
ear byt the murmuring of the river as it crept along its sedgy 
banks ; walks where the sun was only partially excluded by 
light trees, and where his beams alternately shaded or shone 
on the flowery path below, just as the breeze waved the airy 
branches to and fro ; and, lastly, there were walks where the 
eye could range over the distant country, or repose on the 
gentle slopes or acclivities of the park, where, under trees 
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the growth of centuries, herds of deer were assembled to 
seek shelter from the heat of the day. 

From these varied scenes the company were recalled in 
about half an hour to partake of the refreshments which were 
laid out in tents erected on the lawn« A band of miisic 
played at intervals during the repast, which was substantia] 
as well as elegant. 

In seating a large party, even among the most well-bred 
persons, there is generally a degree of bustle and confusion, 
and it is to be regretted that this is particularly the case 
where children form part of the company. Many a lady has 
her dress trodden on, or is pushed oil one side by a rude 
boy striving to obtain some place he fancies ; or, again, ladies 
have too often to seek for seats, as those they were approach- 
mg are seized upon by greedy children. 

To this sort of behavior Clifton formed no exception, that 
is, as far as taking care of himself before all others. It is 
true he did not commit any gross acts of rudeness, such as 
pushing or driving against persons, but he watched his op- 
portunity, and glided in among the first of the company, and 
casting a hasty but knowing glance over the well-spread 
tables, took a seat opposite some of the choicest dishes, from 
which he began lavisnly helping himself the mom^it he could 
do so with any regard to propriety. Opposite to him were 
two or three unoccupied places, in which, after modestly 
waiting to see that no one else.want/cd, some of the elder of 
his fellow-pupils sat down. They bad just arranged them- 
selves, when a little girl, whom they knew to be Ann Clif- 
ton, came up to her brother, and asked him if there' were 
room for her where he was. She stood timidly behind; 
and as on her repeating her question he did not answer, she 
seemed inclined to touch him on the arm to let him know 
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8he was there, but she seemed afraid to venture. Harwood 
immediately rose, and invited the young lady to come round 
and take his seat ; but she did not observe him, as she was 
intent upon making her brother aware of her presence. On 
this, Marshall, who was also observant of what was passing, 
called across the table, 

** Clifton, there is a young lady heside you who is in want 
of a seat." 

Still Clifton went on eating his chicken and tongue as if 
he did not hear ; but Marshall, for whom :he scene was not 
without its amusement, at the same time that he felt con^ 
tempt for Clifton's conduct, was determined that he should 
not escape, and he repeated his observation. Marshall's 
voice was not loud, but it had that clear full tone that sel- 
dom fails to make itself heard, and this time Edgar found 
himself compelled to attend ; and npt only he, but a good- 
natured lad, who, from having been busily engaged in con- 
versation with his neighbor, had not observed Ann. 

On seeing how the case stood, he immediately said : '' Oh ! 
we will make room for you directly ;" and pushing Clifton a 
UtUe on one side, and his friend on the other, he made room 
accordingly, and giving his hand to the little girl, he assisted 
her over the bench, and placed her comfortably between her 
brother and himself, and the repast proceeded without any 
further interruption. Harwood and Marshall having eaten 
with good appetite a sufficient portion of substantial food, 
and partaken in moderation of the lighter delicacies with 
which the table was interspersed, amused themselves with 
looking about them till a signal was given for a general rising 
of the company. They drank no wine, for they were in good 
health, and required no artificial stimulant ; only Welby, who 
had been ordered it medicinally, drank one glass of port. It 
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was not without a feeling of considerable surprise, that the j 
saw their fellow-pupil opposite with the decanter frequently 
in his hand; so often, indeed, that they reckoned that ho 
could not have drunk less than five glasses of wine. 

Five glasses of wine for one individual, and that individual 
a youth not far advanced in his teens! Not to say any 
thing of the injurious effect upon his constitution, what a 
waste was this ! These five glasses of wine might have 
brought strength and refreshment to some poor sufferer lying 
languishing in want and obscurity on a sick-bed. The boys 
who read this history, will, if their lives are spared, grow to 
be men; happy will it be if the above observations may 
sometimes check the needless extravagance and wanton 
waste of an expensive luxury, and turn its profuseness in a 
direction where it will be productive of mutual benefit hoih. 
to the ^ver and receiver. 

When Clifton had eaten and drank till even imtasted deli- 
cacies failed further to stimulate his appetite, he really 
seemed quite exhausted with the toil, and folding his arms, 
he leaned forward and rested them on the table, and in this 
position he appeared first to recollect the vicinity of his 
sister. Turning his head round towards her, he swd, " Do 
you want to eat any thing ? Shall I help you to some- 
thing?" 

Ann thanked him, and said she had been well taken care of. 

"Well, then," said he, "just move off; go and find your 
mamma ; we are crowded here ;" and he stretched himself 
out, so that, to avoid the pressure, she jumped off her seat ; 
but not knowing where to look for Mrs. Clifton, and feeling 
embarrassed among so many strangers, she still lingered near 
her brother. 

Harwood saw her dilemma, and came round and asked if 
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he should lead her to her mamma, which offer heing gladly 
accepted, he took her into an adjoining tent where Mrs. Clif- 
ton and her sister were found. When the company left the 
tents, one amusement followed another till tea, which took 
place at an early hour. After this repast there was still time 
for something else, and Clifton proposed a game of cricket. 
He had a right to choose, for it had been settled early in the 
day, that whoever was the victor in archery should be entitled 
to the choice of the concluding amusement. 

Many of the company thought that, as it was the last, 
Edgar might have fixed on something in which the young 
ladies could have taken a part ; but of this he never thought, 
and it seemed to displease him that there was a difficulty in 
finding players enough for a good game. Arthur Warburton 
could not play, owing to a sprmned wrist, but he politely 
bought for those who could, and in passing Mr. Raymond, he 
n&ked him if he could assist him in his search. 

" My boys," replied he, " are all fond of cricket, and, I 
believe, tolerably good players. I see some of them standbg 
imder yonder clump of trees, I will go and ask them to join 
in a game." 

Mr. Raymond did so, but there was an evident reluctance 
to comply with his request ; and feeling sure there was some 
sufficient reason for this unusual backwardness in doing any 
thing he proposed, he did not press the matter, and moved 
on, while the boys ran off to prevent any further application 
being made to them to play. The truth of the matter was, 
that they were so disagreeably impressed with Clifton's be- 
havior, that a feeling nearly amounting to shame had taken 
possession of them at his being. a fellow-pupil, and they 
wished for the present to keep themselves as much as they 
could away from him. 
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But to retum to the cricket : a sufficient namber of players 
could not be mustered, and Arthur Warburton was reporting 
to Clifton his want of success, when Mr. Raymond came up 
with a note in his hand, which he said the servant had just 
brought, the purport of which was, to inform him that a 
gentleman was waiting at his house to see hun on particular 
busmess. ''This being the case," continued he> '' I believe I 
must no^ retwn home^ and I must take my pupils with me; 
it appears there can be no cricket, and they will, I feel as- 
sured, forgive my carrying them ojQf rather sooner than they 
expected." 

Arthur was smcerely attached to his former tutor, and 
though he would not seek to detain him, he regretted his 
early departure, and in order to enjoy a little more of his 
society, he said he would walk home with him, which he 
could very well do and be back before the remainder of the 
guests went away. Many who lived at a distance were al- 
ready gone. 

The pupils were all summoned, and the two younger War- 
burtons begged to be allowed to join the walking party. 
This was agreed to, and they set off, Mr. Raymond and Ar- 
thur leading the way. William Warburton and Haxwood 
followed next, and they were succeeded by Henry Warburton 
and Welby. During the walk Clifton made some fruitless 
attempts to engage the attention of the two younger Warbur- 
tons, but William was intent upon communicating to his com- 
panion some interesting particulars concerning a family, mu- 
tual acquaintances, who were gone out as settlers to one of 
the new colonies. Harwood, with his usual good feeling, 
would have suffered Edgar to attach himself to them, but 
whenever he came up William ceased speaking, and seemed 
60 much annoyed that he desisted from any further notice of 
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the young heir. With Henry it was still worse ; he was at 
no pains to conceal the distaste he had for his company, for 
whenever he approached, though he did not seem to see him, 
he lowered his voice into a whisper, and appeared to he com- 
municating matter of great importance to Welby. 

Clifton had no desire to join his tutor and Arthur, for he 
felt certain his presence would not be welcome ; and as to 
Marshall and Temple, they were intent, the one upon repeat- 
ing, the other upon counting the lines of a Latin ode, a dis- 
cussion having arisen as to the number it contained; and 
what with laughing and occasional interruptions in their path, 
they were continually going over and over again, declaring 
they had made a mistake in counting, so that their occupation 
bid fair to last till they reached home. Respecting Page and 
Bennet, could the haughty youth have brought himself to 
seek theii* society, it would have been of little use, for they 
were scampering about together as usual ; sometunes running 
up a bank to peep at a bird's nest in the hedge-row, or to 
gather a switch, or seize upon a shining pebble, or else they 
were jumping down beside a ditch to trace a water-course, 
or gather a wild-flower, or examine the nature of the soil. 

So the heir of Abbeylands and the victor of the day was 
obliged to walk from Mrs. Warburton's to his tutor's house 
with no othir companion than his own not very pleasant 
thoughts. 

At night, as his pupils were about to retire to rest, Mr. 
Raymond stopped them to address a few words to them. 
" Young gentlemen," said he, " the day which is just past 
has been spent by us in a manner differing considerably from 
the usual tenor of our lives. We have mixed in a large so- 
ciety ; we have s^n and heard a variety of matters that do 
not enter into our daily avocations ; we have met with many 
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things that have excited thoughts and feelings which are not 
familiar to us ; and, last of all, we have been seated at a 
sumptuous feast. This being the case, it behooves us to exert 
a more than ordinary share of self-examination, in order to 
see whether, under these novel circumstances, we have con- 
ducted ourselves as we ought. Let us, when we retire to 
the solitude of our own rooms, ask ourselves, in the first 
place, whether, in mixing with so many of our fellow- 
creatures, our feelings of benevolence have been excited; 
whether we have felt good-will towards them ; or even if we 
have experienced, in some degree, a desire that they should 
have enjoyment as well as ourselves. In the next place, let 
us consider if we have availed ourselves of any opportunity 
that has offered for increasing our stock of knowledge. I do 
not mean that in such an assembly as we are just come from 
we should have devoted our time to study, but simply that 
we should encourage such a feeling as will make us habitually 
incline to what elevates rather than to what depresses the 
mind. Let us recall the past, that we may reflect whether, 
when we were enjoying the bright sunshine and the soft ear ; 
when our eye was delighted with the beautiful flowers, and 
our hearts refreshed with looking over the verdant park, and 
resting on the glorious country around ; when we were mix- 
ing in friendly communion with our fellow-beings ; when we 
were in the full possession of health, of liberty, of life, our 
thoughts once rose to Him from whom all this good pro- 
ceeded ? — did we breathe one prayer of thankfulness ?— or 
did we, like the brute creation, unendowed with reason, re- 
ceive all without our hearts expanding with one inward glow 
of love and praise ? And then, to conclude our retrospect, 
did we partake with moderation of the good things provided 
for us by our hospitable hostess ? or did we say to ourselves. 
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* Where there is such abundance, it can make no difference 
how much I eat and drmk/ or * What I consume can scarcely 
be missed amid such profusion ?' forgetting that it is our own 
individuality that is affected, that moderation is required for 
our own sakes, and that abundance forms no excuse for ex- 
cess. You, boys," continued Mr. Raymond, " from your po- 
sition in society, will all, most probably, have to mix much in 
the world, and this constant habit of self-examination wiU be 
one of your best safeguards in keeping you in the right path." 

This address, which was spoken with affectionate earnest- 
ness, was listened to in respectful silence by all the pupils, 
while in the hearts of some it sank deep, exciting at the same 
time increased love and veneration for their tutor, who never 
ceased to labor anxiously for their welfare. 

In passing Harwood's room, on his way to his own. Temple 
stopped to ask him to lend him a translation he had made the 
week before of a favorite passage m Virgil. Harwood did not 
immediately find it, and Temple, followed by Marshall and 
Welby, entered, and the four friends presently fell into con- 
versation upon some of the events of the past day, but which 
conversation soon merged into one engrossing point, namely, 
the behavior of Clifton. His selfishness, his unbrotherly con- 
duct, and his unfair play, were all warmly canvassed, and the 
subject was far from being exhausted, when Harwood abrupt- 
ly brought it to a close by exclaiming — 

" Are we not wrong ? Surely, we are not at all acting up 
to the spirit of Mr. Raymond's address. It is our own con- 
duct that we have to examine, and our own faults that we 
have to condemn, not those of another." 

There^was a pause of some moments ; each boy felt self- 
condemned. 
" Harwood is right," said Marshall ; « we are doing wrong." 
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" Yes," said Temple, " let us go to our own rooms, and 
while our tutor's words are fresh in our minds, let us look 
into our own hearts and minds, and we shall find, I fear, fully 
enough to occupy us before we go to sleep, without dwelling 
on the failings of another." 

The l»ys then separated, Welby observing as they parted, 
'' If we had been more watchful, we should not have falleii 
mto this error." 

And what were Clifton's reflections when, after the bustle 
and excitement of the past day, he found himself in the 
solitude of his own chamber? To self-examination, at least 
in the only way in which it is useful, he had never been 
accustomed, for he had never been taught to practise it. 
Still, reflection was not an unfrequent operation of his mind ; 
but, unhappily, his thoughts had generally but one tendency 
— ^the increase of his own gratification, or the avoidance of 
what was disagreeable to him. 

On this memorable evening Clifton thought a great deal ; 
he did not pursue any systematic train of meditation, but he 
turned over in his mind the events of the past day, seeking 
to derive amusement from them ; and in so doing, many un- 
pleasant thoughts would force themselves upon him. It was 
in vain that he said to himself, '' I am the winner of the 
silver arrow," and sought in the possession of the pretty 
bauble to still an uncomfortable feeling that would keep 
presenting itself. He took it up and laid it down, and viewed 
it first in one position, and then in another, in order to con- 
firm himself m the idea of its value ; still,' the thought would 
force itself in, and keep its place in his mind, that he had not 
acted fairly respecting it, and that his conduct, as regarded 
his elder sister and his cousin, had been ungenerous. 

He put it away from him — ^laid it aside in a drawer — and 
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conjured up recollections of the feast for his amusement. 
Here, the image of his younger sister met him, hut he quickly 
dismissed all rememhrance of his behavior to her, saying to 
himself, " It was only Ann— it did not signify about her ; 
she would be sure to get something, some time or other." 
But as regarded his own share of the repast, the retrcftpection 
was not quite so easily disposed of, for an aching head and a 
sick stomach imperatively informed him that he had overeaten 
considerably, and had drank a great deal too much wine. His 
thoughts then went rambling on to the company, some of 
whom he admired, and with whom he would have been glad 
to have made progress towards intimacy ; but it seemed to 
strike him upon reflection that in most instances his advances 
had been coolly received. One lady in particular, whose 
amiable countenance and graceful manner had attracted him, 
together with her two gentlemanly sons, answered him with 
apparent reluctance when he spoke to them ; and then the 
traveller, to whom he would have been glad to have talked 
a little, took no notice of what he said, though to two or 
three questions from that little insignificant Bennet, he 
returned the most full and obliging answers. *' It is very 
strange," thought he ; " very strange, indeed !" he repeated, 
as he laid his aching head on his pillow ; but by degrees, 
whether it was from being in the dark, or that his recumbent 
position eased the pain in his head, or that by searching for 
a cause for what sd much surprised him — ^whether it was 
from one or all of these combined — ^he seemed at last to 
catch a glimpse of the truth ; but the truth was not pleasant, 
and he rejected it. He tossed uneasily on his bed, and re- 
assured himself by saying, " Nonsense ! it is no such thing ; 
it is most unlikely." Still the thought reverted again and 
again to his mind, and at last stood in a tangible form before 
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' bim, telling him that his refusal to assist Mrs. Lee had become 
known in the party, and worse than that, his unfair play bad 
been detected. Several things now recurred to bis mind 
which convinced him that it must be so. All the young 
Warburtons seemed to avoid him, and Arthur, he now re- 
membered, when he handed him the prize, had neither looked 
at nor spoken to him ; and he recalled to mind that several 
ladies had stood for some time conversing together in low- 
tones, at the same time that they cast several significant looks 
towards him, and that when he approached they suddenly- 
left off talking, only one of the party, who had not seen 
him come up, said, " I had rather my son should never gain 
a prize as long as he lives than that he should be guilty of 
such conduct." At the time he thought nothing of it, but 
he now felt sure that the ladies had been talking of and con- 
demning him. And then his fellow-pupils seemed quite shy 
of him. He felt all this to be exceedingly disagreeable, and 
the more so because, however he might seek to deceive him- 
self, he could not altogether deny that it was true. He could 
not sleep ; and as he lay restless on his bed, portions of Mr. - 
Raymond's address recurred to his mind, and seemed to 
increase his annoyance. He* made a strong effort over him- 
self to banish his present tram of thought by substituting 
another in its place, and he in a measure succeeded, but 
vnthout its bringing with it peace of mind. 

The method the young heir of Abbeylands took to soothe 
his irritated feelings was calling to mind and dwelling upon 
his own consequence; not exactly his own present conse- 
quence, but what it was to be when he came into possession 
of his fortune. He enumerated the different sources from 
which his wealth was to pour in, and thought of the various 
estates that would one day be his. He knew that the 
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possessor of landed property, such as he was to inherit, must 
inevitably be a person of consequence, and as such, he doubted 
not, entitled to respect and attention. He felt assured that 
one day he should be courted, and admired, and praised ; 
and in these happy anticipations he consoled himself for the 
slights that had been put upon him, and the mortifications 
he had endured, during a day that he had promised himself 
should be one of triumph and unmixed pleasure. But again 
something of Mr. Raymond's address rose to his mind, and 
seemed to whisper in his ear, that it depended on himself, 
and not on outward things, to acquire love and respect from 
his fellow-creatures. And selfish as Edgar Clifton had been 
made by injudicious training, there was an aching void in his 
heart that told him that the love and sympathy of others 
were indispensable to happiness. He had not yet hit upon 
the right method of regaining composure of mind ; he mis- 
took the means to be employed. Self-condemnation and 
repentance were those he should hare used. • 



CHAPTER VI. 

"Wherever the tempter is spreading his snare, 
Bemember, I charge thee, thy brother is there ; 
And though all degraded, and sinful, and blind. 
Thou yet mayst redeem him with words that are kind." 

The morning following the events related in the last 
chapter, Clifton was doomed to experience a continuation of 
mortification. The boys were all assembled in the study, 
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waiting for their tutor to commence the daily lessons, when 
Mr. Raymond entered the room, followed by a respectable 
looking woman, neatly dressed in black. 

" Mrs. Lee, young gentlemen," said he, motioning for her 
to advance. " She has been with me some little time, and 
has already said far more than the trifling service we did her 
deserves ; but she has a warm and grateful heart, and cannot 
rest satisfied without being allowed to thank you in person 
for the timely aid you afforded her." 

The poor widow having stated that illness had hitherto 
prevented her calling, then expressed in strong terms her 
gratitude for the pity and kindness which had been shown 
her in her great distress. She said that a load of sorrow 
had been removed from her, not only on her own account 
but on that of her son, who must have shared her misfortune 
and disgrace ; and she went on to say that it was not only 
present ruin that she had been saved from, but that all sus- 
picion appeared to be removed from *her, and her character 
re-established, owing to the circumstance of Mr. Raymond 
and his pupils having come forward in her behalf. She then 
briefly alluded to some of the past afiSictions^of her life, the 
struggles she and her husband had endured ; and then his 
death, which was followed by the recent misfortune, with 
which they were acquainted ; but all of which troubles she 
now humbly thanked God were passed^ and brighter days 
seemed coming, for emplojrment was promised her not only 
from her landlord but from others. 

As Mrs. Lee* spoke, she looked round occasionally at all 
the pupils, but, either from Clifton's being in the most prom- 
inent situation, or from some other cause, her eye generally 
rested upon him ; and in all the most touching points of her 
narrative, and in all her warmest expressions of gratitude, 
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she always ended by saymg, " You see, young gentleman, of 
^hat service your kindness, and that of your companions, 
has been to me." 

Poor Mrs. Lee was entirely ignorant of Clifton's behavior 
in the business, or she would have most carefully avoided 
addressing him ; but so it was ; and he sat writhing under 
the wounds that she kept unconsciously inflicting. It was a 
most pitiable situation for Clifton ; he seemed to think that 
not only Mrs. Lee's, but every other eye was upon him. He 
colored, he fidgeted on his seat; he turned his head first 
one way, and then another ; and, finally, would have run off, 
but that pride forbade him to do so ; and he kept resolutely 
in his place, wishing, by so doing, to show that he con^dered 
he had nothing to be ashamed of. He thought Mrs. Lee's 
visit would never end, but at length she took her leave, her 
concluding speech and last look being directed to him ; she, 
poor woman, thinking in her simplicity that the emotion he 
betrayed was a further proof of the tenderness of his heart. 
When the door was closed after her, there was entire silence 
for some moments, which to Clifton seemed more insupport- 
able than would have been reproof from his tutor, or sneers 
from his companions. No sound disturbed the luipleasant 
state of his thoughts ; no one spoke '^ and the still sihall voice 
of conscience had ample opportunity of making itself heard. 

The business of the day was commenced without any com- 
ment being made on Mrs. Lee's visit ; neither was she or her 
affairs alluded to in the course of the momuig. Still, Clifton 
found it a great relief when he made his escape from Mr. 
Raymond's to spend the afternoon at Western Villa; his 
grandmamma having obtained his tutor's permission for him 
to do so. As he rolled along in the easy carriage tliat was 
sent for his conveyance, and felt that he was leaving tutor. 
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Bcbool, and companions, all behind, his spirits rose, and as 
he stepped from the carriage into the lawn before the house 
where the family were assembled, he determined to quell all 
remaining uneasmess by breathing an inward yet hearty *' I 
don't care/' 

But his feelings were soon again ruffled, and his compo- 
sure continued to be disturbed at intervals during the day. 
The first annoyance was caused by his sister Ann. She was 
a little in advance of the rest of the party ; and as soon as 
she saw her brother, she asked him where Harwood was. 
She expected to see him, for her grandmamma, thinking to 
increase the pleasure of Edgar's visit, had told him that he 
might invite Harwood, or any other of his companions to ac- 
company him. But of this permission he had no desire to 
avail himself : he was too ill at ease, and only too glad to 
be away from all who might remind him of the sources of 
his discomfiture. 

It was very disagreeable, therefore, to be asked, the mo- 
ment he arrived at Western Villa, where Harwood was ; and 
still more so that, upon his making no answer, his sister Ann 
should have gone on to explain that she meant that good- 
natured looking boy who had been so kind to her at Mrs. 
Warburton's, the preceding day. 

Clifton passed abruptly on ; but the same question being 
repeated by Mrs. Luttrel, as to why Harwood, or any other 
of his school-fellows had not accompanied him, he was 
obliged to answer, and he replied that he had not asked 
them ; addmg, in an under-tone, that he did not want them. 

" Very well, my dear," said his grandmamma, " as you 
like ; it was only to please you that I mentioned it, for I am 
told that your fellow-pupils are a very nice set of boys — a 
very gentlemanly, well-conducted set, indeed !" 
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This observation of Mrs. LuttreFs was followed by^ Mrs. 
Clifton's bestowing a few words of warm commendation not 
only on the boys, but on their tutor, with whose straight- 
forward manner and good sense she had been much pleased. 
And then Clifton's sisters and cousins commenced asking a 
variety of questions as to which boy was the cleverest, which 
the best-tempered, what were the favorite amusements, and 
other very natural inquiries to a young relative who had left 
home for the first time, but which, in Edgar's present state 
of feeling, were very annoying ; and after retunibg a few 
short answers, he broke away from them, and ran oflf. 
After waiidering about for a little while, he made his way 
to the garden wall, and regaled himself upon the finest fruit 
he could find, quite regardless whether by so doing he 
should deprive his grandmamma of what she prized. He 
was still feasting when the three girls came up ; and Maria 
called out, 

" Oh ! Edgar, you should noV take those peaches. Grand- 
mamma always gathers the fruit herself; and to-day there 
is company to dinner." 

"Well,- do you let them alone then," said Clifton. 

" We always do," said Ann. 

" Then there will be enough for company," said Clifton,^ 
laying his . hand on a beautiful peach that just caught his 
eye, "if I take this ; I must have this one more." 

"No, pray .don't!" exclaimed Maria, "don't take any 
more. Here comes grandmamma with her basket to gathei 
them, and she will be vexed to find so many gone." 

" What do you mean," said Clifton, quite angry at the 
accusation, though feeling no shame at the meanness of his 
behavior, " she does not count them, does she ?" * 

" Not that I know of," replied Maria, "but—" she hes- 
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itatcd, for she felt afraid to say what she thought, which 
was, that as so many had been taken from the wall, her 
grandmamma must miss them. 

" Go on," said Clifton, in a mocking tone, " pray do not 
stop in what you were going to say." 

But, much to Maria's relief, Mrs. Luttrel came up and 
put an end to the conversation. 

"All here, said she, smiling good-naturedly on her 
grandchildren ; '' I thought I should find you in the garden 
to help me. Now one of you must hold the basket for me. 
Here, Edgar, it shall be you. Now follow me to the trees," 
continued she, " but we must step carefully, or the gardener 
will tell us we have injured his crop of endive for the 
winter." 

Clifton took the basket, and the gathering began ; but it 
soon became evident that the old lady missed some of her 
fruit ; she looked up and down, and moved from one tree to 
another, and searched carefully among the leaves, but sev- 
eral fine peaches that she had marked in her eye were not 
to be seen. " It's very odd 1" at last she exclaimed, " I am 
certain there were more peaches this morning ;" then turn- 
ing to the girls who were standing by on the gravel walk, 
she said, " I know you do not touch them, my dears." 

" No, that we do not, grandmamma !" burst from all three 
in so hearty a manner, that there could be no doubt of their 
innocence. 

" I am sorry they are gone," said Mrs. Luttrel ; " I must 
make some inquiry as to how they went ;" then observing 
the expression of concern which was on the faces of the 
three girls, she added, " I can buy peaches, certainly, only it 
was a pleasure to gather them off my own trees, and these 
trees I trained myself — but never mind. I am keeping you 
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waiting, Edgar; you wiir be tired if—." Mrs. Luttrel 
stopped short in what she was going to say, for she was 
Btrack with her grandson's heightened color, but which color, 
even while she looked at him, faded away, and left him very 
pale. A suspicion immediately crossed her mind that she 
owed the loss of her peaches to him. She became quite 
silent, and pondered over the matter in her own mind ; at 
first she thought there could hardly have been time for him 
to have demolished so many ; but she recollected that he 
had run away from the rest of the family and had been a 
good while alone, and she knew that no stranger had entered 
the garden since his arrival ; and, moreover, she now called 
to mind that not more than an hour before she had been 
walking beside the wall and had not then missed any of the 
fruit. She was obliged therefore to come to the conclusion 
that Edgar was the delinquent. She felt very sorry that it 
was so, for it betrayed a greedy and selfish disposition, which 
she would have been very glad not to have found in a grand- 
son of hers. Yet she said nothing on the subject, but keep- 
ing her suspicions to herself, resumed her occupation. 

Mrs. Luttrel, though good-natured and kind-hearted, was 
a person of no great energy of mind, and she was one of 
those easy characters who are too apt to let wrong prevail, 
rather than use any exertion in the prevention of it, which 
might draw consequences on themselves not altogether 
pleasant. In the present instance she considered that her 
daughter was come to pay her a long-talked-of visit, and 
that if she exposed the fault of her darling son she should 
cause her uneasiness, and that at any rate she should disturb 
the happiness of that day. Besides which she wished that 
her grandson should have nothing to mterfere with the en- 
joyment of his holiday. 

7 
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It is a pity that the good lady had not possessed ixior» 
courage, for it would have been for Edgar's benefit. But 
she was falsely indulgent ; and this had been the case with 
almost all who had any thing to do with the young heir till 
he came to Mr. Raymond's. 

But if Clifton suffered no reproaches from his too indul- 
gent grandmamma, he was almost immediately exposed to 
an annoyance of a most disagreeable kind, from which he in 
vain endeavored to escape. 

Mrs. Luttrel was still engaged in gathering the wall-fmit, 
with her grandson standing by holding the basket, when 
they were startled by a shrill voice calling out, " How do 
you do, Mrs. Luttrel ?" and on turning round Clifton per- 
ceived a lady tripping briskly down the gravel walk, and 
springing over the border, she caught Mrs. Luttrel by the 
hand, and shaking it warmly, said, 

" You see I am come early that I may enjoy the 
more of your company ;" and then, fixing a pair of keen, 
penetrating eyes on Clifton, she added, " Your grandson, I 
conclude ; I heard he was to be with you to-day, and I am 
very glad of it, for I want to ask him a hundred questions 
about a very interesting circumstance that everybody is 
talking of, but of which you know, my dear friend, I cannoi, 
tell how much to believe is true, whether a part, or the 
whole, seeing I am only just come to Comlea, and am as 
yet quite a stranger in the place. But I am running on at a 
great rate, without hearing any thing about you ; do tell me 
how you are, and how you have been this long while, and 
all about yourself.*' 

The lady stopping to take breath, Mrs. Luttrel pioceeded 
to answer some of her inquiries, and also to assure her that 
she was glad to see her, which was really the case, for she 
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was an intelligent, amusing person, bnt having no affairs of 
importance of her own to attend to, she was rather toa fond 
of gossip, and took a good deal of pains to be well-informed 
of the passing events of any neighborhood in which she 
might chance to be residing. 

Mrs. Pryor, that was the lady's name, though an old ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Luttrel's, was but recently come into the 
neighborhood, and she had only received imperfect accounts 
of Mrs. Lee's history. She, therefore, caught with eager- 
ness at the opportunity of having it, at the fountain-head, as 
she called it, from one of Mr. Raymond's pupils, they having 
been chief actors in the affair. 

When Mrs. Pryor mentioned the very interesting circum- 
stance that had recently occurred in the town of Comlea, 
Clifton experienced an uneasy sensation ; but when he learned 
that she wanted to question him respecting Mrs. Lee's affair, 
he meditated instant escape from the inquisitive lady ; at the 
same time he desired to avoid the appearance of taking 
%ht. He looked round for his sisters and cousin to call 
one of them to come and take his place beside his grand- 
mamma, but they had disappeared ; they were gone to talk 
over ty themselves the disagreeable busmess of the peaches, 
for they were hurt at their kind grandmamma's loss, and 
vexed at Clifton's mean and greefciy behavior. 

Seeing that there was no help from this source, he said, 
" You have got peaches enough I think, grandmamma ;" and 
leaking, at the same time, an attempt to push the basket 
into her hands, he added, "I will go now and join my 
slaters." 

Mrs. Luttrel did not take the basket, and she said in a 
^oice the tones of which did not fall quite pleasantly on the 
impatient youth's ear, "I have not got enough peaches. 
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Edgar, but there are no more ripe. I thought I should have 
had a treat for my friends, but some one who prefers his own 
gratification to that of others has been here before xne. I 
must have some currants to make up another dish for des- 
sert. In the farther part of the garden there is a tree of 
very fine white ones matted up ; you shall come with me 
and remove the matting, and help to gather them." 

This demand upon Edgar was as disagreeable as it was 
unexpected, but there was no help for it ; go he must ; and 
during the short walk from the garden wall to the currant 
ground, Mrs. Pryor made several attempts to fix his atten- 
tion on the subject on which she wanted to be enlightened, 
but he contrived to evade answering all her preliminary 
questions, such as, whether he knew Mrs. Lee personally, 
and how it was that Mr. Raymond came to hear of her, <fec., 
by stopping first on one side the path and then on the other, 
to look at a plant or to pull up a weed ; but when they were 
fairly arrived at the currant-tree and Edgar had commenced 
operations, Mrs. Pryor would no longer be put oflf, and she 
asssdled him with such a series of questions, that he found it 
wholly out of his power to avoid answering a portion of 
them, and it required an exercise of ingenuity that was really 
quite painful, to prevent her finding out the precise part he 
had tak«n in the affair, the knowledge of which he was most 
desirous to conceal, especially as he found the transaction had 
gained great credit for those who had had a share in it, and 
his vanity made him desirous of appearing to have been one. 

The being suspected, as he felt sure he was, by his grand- 
mamma of having eaten her peaches, had lowered Edgar's 
natural tone of confidence, and he did not feel the powei;* 
which at another time he might have possessed of baffling 
the lady's curiosity, and he had to listen to and answer all 
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iv queries and calculations as to the precise sum to be paid 
by Mrs. Lee ; how much had been already subscribed when 
they first heard of her loss ; how much Mr. Raymond gave ; 
and the exact amount of shillings and pence that was added 
by each boy to make up the amount of money required to 
pay off the debt. 

Clifton was sorely perplexed; sometimes he pretended 
not to hear, at others he sought the concealment of the 
branches of the currant-tree, and stooped his head first on 
one side and then on the other : but it was of no use ; Mrs. 
Pryor could stoop too, and at every turn he met the keen 
glance of her inquiring eye, and his ear was assailed by the 
sharp tones of her shrill voice. 

" I am well punished," thought he, " for robbing grand- 
mamma of her peaches ; if I had let them alone, currants 
would not have been wanted, and I should not have been ex- 
posed to this persecution." 

At length the gathering was completed, and Edgar, heated 
and flushed, snatched up the basket and hurried away with 
it to the house, leaving his tormentor, notwithstanding all he 
had gone through on her account, not thoroughly satisfied 
oh the subject that excited her curiosity. The confused and 
hesitating manner in which Edgar had replied to some of her 
inquiries had not escaped a lady of Mrs. Pryor's penetration, 
and a doubt was left on her mind as to whether, after all, 
she had heard the exact truth concerning a mafter to which 
her inquisitive spirit had led her to attach much importance. 
But, satisfied or not, the lady was obliged to remain con- 
tented with what information she had gained, for she could 
pbtain nothing further from Clifton, for he carefully avoided 
coming near her for the remainder of the morning, and at 
dinner he placed himself as far from her as possible. 
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But though successful in ayoiding ihe vicinity of this ladj, 
Edgar was not destined to enjoy repoge of feeling during his 
repast. Directly opposite to him was seated a young' man 
who had been at Mrs. Warburton's the day before, and who, 
though not an archer himself, had been an attentive observer 
of the sport. This young man was a very little eater and a 
great talker ; and being, moreover, of a lively turn, as soon 
as he had satisfied his slight appetite, he looked about for 
something to divert the tediousness of a large dinner party. 
Of his two neighbors, one was deaf, and the other too intent 
upon the pleasures of the table to be very conversable ; he 
therefore was well pleased to observe Clifton seated opposite 
him, and he determined to amuse himself at his expense ; 
but as CliFton was intent upon making an excellent dinner, 
he had to wait some time before he could fix his attention. 
At lasty the repast being nearly concluded, Clifton leaned 
back in his chair to repose a little after his toils, previous to 
his final attack upon the good cheer. This moment was 
seized upon by the young man to make his opening speech, 
in which Jie contrived artfully to throw in sufficient flattery 
to gain an attentive" hearing. He began by complimenting 
him on his skill in archery, remarking, also, the pleasure he 
must have felt in being the winner of the prize. He then 
spoke of the young ladies' shooting, adverted to the advice 
he supposed Clifton to have given them, and proceeded in a 
stnun of mingled sarcasm and mock admiration to comment i 
on the whole of the transaction, till no doubt was left on 
Clifton's mind that he was fully aware of his unfair play, and 
of his having won the prize by means that any one possessed 
of the smallest share of right feeling would blush to own. 

Clifton was entirely disconcerted ; in vain he tried to paory 
the attack or turn the conversation ; the young man would < 
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not be stopped ; and the more he saw the discomfited boy 
flinch under his attack, the more zest it seemed to give him 
to persevere ; and he went on till he had attracted the at- 
tention of several of the party, and made them as well-in- 
fonned upon the subject as himself, so that when Clifton 
cast his eyes around in the hope of finding countenance and 
support, he only saw averted looks and ill-suppressed sneers 
of contempt. At last he saw his mother's eye fixed upon 
him, and he mras inexpressibly relieved when, on her rising 
from the table, she made a sign for him to follow, and he 
•was able to slip out with the ladies when they left the dining- 
room. 

Mrs. Clifton was too far from her son to be aware of what 
was passing, but seeing him look flushed and uneasy, her 
maternal feelings took the alarm, and she said to Mrs. Lut- 
trel, 

" Edgar does not seem well." 

" It is the peaches, I dare ^ay," replied Mrs. Luttrel. 
The good lady had no intention of making any reflection 
on her grandson, but the thought arose in her mind, and she 
gave utterance to it without reflection. But the efifect was 
the same upon Edgar ; he felt the reproach, and he turned 
aside \o hide the crimson blush that dyed his cheeks. 

Arrived in the drawing-room, his feelings became more 
caW, and he was gradually regaimng his self-consequence 
under the petting of his mamma, and by exercising his usual 
tyraanical sway over his sisters and cousin, when the en- 
trance of the gentlemen from the dining-room brought not 
Wily his old tormentor, but another young man, who proved 
nearly as great an annoyance as the former; for, placing 
^mself beside Clifton, he first drew him into conversation on 
indifferent matters, and then, turning it upon Mrs. Warbur- 
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ton's party, he proceeded to examine and cross-examine IiiiK 
as to the reason why none of his fellow-pupils were prov^ided 
with bows and arrows ? why they had not tried to gain, the 
prize of the silver arrow ? and what was the reason they did. 
not like archery? to all which questions Clifton returned 
short or indirect answers, showing all the time that he j^a» 
ill at ease. At last he rose abruptly from his seat in order 
to escape to another part of the room, but the young man 
who had sat opposite to him at dinner intercepted his prog"- 
ress, saying, 

" Now do not run away, — ^you have not yet told us why 
your companions did not provide themselves with bows and 
arrows." 

" Because," exclaimed Clifton, impatiently, coloring with 
vexation, " they did not choose to procure them, I suppose." 

" Or, perhaps they chose," replied the young man, with 
marked emphasis, '' to spend their money in another and a 
better manner." 

Clifton's embarrassment was now at its height, ^md dread- 
ing that there would be a complete disclosure, before all the 
company, of Mrs. Lee's affair, and the part he had borne in 
it, he took the resolution and at once rushed from the room. 
In the hall he met a servant coming to tell him that the car- 
riage was waiting to convey him back to Mr. Raymond's, 
and he gladly availed himself of this excuse to quit a party 
where he had been made painfully aware that his selfish, 
conduct had mspu-ed feelings the very reverse of what he 
wished, or what his self-esteem had led him to expect. 

As soon as he found himself alone, on his way to his 
tutor's house, the exclamation burst from him, — "What a 
very disagreeable day I have spent ! I should have been 
better off even at school 1" And then a feeling somewhat 
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resembling gratitude arose in his mind, at the forbearance of 
Mr. Raymond and his fellow-pupils. 

" Who," thought he, " would ever have imagined that my 

not contributing to the subscription raised for Mrs. Lee would 

have turned out such an unpleasant business ? It was said 

before I left borne, that I ought to go out and see more of 

the world ; if this is seeing more of the world, I am sure I 

do not like it. Nothing of this sort happened to me at 

Abbeylands. There, I was made much of ; now, ever since 

I have been away, I seem to be nobody, and those whom I 

think not worth attention are preferred before me. It is 

very strange !" And he fell into a fit of musing, of which 

the circumstance of eating his grandmamma's peaches formed 

a part. That he felt some doubt as to the propriety of his 

conduct on that head may be inferred from his ejaculating* 

" Mr. Raymond often says, ' We should care for others as 

well as for ourselves.' " 

But finding he was falling into a train of meditation that 
did not please him, he hastened to change it ; and at the 
monient he arrived at his tutor's door his mind was fully oc- 
cupied with thoughts of selfish gratification, so little progress 
had this youth made towards attaining the knowledge of what 
it is that constitutes true happiness ; and so ignorant wis he 
of those all-important truths, which can alone lead the way 
to peace and tranquillity, and preserve the mind unmoved 
amidst the trials and temptations, and numberless disap- 
pointments, that assail us on every side during our journey 
through life. 

The same afternoon that had been so devoid of enjoyment 
to Clifton had passed away very pleasantly with his fellow- 
pupils. Mr. Baymond had devoted the chief part of his 
time to reading to them, and in entertaining them with im- 
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proving and amusing conversation. These boys were alwaya 
happy in their tutor's company, for they looked upon him as 
a friend truly interested in their welfare, and who would not 
refuse to participate in their joys and sorrows ; the conse- 
quence of which was an unreserved communication on their 
parts of any little event or circumstance out of the ordinary 
way, in which they would avail themselves of his opinion, or 
be guided by his superior judgment. The events of the 
preceding day, as is natural to suppose, came m for their 
share of discussion ; but looking at maps and searching in 
books for further accounts of places mentioned by the travel- 
ler, occupied so much of the afternoon, that it was not till 
tea-time that many circumstances of importance to the young 
party came under review. It was when seated sociably at 
their evening meal, their tutor entering with kind and benev- 
olent feelings into their conversation, that he was told why 
Clifton's wish for a game of cricket had not been seconded 
by them. Temple and Welby were still descanting, on the 
subject, when a burst of laughter from Harwood drew their 
attention ; at the same time that Marshall, with an air of 
pretended mystery, began folding a paper that he had taken 
out of Harwood's hand, the contents of which had so tickled 
his friend's fancy, that he again laughed aloud, and cried, 
"Show it to Temple." 

Temple being permitted to peruse the paper, exclaimed, 
" Capital 1" and handed it to Welby, who was equally 
amused : while Bennet and Page, who had taken the liberty 
of peeping over his shoulder, clapped their hands with delight. 

Mr. Raymond, whose attention had been engaged for the 
moment, looked up to ascertain the cause of mhUi which had 
outstepped the usual decorum preserved in his presence. 
The boys caught their tutor's eye, and a lull ensued ; bat it 
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was of short duration, for the laughter burst forth afresh 
from the younger boys, while Temple, Harwood, and Welby 
were persuading Marshall to let Mr. Raymond see what he 
had written. Marshall protested that it was not good enough 
for his notice, but he was overruled, and the paper was shown 
up. The contents were a short satirical poem by Marshall, 
in which, under a feigned name, he had hit off the follies and 
weaknesses of Clifton's character with much wit and humor. 
Indeed, so good was it, that, even to any one not knowing 
the parties concerned, it would have proved amusing ; but 
to those acquainted with the hero of the poem it was irre- 
^tibly droll, and even Mr. Raymond could scarcely pre- 
serve his gravity as he read it. 

Marshall had composed his satire for the express purpose 
of Clifton's seeing it. He had bestowed much pains and 
labor on it, and was therefore delighted with the success it 
met with among his companions, and he was especially grat- 
ified by the tribute paid to its merit by the smile of his tutor. 
But it did not escape the young satirist's observation, that 
the smile on Mr. Raymond's countenance was followed by a 
very grave look as he handed him back his poem. It checked 
the buoyancy of his feelings, and it was with some little 
hesitation that he said, 

" I am going to show those Imes to Clifton, sir." 

Mr. Raymond shook his head. 

" Oh ! let him see them," exclaimed one boy. 

" He ought to see them," said another. 

" It win do him good," observed a third. 

*' We all wish it," cried several voices together. 

"All?" said Mr. Raymond; "all? No: I think I see 
one who is not of that opinion," and he fixed his eyes on 
Harwood. 
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Marshall saw the du-ection of Mr. Raymond's eye ; and, 
eager to gain his point, exclaimed, " But Harwood likes my 
poem, sir, he laughed heartily at it." 

" Your poem, my young friend," said Mr. Raymond, " is 
well written ; it contains much wit and humor> and the satire 
is pointed. Still, I do not advise its being shown to the 
subject of it : it would not attain the end you have in view." 

*' The reform of Clifton's faults," said Marshall, eagerly. 
** Yes ; and what, as the old Roman said, is more powerful 
than satire V* 

" It is a useful agent, no doubt," replied Mr. Raymond, 
"when judiciously applied; but in the present instance it 
would do more harm than good." 

" How ?" said Marshall, his countenance expressmg dis- 
appointment and vexation. 

« Do you not think," said Mr. Raymond, " it would make 
Clifton very angry to see himself thus held up to ridicule ?** 

Marshall candidly allowed that he thought it would. ** I 
have no doubt," said he, " that Clifton would dislike it very 
much, for, among other things, I am- sure he thinks very 
highly of himself ; but — " 

" But," said Mr. Raymond, interpreting Marshall's feelings, 
you think he deserves this castigation from your pen." 

" He does," said Marshall. 

" He does, he does," was echoed by several voices. 

" Well," said Mr. Raymond, " suppose, then, I grant that 
he does ; yet let me ask you all, what would become of us 
if God dealt with us according to our deserts? Who is 
there among us that is not constantly offending, and as con- 
stantly having reason to bless and praise the miercy and for- 
bearance which are shown him ? Let us, in our dealings 
with our fellow-creatures, endeavor to imitate these Divine 
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attributes ; and though powerful we may be, let us first be 
merciful ;" and as Mr. Raymond uttered these last words, 
he smiled kindly on Marshall. " Now listen to me, boys/' 
continued he, " I think I shall convince you that this satire 
had better not be shown to Clifton, however true it may be, 
and however well he may seem to deserve it. Let us, first, 
call to mind the disadvantages of education under which 
Edgar Clifton has labored ; an only son and a spoiled child, 
he has been rested in the notion of his own importance ; and 
he has lived in a great measure shut out from communication 
with those who might have taught him to entertain a juster 
estimate of himself than that he has formed, and which ren- 
ders him to all appearance cold, supercilious, and proud. 
Now what is desirable to be done is, to change all this into 
kindness, and confidence, and brotherly affection." 

There was a slight murmuring among the boys ; and Mr. 
Raymond said, '' Perhaps you think that such a change can- 
not be effected. I grant you that it will probably be a hard 
task ; but who shall say that patience and perseverance will 
not effect a radical change even in far worse subjects than 
Clifton ? but in him my experience in youthful characters 
enables me to see that there are many good qualities which, 
by judicious treatment, will in time shine forth with a bright 
light. Let us remember, that this youth has come among us 
an entire stranger, and that he finds a great deal that is new 
to him, and not only new, but unpleasant. What we want 
to do is to gain his confidence, and win him to a better mode 
of thinking and acting than that by which he is at present 
influenced : this we must effect chiefly by gentleness and 
forbearance. If he find that he is an object of contempt, or 
ridicule, or dislike, it will haMen his heart towards us, and 
take from him all wish to be loved, and all ambition to please. 
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'' He is not aware of the sentunentsrhe inspires ; and though 
he cannot fail to perceive the want of congeniality between 
himself and his companions, he is not conscious in what the 
difference consists, or from what cause it arises. You, my 
ypung friends, have been trained from infancy in a very dif- 
ferent manner ; and I feel convinced that you will prove that 
you are sensible of the superior advantages which you have 
possessed, by bearing patiently with the failings of your new 
companion, and by endeavoring to make him love what is 
good and right by the example you place before him." 

A murmur of assent among his pupils told Mr. Raymond 
that he did not speak in vain. 

'' As to your poem, Marshall/' continued he, '' its wit and 
humor, and the keenness of its satire, make the temptati<xi 
to show it very great ; but in proportion to the desire to do 
so will be the merit c^ resistance. I do not forbid you to 
give it to Clifton ; but my advice is, that you do not.'* 

" I will hot show it him, sir," said Marshall ; " I now feel it 
would be wrong to do so. I will tear it up immediately." 

" No," said Mr. Raymond ; " do not do that. I will tell 
you what you can do. Seal up your poem, and lay it by ; 
preserve it with other samples of your skill as a juvenile 
poet ;, and in later days, when sorrow or sickness may oppress 
you, take it out and look at it, and call to mind the hopes 
and wishes it inspired, the great success you anticipated from 
it, the power you imagmed it would give you over the sub- 
ject of your satire ; then remember that a sense of duty en- 
abled you to conquer all these temptations to self>gratifica- 
tion, and a ray of pleasure will beam over your mind far 
surpassing in value the proudest triumph that could be gained 
at the expense of the feelings of a fellow-creature." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" I passed by his garden, and saw the wild brier, 
The thorn, and the thistle, grow broader and higher." — Watts. 

At the upper part of the playground at Mr. Raymond's 
was a piece of land devoted to the ezclosiye use and pleasure 
of the pupils. It was divided into small gardens, of which 
each boy had one. All these were kept in neat crder, and 
were made to yield produce according to the respective 
taste of the owners, varying from the gayly blooming flower- 
borders of Welby, to the substantial cabbage-rows of Page, 
and the Indian com and rice-beds of the speculative Bennet. 
But all were carefully cultivated and kept free from weeds, 
it being a point scrupulously adhered to by each boy that 
no annoyance or hindrance should arise to a neighbor's gar- 
den from any negligence in his own. Hence a full-grown 
nettle or a thistle was an unknown intruder in these little 
spots of land. 

Clifton, upon his first arrival, was put into possession of 
a garden, and at the same time the fertility and neatness of 
each of his fellow-pupils' plots of ground was pointed out to 
him. He was led round to view the labor and produce of 
each young proprietor, and future plans and expectations 
were laid open to him ; but he was more especially intro- 
duced to the new arbor, and though unfinished, its pleasures 
and advantages were enlarged upon. He was told what a 
charming refuge from the heat of the sun it would prove 
when, tired with working in the gardens, its shelter was 
sought ; and he was called upon to admire the light lattice 
work on each side of the more soUd part of the structure, up 
which the clematis and other climbing plants were already 
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beginning to creep. He was also informed that seats inside 
were wanted to complete the structure, and that as it was 
determined to make them thoroughly commodious, they were 
stopped for want of funds, and each boy had agreed to lay 
aside a portion of his weekly allowance to attain this object. 

But although he was told that one of the gardens was for 
him, and that he should have a share in the arbor, Clifton 
showed no interest in the pursuits of his companions, nor 
expressed the slightest sympathy in their hopes and fears, in 
matters which appeared to them of much importance. Har- 
wood and the elder boys hoped that this indifference arose 
from every thing being strange to him on his first coming, 
and that as time went on and he felt more at homo, it would 
wear away, and he would join cordially in their occupations 
and amusements. But in this they were disappointed, for 
Clifton made no attempt to work in his garden, although the 
rake and hoe and spade, common property, were ready to be 
resigned to him at any moment he might wish to use them, 
and it was pointed out to him that although it was too late 
in the season to sow fresh seed, there were several pretty 
flowers about to bloom, if he would but take the trouble of 
removing the weeds which checked their growth and con- 
cealed their beauty. But it was of no use ; the garden was 
untouched, the flowers remained smothered, and the weeds 
stood forth a vigorous and abundant crop. 

Bennet, whose piece of ground adjoined Clifton's, found 
this very disagreeable, and he made many complaints. The 
little boy had been indefetigable in his attention to his owr 
garden all the spring, and now during the dry summer 
weather he kept great part of it moist, to suit the nature of 
the crops with which it was sown. He had also enriched 
the soil by careful cultivation, and this, with the constant 
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moisture of the ground, caused the winged seeds of the 
groundsel, thistle, and other weeds blown from his neighbor's 
garden, to take root and spring up with a rapidity of growth 
that was very annoying. 

Bennet declared he was quite tired of pulling up weeds. 
" There is ho end to my labor !" exclaimed he one day to 
Harwobd, after he had been toiling for above an hour in the 
heat of the sun, '' I cannot keep my ground clear, and I 
never shall be able to do so while I have so lazy a neighbor." 
Clifton, who happened to come up at this moment, was 
not at all pleased with the epithet he overheard applied to 
him, and called sharply to Bennet not to speak in that manner, 
adding, that the garden was his own, and that he had a right 
to keep it as he liked. " If," said he, " it is my pleasure to 
grow thistles and nettles, what is that to you ? At any rate, 
the crops in my garden are of as much use as those in yours. 
Who ever heard of such nonsense as attempting to grow 
tropical plants in such a climate as ours ?" 

Bennet, whose feelings were previously under irritation, 
answered warmly that it was not nonsense to try how far he 
could make these plants thrive, he liked to see what could be 
done ; " and," added he, " one sort of my Indian corn was 
beautiful last year !" 

" You intend helping to keep off a famine with the quan- 
tity yotffgrow, I suppose," said Clifton, with a sneer. 

" I wish I could keep you off," retiuned Bennet, angrily ; 
" see, you are treading on my garden. I wish you were a 
hundred miles off!" 

"Come, come," interposed Harwood, "do not quarrel. 
Clifton will weed his garden soon, I dare say ; and you, Ben- 
net, I am sure, do not really mean what you say." 
Harwood's voice and manner recalled Bennet to his recol- 
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lection, and repenting of the hasty way in which he had 
spoken, so contrary to the forbearance towards the new pupil 
enjoined by his tutor, he exclaimed, " I did not mean to be 
ill-natured, and if Clifton hkes I will pull up all the weeds 
in his garden for him." 

This was a good-natured offer, but Clifton, either from 
being indifferent about the matter, or from dislike to Bennet's 
in any way interfering with him, refused it, and desiring him 
not to trouble himself with what did not belong to him, he 
walked away. 

This answer was felt to be yery imgracious by the other 
boys, but they had not time to dwell long on it as thdr 
attention was diverted by the approach of a pleasant-looking 
and neatly dressed lad, bearing a large covered basket 
Page, who was conducting him, called out, 

** Here is Robert Lee ; he has brought us a present of fine 
pears, and Mr. Baymond has given me leave to show him 
our gardens." 

"The pears, young gentlemen," said Robert, "are sent 
you by my mother, and she hopes you will do her the favor 
of accepting them. The tree on which they grew is one my 
poor father took great pains in pruning and tending, and it 
has borne well. My mother," added he, the color rising to 
his cheeks, and his eyes sparkling with animation as he 
spoke, " is very grateful to you for your kindness to her, and 
so am I, and we wish there was any thing we could do to 
serve you." 

The boys all thanked Robert for his present, and it being 
a very warm day, it was proposed after the gardens had 
been looked at, that the party should retire to the arbor and 
make trial of the fruit without loss of time. Robert opened 
the basket, and was very busy selecting the finest pears to 
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give the young gendemen, and they gratified him by telling 
him that they were excellent. 

'' I wish/' said Page, as he stosd enjoying his pear, " that 
we could ask you to sit down, Robert, but, as you see, our 
arbor has no seats." 

The lad, who had been eyeing the retreat for some time, 
looked round where 'the seats ought to have been, and ob- 
served that it was a pity there were none, and inquired if 
any were going to be made. 

" Oh yes !" was Welby's eager reply, and he pointed out 
the situation and explained the sort of seats which they pro- 
posed having, to all of which Robert listened attentively. 

Robert Lee's character, as the pupils had previously heard 
it spoken of, had made a favorable impression on their minds, 
and now his gentle and respectful manners, and his quick- 
ness and intelligence, won their regard. In looking at the 
little gardens, he had entered with interest into the views of 
each young proprietor, and had made several observations 
which evinced thought and information. He had a taste for 
gardening, and a friend of his father's had given him some 
useful hints on the subject, some of which he now imparted 
to the young gentlemen, and they in their turn were so well 
pleased that they confided to him a little project on which 
their minds were at that time much bent. 

It appeared that Welby's birthday would occur in about 
a week, and that Mr. Raymond had consented that the two 
younger Warburtons should be invited to celebrate the day, 
which was to be a holiday, and that all the boys were very 
desirous of having the arbor completed by that time. Welby 
expected a largo cake and some other good things from 
home, Mr. Raymond had promised a syllabub, and a few 
smaller contributions would be made by the rest of the pu- 
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pils ; and it was greatly desired that the feast should be par- 
taken of in the arbor. 

When Robert was duly apprized of all these particulars, 
he stood for some minutes thinking, and then, having once 
again asked the precise situation and dimensions of the seats 
or benches that were to be fixed all round the interior of the 
arbor, he said that he did not know if he were quite compe- 
tent to the task, but if the young gentlemen pleased he 
would make the attempt to put them up. The youth had 
been apprenticed to his father, and, hking the business, he 
was more than usually expert in it. 

The boys were delighted with the o£fer, and, in imagina- 
tion, saw their arbor completed by the wished-for time ; but 
their joy was instantly checked by the remembrance that, 
though Robert Lee would supply workmanship, they were 
without materials. This most important difficulty was, how- 
ever, happily got over, for the young workman said he had 
the materials at home, that they were part of a stock bis 
father had purchased cheap and had given him to make 
what use he liked of. He said the boards were not new, 
but they were in very good condition, and would answer the 
purpose exactly. 

So far, all was well ; but there still remained two obstacles 
to be overcome. First, there was the young carpenter's 
time, and, next, his property could not be used without suffi- 
cient remuneration. To the first of the objections, Robert 
answered, that at thie place where he had obtained a little 
work, his services were only required during the first part of 
the day, and he was sure his mother would think that he 
could not do better than employ the rest of his time in help- 
ing the young gentlemen to whom she owed so much. Then 
as regarded payment for the wood, which all the boys in- 
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Bisted on, and which Robert steadily refused, saying it was 
his own, and he had no use for it, Welby at last suggested, 
and it was finally agreed to by all parties, that Robert should 
receive the same sum that his father had given, and which, 
upon a calculation being made, was found within the pupils' 
means. Nothing now remained but to obtam Mr. Raymond's 
consent to the plan, which was readily given, and Mrs. Lee 
being most willing that her son should be so employed, Rob- 
ert came the next afternoon, bringing his tools and materials, 
and commenced his work. He was assisted by Harwood, 
who had often amused himself with carpenters' tools when 
at home for the holidays. 

The work proceeded rapidly, and to the entire satisfaction 
of the boys, who spent every leisure minute on the spot, 
either in consulting, contriving, or assisting ; and when they 
could be of no use in the arbor, they employed themselves 
in their gardens, putting them in order, and arranging them 
with the most scrupulous attention to beauty and neatness. 
Robert was as happy as any of the party, proceeding dili- 
gently and cheerfully with his business, and when he was 
tired of carpenter's work lending his aid in the gardens, and 
was of especial service in bringing buckets of water for Ben- 
net's rice-ground, and for general use. 

By the appointed day all was ready ; the arbor finished, 
the gardens in perfect order, and the walk beside them 
weeded and rolled. The only drawback to entire satisfaction 
was the neglected and disorderly state of Clifton's piece of 
ground. Robert felt this to be so objectionable, that of his 
own accord he asked Clifton to let him put his garden in 
order ; yet, though he made his request in an obliging and 
respectful manner, he was abruptly and positively refused. 
Cliftcm had conceived a strong dislike to Robert, and per- 
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versely thought that he and his mother wished to affront 
him ; besides which, he had not at all recovered the mortifi- 
cation he had endured at, and after, Mrs. Warburton's party. 
He was not at ease with himself; he was displeased with his 
fellow-pupils, and angry that the young Warburtons were 
invited to come, and that their visit was a matter of so much 
importance, and that so much was done to give them pleas- 
ure. These youths, in slighting him, had so wounded his 
self-love that he determined to absent himself from the party, 
although Welby had invited him as cordially as the other 
pupils to partake of the feast, and to join in the amusements 
of the day. Under other circumstances Clifton would have 
liked to have done so, but as it was, his pride, or rather his 
ill-regulated temper, forbade him to accept the invitation. 
At the same time, he was far from wishing that the true 
motive of his refusal should be known ; neither did he enjoy 
the thought of passing the -day in the retirement of his own 
room ; he therefore wrote to his grandmamma, stating that 
Mr. Raymond had granted a holiday, and begging that she 
would send and ask leave for him to spend the day with her. 
With this request Mrs. Luttrel complied. He was sitting 
after breakfast in the study, waiting for her summons, when 
Page, the usual message-bearer, entered with a request frotti 
Welby and the rest of the pupils to their tutor that he would 
do them the favor of coming to look at their new arbor, 
which was now completed. 

Mr. Raymond was engaged writing a letter, but he good- 
naturedly laid it aside, and, rising, said, " I will come, with 
pleasure ;" and then observing Clifton, he called to him to 
accompany him. This was by no means agreeable to Clifton, 
and he began making excuses, in order to be left behind ; 
but Mr. Raymond, who suspected how matters stood be- 
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iween bim and bis fellow-pupils, paid no attention to them, 
and desiring him to *^ come along, and see the new arbor/' 
be was obliged to obey, and he and bis tutor walked together 
to the spot. 

They found the boys all eagerly waiting the arrival of 
Mr. Raymond, and anxious, as usual, for his commendation 
of their labors, they led him up to the arbor and then round 
their gardens. Robert Lee followed behind at a little dis- 
tance, being much interested in all that concerned his young 
masters, as he called the pupils, and feeling well satisfied that 
lie had gained the permission of his employer to pass the day 
at Mr. Raymond's, in order that he might assist the young 
gentlemen, and wait on them during their out-door repast. 

Mr. Raymond appeared pleased with the arbor, and com- 
mended the constru(^lion of the seats, which he said^ were 
^very creditable to so young a workman. He seated himself 
on one of them and looked round at the climbing plants, 
which were already forming a gentle shade, and suggested 
one or two little improvements in their arrangement. He 
also promised to send a table for the feast, and gave permis- 
sion for the boys to have any plates, dishes, and glasses they 
might wish to make use ot He then adjourned to the gar- 
dens, and carefully looked over each plot of ground ; listened 
attentively to a variety of details of great moment to their 
proprietors; admired Temple's carnations, and Marshall's 
calceolarias, and bestowed a minute inspection upon some 
floral treasures of Welby's — plants with exceedingly small 
flowers and remarkably long names. Each boy came in for 
his due share of his tutor's attention, and each received grate- 
ful words of praise and encouragement for the diligence dis- 
played in the culture of hb piece of ground, and in his en- 
deavors to render it either useful or ornamental. 
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" I am very well pleased, boys," said he, " with what I 
see, for it shows patience and perseverance. You were all 
very desirous, on your first arrival, to have gardens of your 
own, and you will remember I told some of you that I 
feared, when the novelty was over, carelessness and neglect 
might arise, and that the attention necessary to keep them 
in order and pleasant to the sight might be omitted. I am 
glad to find that it has not been so, for I like to see steadi- 
ness of purpose and perseverance even in a recreation, when 
that recreation is npt only innocent, but useful." 

As Mr. Raymond finished these words, he made a full 
stop before Clifton's garden, and, turning to him, he inquired 
how it was that his piece of ground was so neglected and so 
overrun with weeds, presenting a most unsightly appearance, 
and forming a strong contrast to those of his companions. 

Clifton felt embarrassed, and hardly knew what to answei. 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Raymond, " you do not like garden- 
ing, and wish to give up your portion of ground ; if so, I 
dare say your little neighbor Bennet will gladly take it off 
your hands. His crops," continued he, smiling, " are of so 
grand a kind, that more room might be of advantage to him." 

But Clifton, strange to say, had no wish to give up his 
garden ; and if he had had the idea, that Bennet would be 
its possessor was sufficient to prevent his parting with it. 
He therefore murmured out something which, though not 
very intelligible, was yet sufficiently plain to make it under- 
stood that he chose to retain his own. 

" Well, then," said Mr. Raymond, " if that is the case, you 
should keep your garden in better order." And then per- 
ceiving that Clifton looked very much disconcerted, he added, 
" It does ceftainly appear rather a formidable task to pull up 
that large crop of weeds, and to dig and rake and hoe the 
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ground. It requires an effort ; ^ut I have no doubt that 
some of your companions would help you ; Bennet, for in- 
stance—" 

" He will not let me," exclaimed Bennet, forgetting. In 
the excitement of the subject, that he was interrupting his 
tutor while speaking. " I have begged him to let me put 
it in order for him. I would have done it all by myself 
willingly, for it is very disagreeable to have such a garden 
close to mine. His weeds smother my beds ! And there is 
Robert, too, he has asked him to let him do it, but he re- 
fused his offer also. It is very disobliging, for I am sure he 
cannot like beds of nettles and other weeds, although he 
says he does." 

" No," said Mr. Raymond, gravely, " he cannot like them ! 
And I fear there is some other motive for the garden being 
allowed to remain in its present disordered state." Then 
turning to Clifton, he inquired why he persisted in keeping 
his garden in a way that could afford himself no pleasure, 
and was very disagreeable to those about him. " It is, in- 
deed, as Bennet says, disobliging, and I regret that it should 
be so." 

Mr. Raymond paused ; and Robert Lee, who knew how 
much Welby and his companions wished that the ugly ap- 
pearance of Clifton's garden should be removed before their 
guests arrived, stepped forward, and, in a modest manner, 
said that, if permitted, he would set to work directly ; and 
he thought that before one o'clock, the hour at which the 
Master Warburtons were expected, he could have the chief 
part of the weeds pulled up, and the ground put into some 
degree of order. 

Upon this, Clifton darted an angry glance at llobert, and 
was beginning to mutter something about his impertinence, 

9 
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and about Bennet's trouj^^esome meddling, when Mr. Bay* 
mond put his hand upon his shoulder to stop hhn, and first 
telling Robert to do what he proposed to the garden, bid 
the irritated youth follow him. 

Mr. Kaymond led the way towards the house, Clifton fol- 
lowing a little behind. When they reached the lawn before 
it, which was interspersed with parterres of flowers, Mr. Ray- 
mond stopped in front of a bed of peculiar beauty. It was 
arranged with great taste, and the bright colors of the flowers 
vied with the sweetness of their perfume. A creeping plant 
had escaped from the stick that was put for its support ; Mr. 
Raymond stooped down, and twined its delicate tendrils 
around it. He then removed a few withered blossoms from 
the stems of some of the taller plants, and brought more for- 
ward to view some drooping bells that were too much over- 
shadowed with their leaves. During these little operations, 
Clifton looked on, his ill-humor apparently subsiding, for his 
countenance involuntarily assumed a gentler expression. Mr. 
Raymond, who, though apparently otherwise occupied, was 
all the time thinking of his pupil, observed the change, and 
called his attention to the flowers ; and on inquiring if he 
knew their names, he found that he was acquainted with 
most of them. • 

" Do you cultivate flowers much at Abbeylands ?" said 
Mr. Raymond. 

** Yes," replied Clifton ; " the ^ gardener spends a great 
deal of time over the borders ; but — " The young heir 
stopped short, for he felt he was about to utter something 
derogatory to his dignity, but in a moment after he resolutely 
added, " we have nothing like your flower-beds." 

'' There is a great deal of culture bestowed on them," said 
Mr. Raymond. '' I am glad their beauty is not lost upon 
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yon. You perceive a great difference, I should imagine, be- 
tween the parterre before you and the piece of ground which 
goes by the name of your garden." 

Clifton colored ; and Mr. Baymond, without taking any 
notice of his embarrassment, continued, '* I am, as I believe 
you know, yeiy fond of a garden ; and when I am occupied 
in mine, I frequently amuse myself by comparing animate 
with inanimate things. For instance, when I se% a well- 
arranged garden, with part of it devoted to yegetables, each 
thiiying in the soil best adapted to its peculiar nature, and 
another part set aside for the culture of flowers, whose beauty 
cheers, and whose sweetness refreshes, I think of a man whose 
well-ordered mind and upright character bring peace to him- 
self and blessings to those around him ; and whose cheerfu/ 
temper and readiness to oblige impart a charm to all his ac- 
tions, and cause his presence wherever he appears to be hailed 
with pleasure. On the other hand, when I look at a gardes 
overrun with weeds, and the few flowers that have sprung 
up in the soil smothered with nettles, so that we cannot 
gather them without stingmg our hands, I am remmded of a 
man who has let his evil passions run loose, and suffered hia 
temper to go imchecked, who is selfish and disobliging, who 
has nothing to engage the love and admiration of others, and 
whose own bosom seldom knows the blessings of peace and 
eontentment." 

Mr. Raymond, who, while he was speaking, still continued 
^snraivging his flowers, now stopped, and, looking Clifton full 
in the face, said, 
" Do you approve of my comparisons ?" 
Clifton was not prompt in his reply ; and what answer he 
uitended to make cannot be known, for a servant arriving at 
the moment, to tell him that Mrs. Luttrel's carriage was at 
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the door waiting for him, he gladly availed himself of thfl 
opportunity thus afforded of escaping from an embarrassing 
situation, and hastily howing to his tutor, he ran off, and in 
a few minutes was whirling along the road to Western Villa. 
But quickness of motion could not check thought, and bis 
reflections as he went along, -and during great part of the 
day, were any thing but pleasant, for he could not but tbink 
that m tlSe neglected and disordered garden Mr. Raymond 
found a resemblance to his character, and that his disoblig- 
ing behavior to his companions he likened to the stinging of 
nettles. So annoyed was he, that on his return from bis 
visit, he would gladly have slipped off unobserved to bed, 
but Mr. Raymond sent to desire him to go to him in bis 
study. 

Mr. Raymond was alone, and Clifton felt relieved when he 
observed that his tutor's countenance wore no expression of 
anger or reproach, but, bidding him sit down, he 'asked 
kindly after his mamma and the rest of the family, and then 
inqmred in what manner he had spent his day. He then 
brought the conversation round to the point where in the 
morning it had been interrupted by Clifton's hurrying off to 
Mrs. Luttrel's, when, without harshness, he represented how 
unamiable his behavior had been towards his companions. 

** I drew a comparison this morning," said he, " between 
two gardens ; one which was rendered profitable and beauti- 
ful by culture, and the other, not only unsightly but useless, 
owing to no pains having been taken to eradicate what is 
bad, and to plant and cherish what is either serviceable or 
ornamental. Depend upon it, my young friend, that stiik- 
ing as is this difference, it is not greater than what appears 
between two characters, the one self-denying and benevolent, 
and the oth^r taking no pains to please or benefit his fellow- 
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creatures, or using any exertion to subdue and root out hir 
e^ propensities." 

Clifton's attention seemed fixed ; and Mr. Raymond pro- 
ceeded : " Of all cares, that for self yields the least profit 
a.iid if we wish for peace and enjoyment in this life, we mu» 
study others as well as ourselves. You, Edgar, are accus 
tomed to think of yourself, of your wishes, of your actions 
and of eyery thing that concerns you, as of first importance. 
Bat this will not bring you happiness, neither will it gain 
for you the love and esteem of those aroimd you. Yours is 
not a nature to be satisfied without the friendship, good- will, 
and approbation of your fellow-creatures. If you think you 
can do without these, you deceive yourself. The efibrt to 
attain all this will be great, and often painful ; but the pain 
will be far less than that of seeing yourself disliked and 
shunned, which will inevitably be the case if you do not 
rouse yourself to look courageously into the defects of your 
character, and resolutely determine to correct them. Now, 
good-night," said Mr. Raymond, rising and extending his 
hand to his pupil with a benevolent smile ; " reflect upon 
what I have been saying ; and, above all, pray to God for a 
right spirit to direct and enlighten you in the task you have 
before you." 

9* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas I not all the blood of all the Howards." — ^Popb. 

It would be too much to say that Mr. Raymond's observa* 
tionSy as related in the last chapter, made a deep impression 
on Edgar Clifton's mind ; for, had it been so, he would im- 
mediately have set about the work of reformation. He had 
been too long accustomed to flattery, and to think himself 
of importance, to believe that he could be at all wrong in 
the way his tutor had described. Still, it was impossible 
that a man such as Mr. Raymond could speak earnestly on 
any subject without making an impression of some sort or 
other on his hearer; and in Clifton's case the impression 
made might be said to be lasting, for it was continually re- 
currmg to his mind, exciting emotions of surprise, vexation, 
or displeasure. 

Mr. Raymond had no expectation of effecting a sudden 
reform in his pupil ; he knew it must be a work of time ; 
neither did he often speak in the forcible terms just related. 
The general tenor of his conduct was mild and persuasive, 
and whenever it could be done with advantage, he sought to 
encourage rather than to depress those with whose educa- 
tion he was intrusted. 

After some weeks' residence among his fellow-pupils, 
Clifton's stiffness and coldness in a measure relaxed, and as 
time went on he became more sociable with them. He 
seemed to Jeam that his dignity would not suffer by their 
companionslup. But his education and mode of life had 
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been so different from theirs, and the haughtiness of his tem- 
per was such, that he was far from being " one of them/' 

This change, such as it was, did not extend to all Mr. 
Raymond's pupils. Bennet formed an exception. Towards 
him Clifton's manner remained as impleasant as eyer; he 
either treated him with contempt, or sought opportunities of 
thwarting or contradicting him. Bennet, as has been before 
observed, was a clever Uttle fellow. Besides being more 
than usually forward in his school-learning, he possessed an 
originality of thought and quickness of conception not often 
met with in boys of his age. He had a ready appreciation 
of character, and a fearless manner of uttering his thoughts 
whenever he was strongly impressed by a subject. His 
temper was hasty and excitable ; but he was generous and 
warm-hearted, and had an abhorrence of all deceit and false- 
hood. 

It is not, then, surprising that, with so marked a difference 
in tastes and feelings, Clifton and Bennet should not assimi- 
late. But it so happened that Bennet had come prominently 
forward in several annoying situations in which Clifton had 
been placed since his arrival at Mr. Raymond's; besides 
which, Bennet had more than once spoken in a way that he 
neither forgave nor forgot, as in the instances of the knife at 
Mr. Sharp's, the silver arrow at Mrs. Warburton's, and his 
neglected garden, all of which he would have thought ob- 
jectionable in a school-fellow of his own age, but which in 
one so much his junior, he regarded as intolerable imperti- 
nence. On these grounds, Clifton thought himself fully jus- 
tified in treating Bennet with contempt. But vexatious as 
this treatment was, Bennet was doomed to undergo still fur- 
ther persecution, on a discovery being accidentally made by 
Clifton of the young lad's birth and parentage. 
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It occurred in this manner. Marshall had an uncle who 
was a great politician, and he was in the habit of sending his 
nephew a newspaper, where he might read and admire his 
speeches. The speeches were certainly often well worthy of 
attention, and one on free-trade Marshall thought so good 
that he read it aloud to his fellow-pupils. This led to a dis- 
cussion of the subject, and, though the disputants were very 
youthful, many things were said which proved that they were 
not ill-informed on the merits of this interestmg question of 
political economy. A variety of opinions were started as to 
the beneficial effects, or the reverse, of a protecting duty on 
various articles of merchandise; among others, sugar was 
mentioned, and this knotty point was boldly pronounced 
upon by Bennet Clifton, who had hitherto not taken much 
interest in the discussion, on hearing him thus speak, was in- 
stantly up in arms against him, and flatly contradicted what 
he said. Bennet repeated his opinion, and brought forward 
reasons in support of it, but he was met with so much eon- 
tempt and ridicule, that he became irritated. This gratified 
his opponent, who, heedless of what he said, uttered many 
absurdities, winding all up by telling Bennet that he did not 
know what he was talking about 

Indignant at being told that he knew nothing about a sub- 
ject on which he was aware he was well-informed, Bennet 
quite lost his temper, and retorted upon Clifton that it was 
he who was ignorant of the question under discussion, and 
that he knew himself to be correct, as he had got his infor- 
mation from his father, who must be right, as he was one of 
the largest dealers in sugar in the metropolis. 

"So sooner had these words escaped the hps of Bennet, 
than Clifton, pushing back his chair, started up and rushed 
from the room, exciting no little astonishment in the minds 
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of the party left behind. A few minutes, however, sufficed 
to convince most of them that they guessed aright when 
they attributed his sudden disappearance to an ajfected dis- 
play of pride. Among the foremost of these was Bennet, 
who laughingly excl^med, 

" Well, the tradesman's son has come off victorious ! The 
heir of Abbeylands can't stand against me or my arguments, 
for he has run awayl" 

But it proved no laughing matter to the- poor boy, for 
Clifton made a most contemptible use of his information to 
tease him, taking every opportunity of alluding in a most 
disagreeable manner to the business of his father, and making 
pitiful reflections upon himself for not being bom a gentle* 
man. 

Mr. Bennet, John's father, was a man of amiable manners 
and estimable character. As a boy, he had received a sound 
education, which he took every opportunity in after life of 
» improving, by reading and conversing with intelligent men. 
His father was an unbeneficed clergyman, who, having the 
opportunity of placing his son in a most advantageous busi- 
ness, preferred making him a wealthy tradesman to the 
chance of his remaining through life a poor gentleman. 

John was attached to his father, not only according to the 
natural claims which a parent has upon a child's affection, 
but he loved him for his worth of character, and his imiform 
kindness and benevolence ; he respected his good sense, and 
admired his activity and cleverness in business. It was, 
therefore, no small mortification to him to hear this parent 
constantly ridiculed and undervalued. 

John was one of a large family, but he was the only mem« 
ber of it who displayed much love for learning, and, as if to 
make amends for the deficiency of his brothers, nature had 
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endowed him with powers of a very superior order. Hm 
father was delighted with his rapid improyement, aad, 
through the interest of an intimate friend, he obtained for 
his young son the promise of a writership in the East Indies, 
for which John was already preparing, by the study, under 
masters, of the eastern languages. 

It was to Harwood that the persecuted boy flew for con- 
solation and advice how to act under the provocations he 
met with firom the proud and supercilious youngheir. With 
a flushed cheek and tears ready to start to his eyes, he re- 
counted his grievances, and sought to soothe his chafed spirit 
by the kind accents and sensible advice of his friend. 

But it was not through Bennet alone that Harwood was 
aware of Clifton's behavior, for on many occasions he wit- 
nessed it himself, and so much did he disapprove of it that 
he more than once spoke to Clifton on the subject. But this 
was a difficult matter, for he was imwilling to give offence to 
him, and thus destroy the little influence he had gained over 
him, and which he was desirous of using to his advantage. 
He therefore went cautiously to work, and first called the 
proud youth's attention to the common origin of all men,— 
the one father and mother from whom sprung all the human 
race. He would then lead him to reflect on the constant 
rise and fall in station of persons in our commercial countiy, 
and draw his attention to many of our first families, who had 
their origin far below that of John Bennet, and, lastly, he 
would hint that it was beneath him thus to tease the little 
boy. 

Clifton listened to Harwood with civil attention, but it is a 
question whether his arguments produced any effect. 

Sometimes Bennet expressed a wish to ''tell Mr. Ray- 
mond," but in this he was never encouraged by Harwood, 
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for he, knowing that his joung friend would have to enter 
early into life, thought it right that he should acquire the 
hahit of defending himself. 

One day, when Clifton had heen annoying Bennet more 
than usual, he came running to Harwood in a state of great 
excitement, and after telling his grievance, he exclaimed, 

" Oh that I were big enough to fight him !'' Then bright- 
ening up, as a thought struck him, he looked earnestly into 
Harwood's face, and said, " You could fight him for me ! do, 
pray do ! you are stronger and taller than he is, and could 
give him a good beating !" 

" My being stronger and taller," replied Harwood, " is a 
great reason, if I had no other, why I should not fight with 
him." 

Bennet's countenance fell. " You say you are very angry 
at his behavior to me." 

" Certainly, I greatly disapprove of it." 

"And I am sure you love me," contmued Bennet, eager 
to gain his point, "you are so kind to me ! Do, then, take 
my part, and the next time you hear him teasing and taunt- 
ing me, get up and give him a good thrashing !" 

" Hurt him very much ?" said Harwood, smiling ; " no, no, 
John, you do not wish that. You would be the first to 
come to his assistance if he were really hurt." 

"Should I?" said Bennet, his thoughts for an instant 
diverted from his object by his friend's manner ; then shak^ 
ing his head, he added, " I do not think I should, if I felt as 
I do now." 

" But you must not continue to feel as you do now," said 
Harwood, " you ought not." 

" Oh ! if I could but punish him for all he makes me feel I* 
exclaimed Bennet. 
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*' Surelj," said Harwood, ** you would not wish to rendei 
a fellow-creature unhappy." 

Bennet looked yery grave, and his friend continued, *' It is 
very disagreeable to be treated as you are by Clifton, and, I 
own, hard to bear. Let us consider if nothing can be done 
to prevent it. No violence of any sort must be offered, it 
would be unchristian-like, and returning evil for evil, — no, 
we must try and overcome him in another way — ^we must 
overcome him with kindness." 

" But»" said Bennet, " he does not care for any kindness 
from me. If I offer him my place when he comes into the 
room, or pay him any other little attention, he takes no no- 
tice of it, and the next minute is as ill-natured as ever." 

"You must persevere," said Harwood. 

*' It is no use," repUed Bennet, " I know he will always., 
go on as he does now." 

" I am inclmed to think not," said Harwood ; " I think it 
not at all unlikely that if you will resolutely abstain from in 
any way resenting the affronts you receive, but more espe- 
cially avoid all display of anger or violence, you will come 
off in the end victorious in this strife that exists between you. 
By so doing you will find that your hold upon Clifton will 
be stronger than if you restrained him by fear of superior 
bodily strength." 

Bennet made no reply, but he became calmer, and his 
friend's observations appeared to smk into his heart. 

A few days after this conversation, a little event occurred 
which afforded Bennet the power of rendering Clifton a val- 
uable service. It was a half-holiday, and the boys had ob- 
tained their tutor's leave to go to ^ common not far from the 
town in order to try a kite made on a new pattern, which 
Page's brother had sent him from London. It was a fine 
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day, and although the middle of November^ a high wind 
and bright sunshine had dried the walks. The kite flew ad- 
mirably, and after making sundry little experiments upon 
the weight of the tassels and the length of the tail, in order 
to giire a different direction to its flight, or to try if it ad- 
mitted of any improyement, Page thought he should like to 
tie another kite to it of a different shape ; but for this mord 
string was wanted. As a good deal of time would be lost 
in going back to Mr. Raymond's, Bennet proposed running 
to the miller's on the other side of the common and asking 
him to lend some. This offer was gladly accepted, and the 
little boy ran off. In his way he passed Clifton, who was 
biisily engaged in studying a manuscript which he held in 
his hand. This manuscript was an object of great import- 
ance to Clifton, for it was an essay of his own composition, 
written with a view to obtaining a prize to be given with 
others by Mr. Eaymond the following week, when many of 
the principal families of the neighborhood were expected to 
be present. Every minute that he could spare had been 
devoted to the writing and perfecting of this essay, since his 
tutor first announced that he should award a prize to the 
best, and that a large company would be assembled on the 
occasion. The subject was a fortunate one for Clifton, as it 
concerned a portion of ancient history which he had carefully 
studied. Another thing was in his favor, namely, that the 
rest of the elder pupils were so taken up in preparing for a 
severe examination in some of the highest branches of their 
education, that they gave but comparatively little time to 
the production of their essays. 

Clifton knew this to be the case, still he feared powerful 
rivals, and exerted himself to the utmost ; the consequence 
was that his essay was carefully and well written, and Har- 

10 
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wood, to whom he showed it, told him that he thought he 
stood a good chance of ohtaining the prize. On the day in 
question Clifton had finished making a fair copy, containing 
the last corrections and improyements. With great satisfac- 
tion he tore up all his notes of the essay, and reserved this 
to make the copy fiom that was to be presented to Mr. 
Kaymond. 

Besides wishing to obtain the piize, there was an additicmal 
stimulus that operated strongly with him which was, the 
triiunph of having his essay pronounced to be the best be- 
fore a large company, among the number of whom would be 
Mrs. Warburton and several of the party he had met at her 
memorable entertainment. 

At the moment Bennet passed him he was conning a fa- 
vorite passage ; notwithstanding which, at the sight of the 
little boy whom he delighted to torment, he could not resist 
his old propensity, and calling to him, said, " What's the 
matter, what's in the wind now ? One would think there 
was a lise in the sugar market, or a rebellion among l^e ne- 
groes, to see you going at that rate ! Here, I want to speak 
to you," continued he, calling out loudly as Bennet passed 
on, paying no attention to him, "now do stop! stop one 
minute !'' said Clifton, changing his tone to that of entreaty 
and mock humility, " I want you to explain something to 
me that I don't understand in the price of sugars; I saw 
you studying the papers this mornihg, and I know you can 
enlighten me." Still Bennet paid no attention ; but on Clif- 
ton's calling out again and again, "Stop, pray stop!" he 
said, " I cannot, indeed, I am going on an errand and am in 
a great hurry." 

But this excuse only gave the greater zest to the tyranni- 
cal youth's determination to persecute, and he quickened his 
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Bl^'.ps to overtake the poor boy. Bennet heard him follow* 
mg, and hastened his pace ; Clifton did the same, and he 
had just stretched out his hand to catch hold of him, when, 
heedless how he went, he stepped into a Httle pool oi water, 
the day bottom of which was so slippery that he lost his 
footing, and fell backwards on the ground. 

Bennet heard the fall, and felt he was now free to pursue 
his purpose without further molestation, but he had hardly 
made one step onward, when a sense of what was right 
made him stop and turn, and seeing Clifton struggling to get 
up, he went forward, and, giving him his hand, assisted him 
to rise. In a moment Clifton remembered his essay, which 
had flown out of his hand when he fell. At first, he could 
not tell where it was gone, but he soon espied it lying on a 
little mound of turf not far off. 

" Oh, there it is !" exclaimed he ; " there's my essay !" 

" I will pick it up for you," said Bennet ; and he ran for- 
ward to do so ; but at that moment a violent gust of wind 
raised the paper into the air, and blew it rapidly onward. 
Clifton, who was stooping to scrape away some of the clay 
from his boots, heard an exclamation from Bennet, and, rais- 
ing his head, saw his precious essay careering through the 
air at the mercy of the winds. 

" Catch it, catch it," cried he to Bennet, who was already 
in pursuit, while he followed after as fast as his dripping 
clothes and the encumbered state of his boots permitted. 
After a time, the paper dropped, and Bennet was on the 
point of seizmg hold of it, when another gust caught it, and 
foiled its pursuers. More than once it fell to the ground, 
and Bennet, in full chase, thought he should lay hold of it, 
but again and again he was disappointed. 

"It will be blown mto the miU-dam, and crushed to 
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pieces/* cried Clifton, in great distress. '' There ! there it 
goes, right into the water ! There is an end of it !" 

Bennet, in advance, saw the paper fall ; for a moment it 
rested on the margin of the stream, and before the eddying 
current drew it under the wheel, he stretched himself at full 
length on the ground, and, extending his arm to the utmost, 
seized the treasure, and handed it up to Clifton, who 
snatched at it with an eagerness he could not restrain. 

Haying carefully ascertained that it had received no dam- 
age, he looked round for Bennet, and was relieved to find 
that he had disappeared, the little boy having entered the 
miller's house. 

Clifton's state of mind was not enviable. His conscience 
told him that he had behaved very ill to Bennet ; at the same 
time that he felt oppressed with the weight of the obligation 
conferred on him. He acknowledged to himself that the ob- 
ligation was great, for it was entirely owing to the vigorous 
exertions of his young school-fellow that his essay had been 
saved from destruction ; and on this essay he set a very high 
value, for he looked to it as the means of making him large 
amends for various mortifications that had been heaped upon 
him since he left home. But then, again, it was Bennet who 
had rendered him this servici) ; and such was his prejudice 
against him, that at one moment he almost thought he should 
have prefeiTed losing his essay altogether, to securing the 
preservation of it by such means. But this was an evanes- 
cent feeling, and was succeeded by one of admiration, that, 
despite himself, he could not help experiencing. Bennet had 
seen him in need of assistance, and had come forward to his 
aid, forgetting or overlooking the provocations he had re- 
ceived, and resisting the temptation to avenge himself by re- 
turning evil for evil. Clifton felt that under no circumstances 
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could he have done the same. He was forced to own to 
himself that he was wholly mcapable of such noble conduct. 
But he did not possess sufficient strength of mind, nor was 
he of that candid nature which ^ would enable him at once to 
come forward and frankly own he had been wrong, and offer 
his cordial thanks for the benefit conferred on him. No ; all 
that Chfton did when he next saw Bennet was, to stoop bis 
head over his books, and appear wholly occupied with his 
studies. This was felt as a relief, and both parties continued 
to avoid each other as much as possible till the day of public 
examination was passed. 

TiJl then tbe suspense Clifton was under respecting his 
essay, and the remembrance that, should he succeed, he 
owed all to Bennet, kept him in an unusual state of humility; 
but that day passed, his spuits rose, and his natural arro- 
gance returned. His success had been complete : his essay 
was pronounced, before ail the assembled company, to be 
the best; he had been called up by Mr. Raymond to receive 
his prize, which consisted of two handsome volumes of an- 
cient history ; Mrs. Warburton had addressed a few compli- 
mentary words to him as he returned to his seat ; and, lastly, 
on going away, his grandmamma had presented him with a 
sovereign, so well pleased was she with his success. 

Edgar Clifton was quite elated, but, unfortunately, in the 
glow of his own satisfaction, he disregarded the feelings of 
others, and forgetful oj all he owed Bennet, he was fast re- 
lapsing into his old habit of tormenting him, when it was re- 
called to his recollection by Harwood. 

10* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^* Oh, write away I fly away ! did you not dream 
That writing would soon be accomplished by steam ? 
Your dream's neariy true, but steam it is found 
Won't do for the work ; so we've writing by sotmdJ*^ 

About a fortnight before the examination day, mentioned 
in the last chapter, a lecturer on chemistry arrived at Com- 
lea, for the purpose of giving a course of elementary instruc- 
tion on that interesting science to the young people of the 
town. The lecturer was an able man, and had the art of 
rendering his matter not only simple but interesting to juve- 
nile auditors. He was introduced by Doctor Leech, the first 
physician of the place, whose son liad a wish to become ac- 
quainted with this science, and who desired to learn the rudi- 
ments by this popular form of imparting knowledge. Dr. 
Leech mentioned the lectures to Mr. Raymond, and advised 
him to let his pupils attend the course. Mr. Raymond, 
much to the satisfaction of the boys, consented that they 
should do so. 

On the first night, Clifton observed Harwood, near whom 
he was seated, making memoranda in a note-book in a char- 
acter that was unknown to him. Harwood wrote it with 
great facility, and it did not seem to prevent his giving full 
attention to the lecturer. It was not common short-hand, 
for Harwood had told him a day or two before, on his show- 
ing him some in a book he was reading, that^he was not ac- 
quainted with the characters. After the'iecture, the pupils, 
with their tutor, repaired to the house of Dr. Leech to take 
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some refreshment, and see his son, who, from having sprained 
his ankle the preceding night, had been prevented joining in 
the recreation. He was lying on a sofa, and, though in much 
pain, appeared to be suffering more from disappointment at 
having lost the first lecture of the course, on the right under- 
standing of which he justly concluded the interest of the suc- 
ceeding ones would much depend. 

" I think," said Harwood, addressing young Leech, "I can 
in some measure supply the deficiency. I thought of you 
at the time ;" and, seating himself beside his young friend, 
he drew out his note-book, and gave an accurate account of 
the lecture, not only in substance, but in the very language 
that had been used. 

Clifton was very attentive; and in two or three parts 
where expressions and terms difiScult to remember were given 
in the precise words of the lecturer, he could not restrain a 
slight exclamation of surprise ; and on his way home 'he 
joined himself to Harwood, and asked for an explanation of 
what he had heard. 

Harwood told him that he had taken down the lecture in 
phonetic short-hand, which being the most rapid kind of 
stenography, he had had no difficulty in committing to paper 
the whole of what the lecturer had said. 

Clifton appearing desirous of further information on the 
subject, he went on to say that phonography was founded 
upon a new method of spelling. The object of its mventors 
was to simplify our orthography, so that words might be 
spelled according to their sound. 

Clifton objected that by so doing their derivation would be 
lost. 

Harwood replied that many persons were of that opinion ; 
while others m£unt£uned that their sound was a sufficient 
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guide in this point, and that it was most desirable to get rid 
of ajrbitrary signs, or superfluous letters, which encumbered 
the spelling of words. He added that the system had warm 
admirers and strenuous supporters, especially as reading is 
much more easily learned when works are printed in phono- 
typy than in the ordinary way. 

" Easily learned ?" said Clifton, in a tone of inquiry. 

" Very," replied Harwood. 

"And the short-band ?" said Clifton. 

" That is easy, too," replied Harwood. 

"I wish I understood it," said Clifton. "I wish you 
would teach me." 

" I taught myself," said Harwood. 

" I am very fond of a good lecture," observed Clifton. 
'* There is a clever man who comes to our country town every 
Christmas, and gives very amusing lectures. I have often 
wished I could remember all he says after I get home. Now 
you could by this pho ^ what do you call it ?" 

" Phonography," replied Harwood. " You will remember 
it if you think of the derivation." 

" True," replied Clifton ; " to write from sound." Then, 
ini a minute or t\y^o, he added, " I do wish you would teach 
me. I never can learn any thing half so quickly by myself 
as when I am taught." - 

Harwood replied that there was no doubt but that having 
a teacher lessened the labor of learning ; and upon Clifton's 
repeating his wish* very earnestly, he consented to do so 
directly the examuiation day was passed ; till then they both 
agreed they should be too busy to attend to a fresh study. 

Clifton did not forget the promise that had been made 
him, and the first leisure time he found after bis day of tri^ 
umph, he begged Harwood to begin his instructions ; but 
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his feelings of self-complacency sustained a check hy the 
manner in which his petition was received. Harwood's ami- 
able character and superior abilities had won for him a larger 
share of regard than the young heir of Abbeylands had ever 
before bestowed on any youth ; he was, therefore, propor- 
tionately surprised at the cool reception he met with, espe- 
cially as Harwood, however, his other fellow-pnpils might 
behave to him, had always been patient with him, and had 
treated his faults with indulgence. He therefore could not 
understand this change, and at a time, too, when his dili- 
gence and perseverance had won for him distinction and ap- 
plause, and when Harwood himself had shaken him cor- 
dially by the hand, and wished him joy of his success! 
What could it mean ? He reflected for a moment, and then, 
with characteristic narrowness of mind, he settled that it 
must be envy. Yes ; envy that after a time had arisen in 
the unsuccessful competitor's mind at having been surpassed 
in any thing in which he desired to succeed. 

Having come to this satisfactory conclusion, not only his 
usual self-possession returned, but a feeling of conscious 
superiority took possession of him, and he repeated, in a 
confident manner, that he was come to receive the promised 
lesson in phonography. 

"Yes,'* said Harwood, coolly, "I did say I would teach 
you; therefore I will keep my promise." 

Clifton felt his color rise at this answer, and imder othei 
circumstances, would immediately have turned oS vrith an 
ungracious " As you please," or " I don't care ;" but having 
found, as he thought, a satisfactory cause for Harwood's 
** caprice," and being very desirous of learning phonography, 
not only for its utility, but as something by which to distin- 
guish himself, on account of its not being in common use. 
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he put ap with it, and seated himself to take his initiatory 
lesson. 

Harwood had the art of teaching well ; and as hoth master 
and pupil kept steadily to their business, Clifton made good 
progress. But as lesson after lesson passed, and Harwood's 
manner continued unchanged, Clifton began to be very much 
annoyed with it. He had sopn come to the conclui^on that 
the change which displeased him did not arise from envy ; 
and he was forced, however unwillingly, to confess to himself 
that he supposed Harwood had ceased to regard him with 
any degree of friendship. 

Perhaps Clifton's dissatisfaction at Harwood's treatment 
of him was a proof that a life so dissimilar to what he had 
formerly led was working, however slowly, a beneficial 
change, but, be that as it may, he was determined to bear it 
no longer without coming to an explanation* Accordingly, 
one morning, before the commencement of the lesson, he res- 
olutely conquered all pride, and all feeling of reluctance at 
thus humbling himself, and in plain terms asked Harwood 
the reason of the change that was so unpleasant to him. 
Harwood as p]^1y replied that it was owing to his beha- 
vior to Bennet. 

Clifton was amazed, and exclaimed, **Mj behavior to 
Bennet !" then, a moment after, he added, " Why, what can 
it signify what my behavior is to that little insignificant 
fellow?" 

" I do not know," said Harwood, " why you call Bennet 
insignificant. In many of our school-studies he is your 
equal, and in some things he is your superior." 

" But he is such a vulgar fellow !" said Clifton. 

" I must again differ from you entirely," said Harwood ; 
" hia manner and conduct are those of a little gentleman. It 
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could not well be otherwise, for his behavior has its origin in 
the true source of all good breeding — ^a Christian disposition." 

Clifton was annoyed, but not wishing to show what he 
felt, he sought to give the conversation a sprightly, or, what 
he would have wished Harwood to consider, a witty turn, 
and made some sarcastic remarks, at which he himself 
laughed, about Bennet always reminding him of sugar and 
of sweets, which made him ill when he had too much of 
them ; and then he compared the httle boy to a sugar-barrel, 
and then to a sugar-cane, and made several other silly and 
ill-natured remarks. 

During all this time, Harwood looked exceedingly grave, 
and when, at length, Clifton left off this exhibition of weak 
and foolish feeling, he demanded of him if he did not think 
it beneath him thus to persecute Bennet, adding that, in his 
opmion, it was contemptible in him to do so. " This has 
always been my opinion," said he, "but now, after what 
passed respecting your essay, it is far worse than contempti- 
ble, it evinces hardness of heart; and I tell you frankly, 
Clifton, that I wish, as much as possible, to avoid the society 
of one who can be guilty of such conduct." 

Harwood ceased speaking, and Clifton, who had no idea 
that the transaction concerning the essay was known to him, 
was taken wholly by surprise ; he colored violently, and was 
silent, not knowmg what to say. In a few moments, how- 
ever, his confidence returned, and he said, " Oh ! Bennet has 
been bragging, has 'he ? A fine tale he made, no doubt ! I 
wonder how much truth he told ?" 

Harwood cast an indignant glance at Clifton, and then 
told him that he had not heard of Bennet's kmd and vigor- 
ous exertion for his benefit from himself, but that he had 
been an eye-vritness of all that had passed. 
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" I was in the mill/' said he, " and from a window that 
commands a view of the common, I first saw Bcnnet pass 
you, then I heard jon calling to him, and next run after him, 
to tease him, as usual, when your foot slipped and you fell 
to the ground, upon which I saw the little fellow pause, then 
turn and generously go up to you and hold out his hand to 
assist you to rise. After which, I saw him exerting his best 
strength in running to catch your paper, and, finally, place 
himself in a situation not altogether free from peril to rescue 
it from destruction." 

At this recital from the lips of Harwood, feelings of shame 
and mortification took possession of Clifton's mind. He was 
the more overcome by it as he had felt assured that Bennet 
had not mentioned what had occurred respecting his -essay. 
He believed this to be the case from what Bennet had said 
upon the occasion of his first returning to his old habit of 
tormenting him. 

Bennet, as may be naturally supposed, hoped that the 
annoyance had ceased foi^ver, and when he found this was 
not the case, he thought it was so ungenerous, after what 
he had done for Clifton, that he could not help telling him 
so. This roused Clifton's anger, and he accused Bennet of 
reproaching him with a benefit conferred, and then he sought 
to undervalue his sei-vices, and ended by saying that he con- 
cluded Bennet would be bragging of his feat, and trumpet- 
ing his own praises about everywhere. 

" I have not told any one that I saved your essay from 
being destroyed," said Bennet, indignantly. And this was 
perfectly true, for, in the first place, he did not conceive that 
he had performed any great feat, and, in the next, he thought 
it better not to boast of what he had done. 

After a time, however, when he found that the service he 
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had had it in his power to render Clifton, made no difference 
in the treatment he received, he opened his heart on the sub- 
ject to Harwood, to whom he was in the habit of confiding 
all his troubles. He, as well as Clifton, was surprised to 
find that Harwood had been a spectator of all that had 
passed between them, and it was no small consolation, in the 
midst of his trouble, that his friend highly commended his 
conduct on the occasion. It was also a relief to his mind to 
hear his tormentor strongly censured, although Harwood ab- 
stained from saying all he thought on the subject ; had he 
done so, he would have stated that he was now of opinion 
that Clifton was bad at heart. 

In coming to this conclusion, however, Harwood was 
wrong; he judged of him as one young in the world, and of 
an ardent and generous temperament, might be supposed to 
do ; as one not p9S8essing that knowledge which would have 
led him to see through the errors of education, and discover 
worth, that change of position, good advice, and good train- 
ing, would in time bring forth. It was this same want of 
experience that induced him to tell Clifton that he wished to 
avoid his society. He was .wrong in so doing. What he 
ought to have said was, that while he continued to act as he 
did, he should endeavor to avoid his society as much as 
possible. 

In justice to Harwood, it must be stated, that after-reflec- 
tion told him that he had erred ; he condemned himself as 
having been unnecessarily severe, and felt that, by avoiding 
his unamiable school-fellow, he was assisting in strengthen- 
ing his faults, and losing an excellent opportunity of endeav- 
oring to amend the errors and soften the heart of a fellow- 
creature. 

Something of disappointment, too, might* in the first in- 
11 
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stance, have mingled itself with Harwood's feelings. He 
had taken great pains to win Clifton's love for what was 
just, and right, and amiable ; and he had hoped that he had 
acquired sufficient influence over his mind to deter him from, 
persisting in what he so entirely disapproved. Another 
thing, too, which caused him great dissalisfaction, was the 
way in which Clifton spent the money given him by his 
grandmamma on the ezaminsCtion day. Every farthing of it 
was expended on himself, and for things, too, of no value, 
but such only as went to pamper a selfish and greedy appe- 
tite. Harwood had felt almost sure that he would make 
Bennet a present. He had been by when the little boy was 
talking one evening of a small work — " Persian and Hindus- 
tani Dialogues"—* that he had seen that morning at a book- 
seller's, and had expressed a wish that he had money enough 
to purchase it. It was not a dear book, and Harwood 
thought that'Clifton would feel pleasure, after what Bennet 
had done for him, in presenting him wifch it. It was not 
that he desired that Bennet should wish for, or even think 
of, a reward for doing what, after all, w*vs only right ; but 
on Clifton's account he was anxious th^t his little friend 
should have had the book given him. H# would have been 
satisfied with such an indication of prope conduct in one in 
whose improvement he was interested. 
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CHAPTER X. 

'' Gently I took that which nngently came, 
And without scorn foi^^ve. Do thou the same. 
A wrong done to thee think, a oat's-eye spark 
Thou wouldst not see were ^ot thine own heart dark.'' 

COLEBIDOE. 

A SUMMONS from Mr. Raymond for Harwood to attend 
him in his room, put an ahrupt termination to any further 
discussion between the two youths on the subject of Clifton's 
behavior to Bennet. Perhaps it could not have ended at a 
better time. Clifton was left by himself, with Harwood's 
reproof still ringing in his ears, and the indignant flash of his 
eye fresh in his recollection. He was alone in the study, for 
it was the hour of recreation, and the other boys were in the 
playground. For some time he sat thinking over all that 
had just passed between himself and Harwood, when he 
rose, and with a feeling of utter distaste, locked all his pho- 
nographic papers in his desk. His desk was at the furthei 
end of the room, and in returning to his seat his eye fell on 
a crumpled sheet of paper lying on the ground near the 
spot which Page usually occupied. Without thinking much 
of what he was doing, he stooped and picked it up, unfolded, 
and looked at it. It was Page's caricature. 

Page had been putting his desk in order, and had not 
completed his arrangements, when Bennet ran in from the 
garden in much haste to request his help in something of 
"great consequence." He urged him to use aU speed, or 
else, he said, it would be too late, when Page started up, 
and, gathering, his books and papers together, thrust them 
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back into the desk, all except the caricature, which by a 
strange chance slipped through his hands and fell to the 
ground. 

A single glance at the drawing sufficed to tell Clifton that 
he had an interest in it, but of a very painful kind. Could 
he for a moment hare doubted the identity of the portraits, 
the labels attached to them, with the words used by the 
several indiyiduals on his first arrival at Mr. Raymond's, 
would have left no doubt on his mind as to who the party 
were. Harwood, Marshall, Temple, and Welby were imi- 
tated to the life; and Bennet, how like it was to him! 
There he was, with a kind smUe beaming on his face, ad- 
vancing with extended hand to welcome him; and there, 
too, was himself — ^but what a pitiful figure he cut — erect, 
stiff, proud, and formal, with a sneer on his countenance, 
which would have disfigured the most aristocratic features in 
the world. 

Clifton experienced feelings such as he had never felt be- 
fore. " Is it possible," thought he, " that I appear thus to 
my fellow-pupils?" He turned away and walked to the 
window that overlooked the playground, but what he saw 
there did not tend to tranquillize his agitation. First, his 
eyes fell on Bennet, the despised and persecuted Bennet. 
He was at the moment nursing and soothing a wounded 
pigeon that had flown into the boys' arbor for protection 
from a shooting party. Page was hanging over, and assist- 
ing him in his work of mercy. Next he looked at Temple 
and Welby, standing side by side, holding the same book, 
out of which they were both reading. And lastly, there 
were Harwood and Marshall walking to and fro, Harwood'e 
arm thrown around the shoulder of his companion, his face 
turned towards him, while he was talking and Marshall listen* 
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rng, in all the happy confidence of cordial esteem and friend- 
ship. 

" They are all attached to each other, hut none of them 
care for me/' said he to himself, and he went hack to the 
caricature. 

He looked long and earnestly at the figure of Bennet. It 
had a good deal of the graceful courtesy and frank and 
manly air of the original, and involuntsuily the thought 
crossed his mind that he was one to love rather than hate. 
He looked at the representation of himself, and a feeling of 
self-condemnation took possession of his mind. He was still 
poring over the drawing, when all the hoys re-entered the 
study. It was the work of a moment to see how Clifton 
was employed. Page, vexed and confused, fixed his eyes 
on Harwood, while Temple called to him, and said, " You 
were told to destroy that drawing ; you know Harwood bid 
you do so." 

Page stammered, out, ** You were not meant to see that 
drawings Clifton. Indeed you were not ; it was only done 
to make a little fun among ourselves." 

Page intended this as an apology, but had he studied to 
increase the effect produced by his caricature, he could not 
have succeeded better than by uttering these words. 

"What!" thought Clifton, "am I made fun of? The 
heir of AbbeylMids turned into a laughing-stock for a set of 
school-boys!" And with a mixed feeling of shame and 
anger he sought the retirement of his own room. 

Here, too, reflection followed him, and though in his anger 
he repeated to himself that it was only from school-boys that 
he had received this affront, the thought recurred to him 
again and again that the very youngest of them was capable 
of forming a fair estimate of character, and that among the 
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elder there were minds of a most superior order, and hearts 
of the very best quality ; and that, boys though they still 
were, a veiy few years would see them taking their place in 
society as men of shining abilities and first-rate character. 

Amidst his painful musings there was one thought from 
which he drew a little comfort, and that was, the reflection 
that Harwood had evidently disapproved of the caricature, 
as he had desired it might be destroyed ; and Temple, too, 
had repeated this in a manner which showed he also was of 
the same opinion. 

After a time he began to view the matter in a less serious 
light, at least that, part of it which referred to the afiront 
put upon him by being caricatured. His own experience 
had, certainly, hitherto made him but little acquainted with 
school-boys, but he had heard their tricks spoken of, and 
had even been told of a set of quizzing boys who had cari- 
catured their masters. "After all, perhaps, it is no such 
great oflfence," thought he, and he wisely resolved not to 
take any further notice of it. This was certainly the best 
thing he could do ; but though he endeavored to think lie 
had only shared the fate of other great personages, he could 
not divest himself of the idea that he had subjected himself 
to the ridicule of his fellow-pupils, and that none among 
them really liked him. 

His meditations were interrupted by the ringing of the 
dinner-bell ; and although pride, anger, and other bad feel- 
ings had mixed largely in these meditations, some good, 
doubtless, arose from them, a proof of which was imme- 
diately afforded in his taking no unpleasant notice of either 
Page or Bennet, whom he encountered on his way to the 
dining-room. And as regards Bennet, from that day ho 
ceased to molest him. Harwood rejoiced in this indication 
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of better feeling, at the same time that he was not satisfied 
with himself. He knew he had been wrong, and he wished 
to repair the error ; but such was the pride and haughtiness 
of Clifton's character, that he feared that he might only ex- 
pose himself to be impleasantlj repulsed, without producing 
any beneficial result. The subject weighed heavily on his 
mind ; he was oppressed with the thought that he had lost 
a most valuable opportunity of doing good, and he could not 
acquit himself of blame in the way he had taken of showing 
Clifton that he disapproved of his conduct ; he feared that 
he had been influenced too much by his own peculiar feel- 
ings. He often revolved in his mind what would be the 
best method to pursue in order to regain the Uttle ascen- 
dency which he had once had over Clifton. He would have 
been glad to have returned to even the degree of cordiality 
that had existed between them before his ill-judged speech. 
Till then he felt assured that his opinions had possessed a 
degree of weight "^ith him on certain points. How to bring 
about a revival of this state of things puzzled him very much. 
At length he^hit upon an expedient which he thought might, 
perhaps, answer the end, without producing any injurious 
effects, namely, to write Clifton a note partly in the phonetic 
character, statmg that he had finished an exercise that had 
occupied a good deal of his time (this was literally true), and 
that if he would now like to resume his studies in phonogra- 
phy, he should have great pleasure in lending him all the 
assistance in his power. Having written to this effect, he 
sealed and directed his note, and laid it at night on Clifton's 
desk, where it would meet his eye the first thing on entering 
the study in the morning. 

Harwood was generally the earliest of the pupils at les- 
sons, but on this morning something had occurred to detain 
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him, and he did not come in till just as Clifton had finished 
the perusal of his note. He cast an anxious glance towards 
him to discover what recefption his well-meant offer met with, 
and he was glad to perceive that a gleam of satisfaction soft- 
ened the supercilious expression that the young heir's coun- 
tenance too often wore. 

Thus encouraged,. Harwood went up to him and asked 
him kindly if his proposal was accepted. Clifton coldly an- 
swered him in the affirmative, upon which Harwood, whom 
it was no easy matter to check when he had a good purpose 
in view, cordially held out his hand, saying, " Then let us 
shake hands." 

Clifton could not refuse the proffered kindness, but he 
drew up his figure till every fibre seemed inflated with pride, 
and he put on the look of disdain which he always as- 
sumed when he considered that his dignity had been in- 
trenched upon. 

Such was the force of habit, that, though five minutes 
before he would have been very glad had he known that 
Harwood would return to his former kindness, he could not 
at the moment remember any tlung but that his self-love had 
been deeply wounded. 

But it was scarcely possible that any nature, unless wholly 
hardened, could long withstand the gentleness and winning 
kindness with which Harwood persevered in treating Clifton. 
However busily engaged, or however desirous of getting for- 
ward in any study of his own, he never neglected the daily 
lesson, and was ever ready, with cheerful looks and encour- 
aging tones, to assist his fellow-pupil at any time, or in aay 
way, in which his services could be useful. 

Had he experienced these attentions from almost any 
other youth, the proud and consequential heir of Abbeylands 
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would haye attributed them to a desire to court ana pro- 
,pitiate a person of his consequence ; but it was impossible 
to feel this with Harwood. Through all Clifton's self-love 
he clearly perceiyed that it was beneyolence alone that actu- 
ated him, and that it was no interested feeling that made 
him bear yrith the same undeyiating sweetness of temper the 
coldness and abruptness of manner which he could not but 
be conscious he occasionally showed towards him. 

By degrees Harwood regained a considerable degree of 
ascendency oyer Clifton, softening some of the harsher parts 
of his character, and calling his attention, if not his loye, to 
gentleness and self-denial. In his school studies Clifton was 
also making yery fair progress ; the application and clever- 
ness that he saw around him stimulated him to mcreased 
exertion. 

The Christmas vacation was drawing near, when Mr. Ray- 
mond received a letter from Mrs. Clifton, requesting that her 
son might be allowed to return home, as she was very un- 
well, and wishmg to have him with her. Mr. Raymond 
could not refuse his consent, though he regretted that Edgar 
should lose a fortnight, which still remained before the holi- 
days. He felt that his pupil was making a small advance m 
more important respects than that of learning ; and he re- 
gretted the summons which called him away before the time. 
Still, he trusted that some good seed had been sown ; and 
on parting he addressed a few impressive words to him, 
which he hoped would tend to keep alive in his remembrance 
the lessons he had received while under his roof. 

As to Clifton himself, he did not rejoice that the time of 
his being at school was shortened ; he had got accustomed 
to the routine of business there ; and, though he was not 
aware of the cause, the degree of restraint necessarily im- 
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posed upon his will rendered him happier than he had 
hitherto been. He rather liked the companionship of his 
fellow-pupils ; and though he stood somewhat in awe of Mr. 
Ra3rmond, he was sensible of his superiority, and acknowl- 
edged his frequent indulgence towards his faults. And as 
to Harwood, he had got so accustomed to his society, and to 
his kind and obliging attentions, that he was really sorry to 
be parted from him. One good, however, resulted frqm this 
hasty summons, namely, it gave rise to a wish on'CUfton's 
part to have Harwood come and see him at Abbeylands. 
Had Clifton parted from his fellow-pupils at the regular 
holiday time, it is probable that no such thought would have 
entered his head, but the suddenness of the parting sug- 
gested the reflection that he should be a loser in quitting 
Harwood. 

Clifton knew that this wish of his would meet with no 
opposition from his indulgent mother, and he therefore lost 
no time in giving his invitation to his friend, as he now called 
Harwood, who replied that, if permitted, which he had no 
doubt would be the case, he should be happy to spend part 
of his holidays at Abbeylands. 

It was, no doubt, an entirely selfish motive which prompted 
Clifton to request Harwood to pay him a visit, for the idea 
of affording his fellow-pupil any pleasure by so doing most 
assuredly never entered his head ; still, whatever might be 
its origm, it was a step likely to be conducive of benefit to 
his character. As to Harwood himself, he felt no disinclina- 
tion to see the fine old place, with its picture galleries, its 
libraries, and its hall of armor, together with the fine sur- 
rounding country, on all of which Clifton had often dwelt 
with pride and pleasure in his conversations with his friend. 
There was the magnificent park, too, and the woods of fir and 
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oak, pleasant to ramble in occasidnally, even in winter ; and, 
lastly, a large lake, which, when frozen over, afifordcd excel* 
lent opportunity for skating. He felt, too, he could be 
happy in the society of Mrs. Clifton, and her daughters and 
niece, all of whom had appeared to him very kind and ami- 
able persons when he met them at Mrs. Warburton's. And, 
lastly, Harwood, who, though young as he was, never acted 
without reflection, modestly hoped that he might assist in 
inspiring the young heir with the same love of good and 
hatred of evil that had been made the basis of his own care- 
fully conducted education. 



CHAPTER XI. 



** In December ring 

Every day the chimes ; 
Loud the gleemen Bing 
In the streets their merry rhymes ; 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire." — ^Lonofiellow. 

Mrs. Clifton's illness proved not to be any thing very 
serious, and Harwood found on his arrival at Abbeylands, 
about three weeks from the time he parted from Edgar at 
Mr. Raymond's, that though not able to leave the house, she 
was quite well enough to be with her family, and to enter 
into their pursuits and recreations. She welcomed Harwood 
kindly, and desired that during his visit he would consider 
himself perfectly at home. The young ladies were all glad 
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to sec hiniy and in having so pleasant and good-natured an 
inmate, they looked forward to their brother's holidays pass- 
ing more agreeably than they had previously anticipated. 
The girls wished to love Edgar, and to be kind and obliging 
to him, but his exacting temper and imperious manner drove 
them from his side when at home, and made them always 
experience a sensation of relief when he was out. 

With Harwood they soon became sociable; they were 
pleased with his intellig^ice and manners, and were gratified 
by the interest he took in their pursuits and amusements. 
Clifton was so accustomed to look upon his sisters and cousin 
as his inferiors, that he regarded Harwood's attentions to- 
wards them with astonishment. It was all very well, he 
thought, to be civil to ghrls before company, but to be so at 
home in a family party, was quite unnecessary. 

Harwood's astonishment on the same subject was quite 
equal to that of the young heir, and after a time he could 
not . help in some measure expressing' what he thought. 
Among other things, he was much struck with Clifton's 
manner of speaking to the girls if it happened that, through 
their means, he was kept waiting when they were going out. 
An instance of this occurred soon after his arrival. He and 
Clifton were in the hall putting on their greatcoats and hats, 
preparatory to all the young party taMng a walk ; they had 
' not waited half a minute, when Edgar called out impatiently 
to his sisters and cousin to come, and on their not imme- 
diately appearing, he called again, adding many angry words 
about keeping him waiting.. In a. very short time Laura 
came running down, saying that Maria and Ann would be 
there directly, but that Mrs. Clifton had detamed them a few 
moments to give them a message that she desired to have 
carried to a workwoman in a neighboring village. This ex- 
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cuse was apparentlj not listened to, for he went on grum- 
bling, and continued for some time much out of humor, and 
this unpleasant temper was not lessened by the unusual 
sil^ice and gravity Harwood preserved during the chief part 
of the time they were out. He could not think what ailed 
his friend ; while Harwood, on his side, was meditating on 
-what had passed. He said nothing, however, on the subject 
that day, for he could not think of any thing appropriate, or 
rather, he did not know how to put his thoughts into lan- 
guage that would not give offence. 

On their return home, the elder Miss Clifton found a note 
for her from a lady in the neighborhood, inviting herself and 
the rest of the juvenile party to go to her house the next 
day to see a collection of stuffed birds that had recently 
arrived from abroad. The girls were all pleased with the 
invitation, but more especially Aim, who had a great taste 
for drawing and coloring birds, and had, moreover, a pair of 
pretty love-birds, which were her especial pets. In full glee 
she ran off to ask her mamma if they might go, and in a few 
minutes returned, her face glowing with pleasure, /exclaiming, 
" Yes, mamma says yes, and we are to set off at twelve." 

** Remember, then," said Clifton, imperatively, ** that you 
are all ready at that hour, for / will not wait a moment for 
you after the time." 

Ann's countenance feU, but she answered gently that they 
should be sure to be ready. 

On the following day, Clifton came to Harwood, who was 
reading in his own room, and told him it was time to get his 
coat and hat on to set out. Harwood thought it full soon, 
and, turning over the leaves of a book in which he was 
much interested, would have liked to have gone on a little 
longer, as a few minutes would have brought him to the 
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elose of the tale, but being pretty well practised in the hard 
lesson of giving up one's own inclinations in favor of those 
of another, he rose, laid down his book, and followed his 
friend into the hall. Arrived there, Clifton busied himself 
for a short time in examining some skates that he had ordered 
to be got ready for him to look over, and selecting a pair, 
put them aside, saying, 

" These will do ; now let us be off." 

" Where are the young ladies ?" inquired Harwood. 

" Oh ! never mind them*^ said Clifton, carelessly, " come 
along!" 

"But we cannot go without your sisters and cousin," 
urged Harwood ; " besides, it still wants five minutes of 
twelve." 

" They ought to be here ready," said Clifton : " I shall 
not wait for them ; come along !" 

" Oh, no !" said Harwood, " we cannot go without them ; 
besides, the invitation was more to the young ladies than to 
ourselves." 

" I don't want them," said Clifton, " I had far rather they 
did not accompany us." 

Harwood looked at Clifton with surprise, but any obser- 
vation he might have made was stopped by the appearance 
of the young ladies and the setting off of the party. 

Clifton bid his sisters and cousin walk forward, and taking 
the arm of Harwood, followed behind, imparting to him his 
wishes and views respecting a skating party to which he was 
invited by a gentleman in the neighborhood, in the course of 
a day or two, and to which he was to take Harwood with 
him. He spoke of the merits of the different skaters who 
would be there, and told of a young lord and of two or 
three sons of baronets, together with more youths " of con- 
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sequence" who were expected to join in the sport. He was 
himself so much excited by his subject, that he went chat- 
ting on for a considerable time before it struck him that he 
had a very uninterested listener, and that to all his important 
disclosures Harwood responded little more than " Yes " or 
" No." This not only displeased but annoyed him, and in a 
tone of no little pique he exclaimed, '' How absent you are ! 
I have been talking to you a great deal about what is very 
interesting, and you are just as though you cared nothing 
about it. It was the same yesterday when we were walk- 
ing ; you hardly answered any thing I said. Perhaps you 
do not like walking?" 

Harwood replied that, on the contrary, walking was an 
exercise he was fond of. 

"Perhaps, then," said Clifton, "you cannot use .your 
tongue and your legs at the same time ; there may be a con- 
nection between them, and the one stops the other ?" and he 
, turned on his companion so comic a look of mingled reproach 
and contempt, that Harwood, notwithstanding the serious 
nature of .the reflections that had been occupying his mind, 
could not resist smiling. 

This smile was a relief to Clifton, and restored him to 
better humor, and in a rallying tone he questioned Harwood 
as to the nature of his meditations : " What could you pos- 
sibly be thmking of better than the account I was giving you 
of the great people you are to meet, and all you are to do 
and see when you accompany me to this skating party ?" 
Harwood not immediately replying, Clifton continued, " Now, 
tell mo what you were thinking of ?" 

Harw#od hesitated, and on his companion's persisting, he 
said, ** Perhaps you would not like to hear my thoughts ; 
you might be offended if I told you." 
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'' Offended !" repeated Clifton, in a manner that seemed to 
imply that he was too well pleased with himself and every 
thing else at that moment lightly to take offence, " Oh, no ! 
not I : pray tell me !" 

" Well then," said Harwood, "I was thinking about your 
sisters and cousin — ^you do not seem to loye them much." 
Clifton looked ezceedii^ly surprised. ''I have no sisters 
myself," continued Harwood ; " I wish I had. A friend of 
mine who lives close by us has two ; he and I are a great 
deal together, and he often speaks of his sbters, not only 
affectionately, but with a great deal of pleasure." 

Clifton appeared to be listening ; and Harwood, animated 
with the recollection of his friend, went on to say how hap- 
pily he and his sisters passed their time together ; how he 
explained and taught them many things that were useful to 
know, and how they, in their turn, instructed him in drawing 
and smging, so that he could take a sketch of any new 
country he might be m, and was enabled to join in musical 
chorus. 

"/should not like to learn any thing of my sisters," said 
Clifton ; " and as to my teaching them, I could not bear the - 
mere thought of it ! And then Laura — " 

" And then Laura. Well ?" said Harwood. 

" Why, Laura has no right to be here at all. Her parents 
are dead, and she has nothing of ber own, and she is to be 
provided for out of my estates, — and I do not like it." 

"But that, surely," exclaimed Harwood, "is not the 
reason why you treat ^he young orphan as you do ! Her 
having nothing of her own is the reason, I should have thought, 
for your being particularly kind to her." • 

" Indeed !" said Clifton, in a tone which, if it could not 
exactly be called mocking, showed very plainly that he 
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thought Harwood's a strange mode of arguing. Then, think- 
ing that his companion had, by what he said, implied that 
his conduct was objectionable (though he himself felt per- 
fectly satisfied with it), he added a moment or two after, " I 
cannot think what you find to blame in my behavior to the 
girls. I do Dot see that it is any thing but what it should be." 

" You do not !" said Harwood. " Should you like the 
young lord, and all the other * youths of consequence' you 
have been talking of, to hear you speak to the young ladies as 
you did when you were detained in setting out to walk V* 

" Oh I that would be before company," exclaimed Clifton : 
*' that, you know, is quite different. At such times one must 
put on a manner that is not natural, and all that sort of 
thing, — ^very troublesome ; but thtn, it is only-— only for a 
little while." 

" Am I to understand, then," said Hai'wood, " that you 
think strangers of .more consequence than the members of 
your own family ? View it in a selfish light, and I think you 
will find that, when you need kindness and assistance, it is 
not from those you know but little of that you must look for 
help ; while from your sisters and cousm you are sure you 
would meet with every attention." 

Harwood paused ; he wished to bring Clifton's behavior 
to the ^Is more home to him ; but fearing, from the expres- 
sion of his countenance, to say more then, and thinking that, 
most probably, he should soon have another opportunity, he 
only added, " I often hear my friend's mother say, ' Young 
people's best friends are to be found at-home? — ^in the midst 
of their own families.' " 

Clifton was not sorry to have the subject dropped ; and 
the arrival soon after at the house of the lady, and the inspec- 
tion of her collection of birds, gave a fresh turn to the 
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thoughts of both Harwood and himself. There were many 
rare as well as beautiful specimens. Ann knew the names 
of most of them, as well as several amusing facts relating to 
their natural history, which she mentioned to her sister and 
cousin, as they passed from case to case with admiring eyes. 
Harwood listened behind, and called on Edgar to do the same, 
observing that their school studies had never turned upon 
Natural History, and that Ann's little anecdotes gave much 
additional interest to viewing the collection. In the evening, 
after tea, Harwood brought down a volume on Ornithology, 
which had been given him, and to which he had hitherto 
paid little attention. It proved to be a very amusing work, 
and cont£uned some good colored engravings. He lent it to 
Ann, and her attention soon became riveted. Her brother 
saw that she was interested, and felt a wish to see the book. 

" Let me look at that book," said he ; and he stretched 
out his hand, and withdrew it from his unresisting sister. At 
first, he meant only to take a cursory glance, and give it her 
back again ; but a passage caught his eye that amused him, 
and then another, and another, till he had detained the book 
full half an hour. Ann all the while was anxiously waitbg 
for it. At the end of that time, Harwood returned to the 
table, where he and the juvenile party were sitting, and from 
which he had been called away, just as Clifton asked to see 
the book. Perceiving that he still detained it, he exclaimed, 

" Have you been keeping the book all this time ?" 

Clifton, half ashamed, half angry, closed the book, and, 
pushing it from him, rose, saying at the same time, though 
rather in an under-tone, ** It was only Ann who was looking 
at it." 

The following day was Ann's birthday ; and on taking her 
^lace at the breakfast table, she found lying on it, just before 
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her, a parcel, neatly folded up in paper, and directed, " A 
birthday present for Miss Ann Clifton ;'' and on opening it, 
great was her delight to perceive its contents to be the book 
of birds that Harwood had shown her the night before. She 
could hardly beheve that she was meant to keep it — ^that it 
was really her own ; but on turning to the title-page, she 
saw on the leaf opposite her name written, and that of Wil- 
liam Harwood as the donor. She hastened to express her 
thanks to her kind young friend, and to say that she hoped 
he would join a httle party, who were invited to celebrate 
the day. Edgar, she said, would not ; for only girls were 
coming, — ^Maria and her friends; and he did not care for 
them, she knew. 

Harwood readily agreed to make one of the party some 
time in the course of the day ; and he had no reason to re- 
pent his promise, for besides finding much amusement from 
the portfolios and books he met with, he was occasionally 
both interested and amused with some of the conversations 
that were carried on. One of the young ladies was the 
daughter of an officer, who, with her family, had been in 
some of the perils of the late Indian wars ; and she narrated 
many circumstances of Uvely interest, and gave some curious 
details of the country and the natives of different places 
where she had been stationed. Another girl was the daugh- 
ter of a Scottish chieftain ; and on an observation of Mrs. 
Clifton's, which gave rise to the subject, she spoke of the 
different tartans, and of the eagles' feathers and heather, 
worn by the various clans of that distinguished people. 
Harwood, to whom the matter was new, was well pleased to 
learn these distinctions ; but he was more particularly inter- 
ested by the performance of the national " sword dance," by 
a little " laird," of eight years old, who was visiting at the 
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young lady's house, and whom she brought with her, think 
iog it would amuse Ami to see him go through it. The 
dfmce is interesting, both from its antiquity, and from the 
dexterity that is required in its performance ; besides which, 
it admits of much graceful action. Two swords are ]aid on 
the ground— one crossed over the other; and the dancer 
must take especial care not to touch them, however energetic 
his movements may be. He is animated with the most war- 
like strains of the bagpipes ; and as he rises to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm, and rushes backwards and forwards, and dances 
round about, and in and out, between the points and the 
handles of the swords, it requires great skill not to disturb 
them. There was no '' Highland piper" at Abbeylands ; but 
Maria and Laura sent forth spirited strains from their harp 
and pianoforte ; and the little boy, wearing the kilt, plaid, 
and philibeg of his native mountains, appeared as animated 
as if he were a chief of the " olden time," dancmg at a gath- 
ering of his clan. The magic lantern was a good one ; and 
on the slides were views of picturesque foreign scenery. 

The day was concluded happily, by singing some sweet 
music, arranged for juvenile performers. Harwood had a 
good voice, and possessed some little knowledge of music, 
and he was glad to profit by an opportunity of improving 
himself. Clifton could also sing ; and he knew as much of 
the science as his friend, if not more ; and he might have 
been well amused with the music, as well as w\th much that 
occurred during the day, but he '' could not condescend to 
join Ann's childish birthday party, and sit stuck up prim, 
along with a set of stupid girls !" Here was an instance of 
Edgar Clifton's unamiable temper and consequential air, de- 
priving him of social enjoyment and profitable recreation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" In ©very hour wo have the power 
To do some little good ; 
If we 8 neighbor help to labor, 

'Tis only doing what we should ; 
For we were sent with that intent 

Upon this fertile land ; 
Man and brother, help one another. 
For 'tis thy God's command. 

Waste not a moment.^* — Chas. Lebtbs. 

Disappointed expectations, ungratified wishes, and blight- 
ed hopes are the common lot of humanity ; and the sooner 
all are made aware of these most important truths, and ]eani 
to fix their anticipations of happmess in the prospect of the 
life to come, the better. 

This seems a solemn exordium to usher in so trifling a fact 
as that Clifton's skating party disappointed him; but life 
is chiefly made up of small events, great ones being but rare ; 
and as we conduct ourselves under these petty trials so are 
our habits formed for bearing patiently or otherwise the real 
ills of life. 

An accident, though not attended with any serious conse- 
quences, put a stop early m the day to all Clifton's eagerly 
anticipated enjoyment from the skating party. Soon after 
assembling on the ice, a trial of skill was proposed among 
the skaters; and Clifton, ever desirous of shinmg before 
company, in lus anxiety to be first, strode rapidly on, heed- 
less how he went, and suddenly foimd himself immersed in 
water up to the chin. In his haste he had disregarded a 
notice that was posted up on a particular part of the canal, 
I ^ving warning that there the ice was unsound. He was 
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quickly rescued from his unpleasant situation ; but as he was 
a good way from the house, he was so chilled upon reaching 
ity that a medicid man who was present ordered him to be 
immediately put to bed, and forbid his rising any more that 
day. Harwood good-naturedly gave up his own amusement 
to devote himself to his friend ; but Clifton bore his disap- 
pomtment so ill, that it rendered the being with him an irk- 
some task ; and it was a relief when, on the following day, 
the discomforted young heir was permitted to return home. 
For a week afterwards he was ordered not to leave the 
house ; and as the rest of the family, at the same time, did 
not walk out on account of colds, Harwood rambled by him- 
self over the grounds and about the neighborhood. Accus- 
tomed at home to visit and to attend to the wants of the 
poor, he made his way into several cottages, inhabited chiefly 
by laborers on the Abbeylands estate, and soon became on 
friendly terms with their inmates. He was much surprised 
to find that Clifton was quite a stranger among them, and 
that on no occason did he ever visit their abodes. 

When Clifton was convalescent, and had resumed his cus- 
tomary walking exercises, Harwood one day said to him, 
" Now I have for some time past followed your lead, as to 
which way we should go, so this afternoon you must let me 
be the ^mde ;" and Clifton making no objection, his com- 
panion took him the whole round of the cottages, where he 
had, by his good-humor, affability, and cheerfulness, made 
himself a welcome visitor. At first Clifton declined entering 
these rustic dwellings, but it being a frosty day, he was 
tempted to follow Harwood, who he found had always an 
inquiry to make, or some little history to hear, respecting his 
humble friends, that occupied more time than he was willing 
to pass standing outside in the cold. , Sometimes Harwood's 
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errand was to read a chapter in the Bible to an old man or 
woman, sometimes to inquire after a sick child, sometimes to 
give an account of a little commission he had executed. At 
one house he gave a lame girl a knitting-needle, that he had 
procured from a shop, to supply the place of one which she 
had lost ; at another he inquired if the leg of a wooden foot- 
stool, which he had mended, continued firm. At a third he 
deposited a lar^e bundle of dry wood, gathered under the 
park trees as he came along ; and while he piled some sticks 
on the fire, he asked the inmate, a poor woman nearly blind, ' 
if she found her cottage warmer since paper had been pasted 
over the cracked window panes. Her countenance bright- 
ened at the sound of Harwood's voice ; and as she stretched 
forth her shrivelled hands to meet the cheering blaze, she 
replied, that she was much more comfortable now. 

In one cottage the family were at dinner, and Harwood, 
unwilling to disturb them, would have gone away, but being 
pressed to come in, he did so ; and on being further invited 
to partake of their repast, he good-humouredly seated him- 
self, and ate with apparent relish a small portion of the 
homely fare with which he was presented. 

During all these visits Clifton stood aloof, declining all the 
respectful solicitations to be seated, or to come near the fire ; 
and he remained standing, looking on as though something 
very strange was taking place. It seemed as though he 
was, for the first time, fully comprehending that the poor 
had wants and wishes in common with himself; but the dis- 
covery was any thing but pleasing. He was annoyed at be- 
ing the witness of what he saw, and felt inclined to quarrel 
with Harwood for making him his companion in these cottage 
visits ; and as regarded his friend himself, he considered that 
he was placing himself in degrading situations, and doing many 
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things that were not gentlemanly. But though such were 
the young heir's thoughts, there was that about Harwood 
which made him of opinion that he had better confine them 
to his own breast. An instinctive feeling, too, of what was 
right, perhaps helped to keep him silent, and made him sub- 
mit to be led about from one poor habitation to another. 
A.t length, however, his patience became exhausted, and. he 
exclaimed, 

" I am quite tired, Harwood ; I cannot go into any more 
'Ottages to-day." 

*' Only one more," replied his companion. " I have but one 
hflore visit to make," and quickening his pace, he turned up 
to a small house that stood on the skirts of a common, be- 
side which the high road passed. A neat looking girl came 
forward to meet him, and speaking cheerfully, said, 

'* Mother is a great deal better to-day, and is gone out to 
work. She bid me tell you so, sir, if you called." 

'* And the little boy ?" inquired Harwood. 

"He, too, is quite well now, thank you," replied the girl. 
'* He is out there playing with the other children, just under 
those furze bushes by the road-side ; the day is so bright, 
that I thought it would do him no harm to go out." 

" I think so, too," said Harwood, and wishing the young 
girl good-day, he passed on to the spot where her little 
brothers, under shelter from the cold wind, were playing 
in the rays of the sun. At the sight of him the children 
uttered a cry of pleasure, and sittmg down on a bank beside 
them, he drew the child who had been ill towards him, and 
looked to see if he appeared quite well. 

During this examination, the elder children, whom Har- 
wood had now and then indulged in a game of play, came 
behind, and taking hold of his shoulders, pulled him down 
on the turfy exclaiming. 
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•• There, you are down ! You can't get up !" 

Harwood, laughing, caught a sturdy little fellow by the 
leg, and dragging him down held him there, while he seized 
hold of another child, and brought him into the same posi- 
tion, and then all three began rolling on the grass, the chil- 
dren shouting with glee, and using strenuous endeavors to 
prevent Harwood from rising. 

In the midst of their joyous sport, Clifton called out in an 
eager and anxious manner, 

** Harwood, get up, get up ; pray, pray get up !" 

" What is the matter ?" said Harwood, raising his head 
to look up, and striving to free himself from the grasp of his 
little playmates. 

" Oh ! get up ; for pity's sake do !*' cried Clifton. "There 
is a gentleman on horseback coming up the road, who looks 
like yes, it positively is Lord W ." 

The gentleman advanced at a brisk ti*ot, and pulled his 
horse up alongside of Harwood just at the moment he had 
regained his legs, and was shaking off the dried furze leaves 
and bits of grass which had adhered to his clothes. 

" A right merry game 1" said Lord W , smiling, as he 

gazed at Harwood*s good-natured countenance, glowing with 
health and exercise. " I have lost my way, young gentle- 
man," continued he ; ** can you inform me as to whereabouts 
Tam?" 

Harwood readily supplied the necessary information. 

" Thank you," said Lord W . ** I begin now to re- 
call the different places to remembrance, but it is long since 
I was iii this neighborhood. That road on the right you say 

leads to C , and the one on the left to L . Yes, I 

remember now ; and that is Abbeylands I think, where those 
gray turrets are rising among the woods opposite; then 
13 
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turning towards Edgar, he said, slightly bowing, '< Mr. Clif- 
ton, I believe." 

Edgar, who in his handsome and carefully-arranged attire, 
and standing in one of his most graceful attitudes, had been 
endeavoring for some time to attract Lord W *s atten- 
tion, was not at all satisfied with this slight recognition from 
him. 

Lord W was recently come into possession of an 

estate not many miles from Abbeylands, and besides the im- 
portance that wealth and station gave him, he was distin- 
guished for the brilliancy of his talents ; and from this last 
quality, it is due to Edgar to say that a part of his anxiety 
to be noticed by him arose. He knew that he would one 
day be his neighbor, and with the precociousness that his 
education had given him, looked forward to the time when 
he might derive consequence from being on intimate terms 
with a man of such celebrity. This was not a promising be- 
ginning of an acquaintance ; it turned out no better than an 
attempt Edgar had made on a former occasion, namely, on 

the day of the skating party, for Lord W was one of 

the company before whom he had been so desirous of shin- 
ing. He certainly had been noticed by the nobleman, but 
had he read his thoughts, he would have been aware that it 
was not in a way he could have wished. Harwood had also 

been observed by Lord W , for when Harwood did not 

reappear in the course of th^ day, he inquired where Clifton's 
young friend was, and was told that he was performing the 
part of nurse. It had added considerably to Edgar's vexa- 
tion on that memorable day to have lost so excellent an op- 
portunity of makmg a favorable impression on this distin- 
guished mdividual. And now another chance which had 
most opportunely offered seemed likely to produce no bettei 
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results. Lord W remained some time longer on the 

spot, but it was of no use to Clifton, for though he tendered 
information, and endeavored most adroitly to insinuate him- 
self into the conversation, the inattentive nobleman took no 
notice of hun, but addressed all his questions and observa- 
tions to Harwood. Lord W appeared to take consider- 
able interest in scenes and places which he had known in his 
youth, and he asked Harwood if he could tell him the names 
of the occupants of two or three farm-houses which he had 
passed in his ride. This Harwood was able to do, and on 
hearing them he exclaimed, '' The same as I knew when a 
boy ; I must call some day and see my old acquaintance. I 
cannot stop now, for I am on my way to inquire after a poor 
man who received a serious hurt when repairing a house of 

mine at C . I am informed that he is lying very ill at 

his cottage about a mile from the village." 

" Do you mean," inquired Harwood, " a man of the name 
of Johnson, who broke his leg badly in a fall from a scaffold 
about a week ago ?" 

" I d<v" repUed Lord W . 

" Then I am glad to be able to inform you that he is quite 
out of danger, and the limb, which was set the next day, is 
going on well." 

" I am happy to hear it," said Lord W ; " but where 

did you gain this information ?" 

" I was at his cottage this morning," said Harwood ; " I 
heard of the accident last night, and I just ran over there 
before breakfast to inquire how he was. I had seen the 
man at work one day when I was passing, and had remarked 
his dexterity and quickness. He was singing, too, at his 
work, and seemed so cheerful and happy, that I felt very 
sorry when T heard of his accident." 
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Lord W regarded the young speaker with a kind of 

approving look, and then reining up his horse, said, '' I fear 
I have detained you a long while, but I am much indebted 
for the information you have given me. Your little play- 
mates look impatient ; I dare say they wish me gone." 

" Oh ! we have done play," said Harwood, laughing. 

" I suppose so," said Lord W , nodding his head in a 

manner that implied he knew exactly the nature of the notice 
Harwood had been bestowing on the children. Being a man 
of penetration, he also discerned that there was something 
connected with these little ones that had excited more than 
a casual degree of interest for them in the youth's mind. 
•*I understand," contmued he; "but I must know their 
names : who are they ?" 

" They are the children," answered Harwood, " of a poor 
widow who works hard to maintsun them and herself ; and 
she does pretty well, I believe, in general, but she has just 
had a long illness, which has made her behind with her rent, 
and that distresses her very much." 

" But she will be treated with indulgence, surely ?" said 

Lord W ; " the parties will never press for rent under 

such circumstances ?" 

Harwood was silent ; he knew not what to say, for he was 
aware that tho bailiff on the Abbeylands property was rigor- 
ous in enforcing the payment of rents, and too often turned 
a deaf ear to his stories of sickness and trouble. 

During this pause. Lord W drew forth a sovereign, 

and tendering it to Harwood, said, " Do you think this would 
be of any service ?" 

" The greatest !" exclaimed Harwood, joyfully, " it would 
put the poor woman at ease at once." 

"Then give it her," said Lord W , and cordially bid- 
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ding Harwood good morning, and touching his hat to Clif- 
ton, he rode off. 

" How kind T* cried Harwood, " how happy it will make 
her ! a whole sovereign ! I must come here again this eyen- 
ing when she will be returned from work, and give it her. 
Oh ! how happy she will be !" 

** I should think you had had enough of cottages for one 
day," said Clifton, peevishly, "without coming here again 
this evening." 

" You would not have me withhold such good news from 
the poor woman all night, I think," said Harwood; "I 
should not sleep if I did." 

"What I think," replied Clifton, "is, that I am perished 
with cold, and I shall walk home as fast as I can." 

" I am quite ready to accompany you," said Harwood, 
cheerfully, and the two youths proceeded on their way ; but 
they were both silent, for they were both full of thought 
Harwood was thinking over his recent pleasant interview 
with Lord W , and dwelling on the delight he had em- 
powered him to impart to a very deserving object. 

Clifton's meditations may easily be imagmed to be directly 
the reverse of his friend's, for they were particularly dis- 
agreeable. He had been deeply mortified by the slight he 
considered Lord W had put upon him ; and he was an- 
noyed and disappointed to find that he had failed in making 
a favorable impression on the talented nobleman, whose 
notice every one was ambitious of gaining. He could not 
account for the failure. But what perplexed him more than 
any thing, was the preference that had been shown to Har- 
wood. Harwood, he was not unwilling to allow, was good- 
natured and pleasant to those who were acquainted with 
him ; but of his good qualities Lord W could know 
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nothing. And even if he had, what comparison could be 
drawn between him and himself — the heir of Abbeyknds 
and other rich estates ? Harwood was not only a younger 
son himself, but his father was the youngest, by many, of a 
gentleman who was far from rich. He was a youth, too, 
who had to carve his own fortune in the world by his abili- 
ties ; while he was to step into a fortune that would rank 
him with the richest commoners of the land. And then, 
too, in what a plight had Harwood appeared before this 
nobleman ! — ^his clothes soiled, his hat bent awry, and, more 
than all, detected in the very act of romping with low, vulgar 
children. He turned the matter over and over in his mind, 
but he had reached home before he came to any satisfactory 
conclusion on the isubject. 

The boys did not return into the house immediately, for 
Clifton wanted to give some orders respecting a favorite dog 
that was unwell; and Harwood accompanied him to the 
stables, where the sick animal was placed for warmth ; and 
when they had paid their visit, and Clifton was satisfied that 
due attention was ^ven to his pet, they made their way back 
to the mansion, through some spacious courts. In one, large 
stacks of wood, the accumulation of several years, were piled 
up high and dry. 

"What an immense quantity of firewood P exclaimed 
Harwood. 

" Yes," said Clifton, looking complacently around ; "there 
is a tolerably large quantity. Part of it, I believe, is intend- 
ed to be used for rejoicings when I come of age, — ^roasting 
an ox whole, and that sort of thing. I let them talk ; but I 
shall have no nonsense of that sort, I can tell them. I will 
have no such foolish waste of money, for nothing but to 
please the common people — poor people, especially." 
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The words, " poor people," were all that Harwood heard 
of this speech, for the sight of this immense store of wood 
had awakened an active train of thought in his mind, which 
partly vented itself by his ejaculating with energy — 

"Oh! that I were master here for a short time! I 
would"— 

" You would do much as I shall do, I dare say," said 
Clifton gayly, interrupting him, well pleased that at last 
Harwood seemed conscious of the charms of wealth. And 
then he ran on rapidly enumerating the variety of things he 
would have, and do, for his exclusive pleasure, when he 
should become master of his own actions and fortune. 
When at last he stopped for breath, Harwood, who had re- 
covered his usual calm manner, said, * 

" But what will you do for the benefit of others ?" 

Clifton had been so carried away with anticipations of 
future self-gratification, that he looked for a moment or two 
as though he did not comprehend what Harwood said, when 
the latter added, 

" What shall you do to make yourself beloved ?" 

" Oh ! I shall be respected, and courted, and admired. I 
shall be very rich !" 

**So much the worse," said Harwood, *'if you do not 
make a good use of your riches." 

" I suppose," said Clifton, in a tone of voice that showed 
he was not very well pleased with this observation, " that 
you think, if you were in my place, you would act a great 
deal better than I shall." 

"We none of us know," replied Harwood, "how we 
should act in different situations, unless we were tried. 
Wealth might harden my heart. I am very glad I am not 
rich." 
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** Why, what a contradictory fellow you are 1" exclaimed 
Clifton. " Just now you were wishing that you were mas- 
ter here." 

" It was a foolish wish," said Harwood ; and he looked 
very grave. 

Clifton mistook the nature of that look: he thought it 
arose from regret, at the small share of this world's goods 
he was likely to possess. The young heir, notwithstanding 
occasional ebullitions of unpleasant temper, and. fits of sul- 
lenness and disdain, had, in truth, become attached to Har- 
wood; and, touched with the expression of his friend's 
countenance, he exclaimed with warmth, 

** I should like to do something for you. Tell me what it 
shall be." 

" I was not thinking of myself when I spoke," replied 
Harwood. 

" No !" said Clifton. " Then of whom were you thinking ? 
Tell me." 

" Of some of the poor cottagers we have been visiting," 
replied Harwood. 

" Is that all ?" said Clifton, in a tone of disappointment. 

" You will think it of some importance," said Harwood, 
"when I have told you what was connected with my 
thoughts." 

He then proceeded to state, that at sight of the numerous 
stacks in the wood-yard, he'felt a wish that he could give a 
portion of them to several of the poor people around ; and 
he represented so forcibly the comfort such a gift would 
prove, and the pleasure that would result to himself from 
doing this kindness, that Clifton was won over to his plan ; 
and, though he said he was not empowered to give leave 
himself, he felt assured that no objection would be made. 
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In this he was light, for a certam portion was immediately 
allotted for the use of the poor ; and a few monungs after, 
at his friend's request, he accompanied hun to the most 
needy of the cottagers, and, announcing the bounty, desired 
them to come or send for it as soon as convenient. Har- 
wood was delighted ; and being empowered to give direc- 
tions, he lost no time in apportioning, to the best of his 
judgment, each cottager's share. Clifton was consulted; 
and the two boys, standing in the midst of the yard, be- 
strewed %ith oak tops and more solid wood, amused them- 
selves in seeing the different cl^mants arrive to carry off their 
prize. The scene possessed a good deal of novelty for 
Clifton; and he experienced a feeling, to him, still more 
novel, when each toU-wom laborer approached, with grate- 
ful looks, to tender him his thanks, prior to bearing away 
his load. 

Self had been made the great object in the young heir's 
education. He had never been taught to derive happiness 
by imparting it to others ; but now, when he tried the ex- 
periment, he became conscious of considerable pleasure re- 
sulting from his benevolent action. During the evening ho 
recurred to the subject more than once ; and Harwood en- 
couraged his dwelling on it, at the same time throwing out 
hints respecting the power a rich man possesses of benefiting 
his fellow-creatures. 

It was the last evening of the two boys being together, for 
Harwood was to leave Abbeylands the following morning ; 
and Clifton, whose heart was softened by the regret he felt 
at the approaching departure of his friend, listened with at- 
tention to all he said. From the first he had been attracted 
to his school companion, by the kind expresssion of his coun- 
tenance and the gentleness of his manners ; and when, upon 
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farther acquaintance, he fcmnd him frank, manly, and gener- 
ous, he had been led on imperceptibly to admire his charac- 
ter ; and now, after long association, he began almost toi feel 
a wish to be like hun, and to think it would be very agree- 
able to excite the same love and consideration that was almost 
universally awarded to this amiable youth. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" Beware, exulting youth, beware, 

When lifers young pleasures woo, 
That ere you yield you shrive your heart, 

And keep your conscience true ; 
If wrong you do, if false you play, 

In summer among the flowers, 
Toa must atone, you shall repay, 

In winter among the showers." — ^Magkat 

Harwood's departure was felt as a great blank in the 
little circle at Abbeylands. He had won the love and regard 
of every one, and every one regretted his absence. Even Mrs. 
Clifton had found herself several times making comparisons 
between him and her darlmg son, which she could not but 
own were strongly in favor of the former. As to the girls 
they most cordially wished in their own hearts that Edgar 
more nearly resembled bis friend. The servants, too, had 
all experienced hb consideration and forbearance ; and the 
poor cottagers felt as though they had lost a friend. 

Clifton himself was restless and uncomfortable; he was 
conscious of a want that he could not readily supply, and 
uneasy himself, he made those around him uneasy too. He 
was at no pains to conceal the irritability of his temper, and 
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those around him suffered from its unpleasant effects. It 
would have been well when lamentmg the loss of his friend, 
and thinking of the many claims he had upon hb affection, 
if he had endeavored to imitate the excellent qualities that 
bound him to Harwood. After a time, some reflections of 
this sort occurred to the mind of the restless youth ; and he 
sought for employments to amuse and occupy his mind, 
which had the effect of restoring him to his accustomed 
state of feeling. He remembered, too, that it would not be 
long before he should rejoin Harwood at Mr. Raymond's ; 
and the thought that he should again have the companion- 
ship of his friend in a great measure reconciled him to leav- 
ing home, where numerous indulgences, and almost uncon- 
trolled hberty, were permitted him. 

The Christmas holidays were terminated, and Edgar was 
on the eve of departure, when Mrs. Clifton received a letter 
from Mr. Raymond, such as he hod addressed to the parents 
of all his pupils, begging her kmdly to excuse his delaymg 
the arrival of her son for a fortnight, in consequence of his 
having been called to attend the death-bed of a near and 
dear relative. At the end of the stated period he announced 
his return hprne, and that he was prepared to receive his 
pupils, and resume his duties as their preceptor. A few 
days prior to the arrival of this second letter, Mrs. Clifton 
had become low and nervous, and she was threatened with a 
relapse of her complaint. Under these circumstances she 
found it impossible to part with her son, and Mr. Raymond 
was accordmgly informed of her intention to detain Edgar at 
home for the present. For some weeks no material change 
took place in the health of Mrs. Clifton ; but at the end of 
that time, she became seriously ill, and her recovery, which 
was for some time doubtful, was slow and protracted* 
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Clifton's guardian, who bad been out of England for some 
months, bad been informed by letter of the reason of his 
ward's absence from Mr. Raymond's, and though he much 
regretted it, he forbore, under ezistmg circumstances, to urge 
his being sent back; but when on his return he found Mrs. 
Clifton out of danger, he remonstrated strongly on the im- 
propriety of keeping the youth at home. The invahd lady 
replied, that her son's former tutor had been recalled, and 
that Edgar was diligently pursuing his studies, and that if 
he were takoi from her at present, the distress of parting 
with him would bring back all her illness. 

Such conduct was very weak and foolish, but as Edgar's 
guardian perceived that whenever he. renewed the subject 
Mrs. Clifton was threatened with a fresh attack of illness, he 
yielded the point for a time ; and day after day and week 
after week passed on, and the young heir still remained at 
home. The system of false indulgence, that had for the last 
two or three years been pursued towards him, was continued, 
and the faults of his character, from being unreproved, had 
every opportunity of strengthening. 

Clifton's tutor was a competent teacher, and his pupil was 
by no means averse to learn. But though Edgar acknowl- 
edged his master's superior abilities as a scholar, he had no 
respect for his character. This gentleman's want of all 
proper authority over Clifton inspired him with a feeling 
somewhat allied to contempt ; at the same lime, he failed 
not to take advantage of it, by studying or not, just as the 
humor took him. Sometimes, on the most trifling pretext, 
he would refuse to attend to his lessons ; and then at others 
he would keep his tutor in attendance for whole days together 
A few feeble attempts at remonstrance were occasionally 
made, and now and then a threat held out of a complaint 
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being made to bis guardian, but Clifton soon found tbat tbe 
fear of offending tbe beir of Abbeylands would prevent its 
ever being put in execution. 

Clifton bad always liked reading, and as be grew older 
bis fondness for it increased. He was well supplied by bis 
guardian witb modem publications fitted to advance tbe 
knowledge and improve tbe cbaracter of youtb; and tbe 
library at Abbeylands was well stored witb valuable works of 
an older date. To tbese be bad constant access ; every book 
tbat migbt tend to weaken or corrupt bis mind baving been 
carefully removed. Biograpby was bis favorite study ; and 
as be sat poring over tbe lives of celebrated men of aXL ages, 
admiring tbeir virtues and condemning tbeir vices, bis excited 
imagination formed for itself a tbeory on wbicb be promised 
to act. But apart from bis books, tbe case was unbappily 
very different ; tbeory and practice being too often in direct 
opposition to eacb otber. In times of trial and temptationr, 
care for self was ever tbe predominant feelmg; and tbose 
wbo witnessed bis conduct migbt suppose tbat it arose from 
bardness of beart, wben in trutb bis errors were tbose of 
education. He bad been ill taugbt in tbe first and perbaps 
tbe bardest of all arts, tbat of self-government. Tbe sbort 
time be bad passed witb Mr. Raymond, and tbe example of 
bis fellow-pupils, especially tbat of bis favorite Harwood, bad 
opened to bim a new view of life, but it bad been of too sbort 
duration to effect a radical cbange in bis cbaracter. As mucb 
as could be -expected did take place ; be occasionally remem- 
bered Mr. Raymond's precepts, and be sometimes tbougbt, 
after be bad been acting in a selfisb manner, bow different 
Harwood's conduct would bave been under tbe same circum- 
stances ; bow gentle and forbearing ; wbile be bimself bad 
given way to a petulant and exacting temper. 
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With the return of spring, Mrs. Clifton experienced a de- 
cided improvement in Ber health, and by the beginning of 
summer it was quite restored. There could, therefore, be 
now no longer any excuse for detaining Edgar at home. His 
guardian insisted that he should go, and Mr. Raymond was 
written to, to inform him of the young heir's intended return. 
Mrs. Clifton was very desirous that Mr. Raymond should 
come to Abbeylands, that she might talk to him concerning 
her son's health, which, by the way, was excellent, and dif- 
ferent matters that her ill-placed anxiety made her think of 
importance ; and, moreover, that he might travel back under 
his especial care. These reasons were of course not stated 
in the letter ; but she mentioned that Mrs. Luttrel was about 
to pay her a visit, and that it would be conferring an obliga- 
tion if that lady could perform the journey under his escort. 
The invitation was couched in terms of great cordiahty, and 
a hope expressed that he would remain her guest as long as 
he could make it convenient to do so. Mrs. Clifton was 
perfectly sincere when she stated that it would give her 
pleasure to see Mr. Ra3rmond, for she had every reason to 
think highly of his character, and had been much pleased 
with the little she had seen of him. 

Abbeylands was a long distance from Comlea, and it is 
doubtful whether Mr. Raymond could have made it conve- 
nient to pay a visit there if business of importance had not 
called him into the north of England; but this being the 
case, he agreed to pass a part of the midsummer vacation at 
Mrs. Clifton's residence, and then proceed to the end of his 
journey, and call for Edgar on his way home. 

Nothing occurred to change the order of this arrangement, 
and Mr. Raymond, accompanied by Mrs. Luttrel, duly 
arrived at Abbeylands. This visit of his tutor's was an im- 
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portant evBnt to Clifton, for he imagined that when Mr. 
Raymond saw the nohle mansion and the magnificent gromids 
to which he was heir, he could not fail of bemg impressed 
xnih a sense of his importance, and would, in consequence, 
treat him for the future with great consideration. But to 
his surprise and mortification, he seemed to be the person of 
the party least thought of; often, indeed, being entirely 
passed by, as if he were not present. Even Ann, and, 
stranger still, Laura, were more noticed. 

" It will be different to-morrow," said he to hunself when 
he had retired to his own room for the night, " he has seen 
nothing yet ; he is tired, too, I dare say, with his journey ; 
to-morrow I will show him the place, and then I shall hear 
what he will say !" But the morrow produced no change in 
Mr. Raymond, although Clifton displayed the glories of the 
mansion, and led him oyer the most beautiful parts of the 
grounds, at the same time enumerating the various alterations 
and embellishments that he should make, and the increase of 
luxuries that he should accumulate around him when he came 
into possession. Nothing seemed to excite the insen»ble 
gentleman's admiration, or to elicit any tokens of surprise 
from him, either at the magnificence of what he beheld, or 
the grandeur of the changes and additions which the young 
hei' proposed to make. A few trifling observations as to 
the aspect of some of the galleries and rooms of the mansion, 
and a question or two as to the nature of the soil, or the 
source and termination* of the river in the park, were all that 
fell from the lips of Mr. Raymond, till on their reaching 
bome, when, as he turned to leave his pupil, he said drily, 
" You have told me a great deal of what you intend doing 
for your own pleasure when you come into possession of this 
large property, perhaps to-morrow you will acquaint me 
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with your schemes for the advantage aud benefit of oth* 
era?" 

It required but a v^ry short time to be passed in Clifton's 
company for a man of Mr. Raymond's penetration to perceive 
that the faults in his character which existed on his first 
acquaintance with him had suffered no diminution, and this 
opinion a few days' residence under the same roof confirmed. 
He found the same pride, the same carelessness respecting 
the wants and wishes of othera, and the same incessant 
watchfulness for the comfort and interest of self. Mr. Ray- 
mond examined his pupil respecting his studies, and found 
that he had not gone back in any respect, and that in some 
branches of his learning considerable progress had been 
made. He observed, too, with pleasure, in several conver- 
sations he held with him, that he entertained, on many points, 
just notions of right and wrong. 

Mr. Raymond was a great lover of .the country, and he 
came to Abbeylands at a favorable time for its enjoyment. 
It was a late season, and hay-making was still going on in 
some fields belongmg to the estate. A few mornings after 
his arrival, with a favorite volume of poetry in his pocket, he 
strolled forth to enjoy this most delightful of rural scenes. 
For some time he amused himself in Watching the move- 
ments of the laborers as .they raked into rows, or shook out 
the heaps of half-made hay, while he listened to the song of 
birds, and the pleasant sound of the mower whetting his 
scythe. He then retired to a farther part of the meadows, 
out of reach of the busy hum of voices, and drawing forth 
his volume of poetry, he sometimes perused a favorite pas- 
sage, and sometimes gazed on the charming prospect around 
him, or raised his eyes to the blue vault of heaven, and 
marked the fantastic shape of the light summer clouds, aa 
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they floated along the sky and then melted into air. A 
group of hedge-row elms threw a grateful shade around the 
spot where he sat, and ever and anon a gentle western breeze 
swept by, wafting over him as it passed the odor of the 
woodbine and other field flowers, mingled with the delicious 
fragrance of the new-mown hay. 

Mr. Raymond, with a heart deeply impressed by the 
bounty of the Giver of all good, was in the full enjoyment 
of these delights of nature, when the air began gradually to 
lose its sweetness, and at last became strongly infected by 
the smell of — ^tobacco. He turned to perceive from whence 
the nuisance proceeded, and to his great surprise he per- 
ceived Clifton close beside him smoking a cigar. Mr. Ray- 
mond rose from the spot where he was sitting, when Clifton, 
"blowing a cloud," and daintily placing the end of his 
" finest Havana" between his first and second fingers, and. 
leisurely withdrawing it from his lips, said, 

" Pray, su-, do not let me disturb you ; I came to join 
you in your stroll through the meadows." 

Had not Clifton's senses been somewhat obfuscated by the 
fumes of the intoxicating weed he had been inhaling, he 
could not have failed to observe the look of disgust with 
which his tutor regarded him ; but wholly unconscious of 
the feeling he inspired, he again notified his intention of be- 
coming Mr. Raymond's companion in his walk. 

" I cannot accept the company," replied Mr. Raymond, 
" of one who thus poisons the air of heaven, and robs me of 
one of man's purest enjoyments — that of inhaling the sweet 
odor of the fields." 

" What — a cigar !" said Clifton, not knowing exactly what 
reply to make. 

" Yes," said Mr. Raymond, " tobacco in the forn\ of a 
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cigar, choice though it may be miscalled, or tobacco smoked 
in a pipe, are alike overpowering and offensive. And surely," 
contmued he, fixing an earnest look on his pupil, '' you are fuU 
young to have commenced the pernicious habit of smoking 1" 

" Only just one cigar," observed Clifton. 

" Bu^ why that one ?" demanded Mr. Raymond ; " mark 
me, that one will soon be increased to two ; then two will 
not be found sufficient, and more must be taken to produce 
the desired effect. The use of tobacco, like that of all other 
stimulants, loses its effect unless the quantity is increased. 
Smoking is often persisted in till the health is seriously in- 
jured by the practice." 

Clifton looked grave, and Mr. Ra3rmond continued, " Men 
of weak minds, morally weak, I mean, say that when their 
powers are overtaxed, smoking invigorates their intellects, 
and in times of irritation or annoyance it acts as a sedative. 
In the one case let men call forth the energies of their 
minds in a manly and resolute manner, and they will find by 
so doing, that they can do far more than by a course of arti- 
ficial excitement ; and in the other case, let them seek to 
allay their troubles by meditation on the real value of the 
things of this world, and an enduring calm will ensue, while 
the effects of the false sedative will soon pass away, leavmg 
the sufferer with only an increase of evil, produced by the 
fallacious remedy. Believe me, this is the truth, though you 
will often be told the contrary. None of man's idle and pei^ 
nicious habits finds more advocates, or has in individual cases 
so many excuses made for it." Clifton dropped his cigar, 
and crushed it with his foot. " Life," said Mr. Raymond, 
" is young with you, and, perhaps, you cannot feel the full 
force of what I say ; but as your friend and tutor, I would 
warn you against a pernicious and offensive habit. Reflect 
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'What it is at your age, or at any age, to pat the mind, that 
emanation from the Deity, into a state whpUy out of nature. 
Is it not an abuse of the goodness of God to seek to obscure 
and stultify the reasoning and meditative powers with which 
He has endowed us ? Is it not lowering man towards the 
brute creation to act so V^ 

'*1 never thought of all you tell me, sir," replied Clifton, 
earnestly. "I smoked a cigar, because— rbecause—" He 
hesitated ; and Mr. Raymond interposed : '' Because you saw 
others do so, — or you thought it manly ?" 

Clifton looked at his tutor as though he had divined one 
OT both of his reasons. 

" There is another disagreeable consequence attending this 
habit," said Mr. Raymond, " which is often overlooked. I 
mean the unpleasant taint which it leaves upon the clothes. 
I perceived it on yours yesterday, though I did not suspect 
that it had been caused by yourself. It was at the time 
when we were sitting with the ladies, in your mother's ele- 
gant drawing-room, before dinner, surroimded with pictures, 
flowers, musical instruments, and much besides of what 
adorns and embellishes life; and we were discoursing on 
poetry and other subjects that exalt the mind and raise the 
thoughts to the contemplation of the noble parts of our na- 
ture. You recollect do you not ?" 

Clifton gravely assented ; and Mr. Raymond continued : 
" You will allow that such an odor was, to say the least of 
it, out of place. A friend of mine, who, from his character^ 
good breeding, and high position in society, is entitled to be 
considered as an authority, says, * Let a man be ever so ac- 
complished a scholar, — ^let him be a proficient in the fine 
arts, refined in manners, elegant in person, — ^it does not sig- 
nify ; directly I perceive the smell of tobacco upon him, the 
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gentleman, who a few moments before excited my admira- 
tion, vanishes away, and in his place I only seem to see the 
boor of the alehouse.' " 

'' I will never smoke again !'' exclaimed Clifton, vehemently. 

" Keep that resolution," said Mr. Raymond. " You will 
do well." 

" I vnll do it," repeated Clifton, with increased enei^. 
** From this time I protest I will never, as long as I live» 
make use of tobacco in any shape." 

This resolution, so earnestly made, the young heir ever 
after strictly adhered to. 

That it may not appear inconsistent in one so selfish as 
Edgar Clifton, thus readily to abandon a practice which he 
had been persuaded is very pleasant, it must be stated, that 
he had not yet overcome the disagreeable consequences ix^ 
which novices are subjected in acquiring the use of the 
cigar ; and that a feeling nearly allied to sickness still followed 
each of his attempts to perfect himself in this odious habit. 

Mr. Raymond was not slow to divine a cause which bad 
so powerfully assisted his ai^uments ; but he commended 
his young friend for the good resolution he had made, and, 
inviting him to join him, they strolled along the shady side 
of the meadows, and then rested for a time on a rustic bench, 
beside a rivulet whose margin was gay with summer flowers. 
Clifton felt the soothing influence of the scene; and Mr. 
Raymond, taking advantage of the calm which he perceived 
pervaded his pupil's mind, sought to elevate his thoughts, 
by discoursing on subjects of a high and ennobling nature. 

On their way back to the mansion, Clifton's thoughts 
again reverted to what his tutor had said respecting stimu 
lants ; and full of the subject, he said, 

" Wine and beer are stimulants : do you object to them ?" 
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••"Wine and beer," replied Mr. Raymond, "form part of 
man's nutriment ; and, taken in moderation, there is no ob- 
jection to the use of them. At the same time, I am decid- 
edly of opinion that the less the young and healthy take, the 
better. In some cases they are beneficial, and some consti- 
tutions require a cert£dn portion. I myself am the better 
for taking a small quantity of wine; but in order that it 
may continue a small quantity, I from time to time abst£un 
from it entirely ; and then I find, on beginning again, that I 
do not need so much as when I left it off." 

A long pause ensued, which was presently broken by 
Mr. Raymond saying, in a kind and encoura^g tone of 
voice, 

" I trust that, before long, I shall see the same resolution 
that you have shown respecting the use of cigars exerted 
with regard to your beverage. I observe you take both 
wine and beer. At your age, one is quite suflScient : both 
together are injurious and wasteful." 

Clifton said something about being strengthened by their 
use ; upon which, Mr. Raymond assured him that he had 
conceived a false notion, if he thought so. 

" Look at your sisters and cousins," said he ; " they drink 
bnly Vater, and there is no deficiency of health and strength 
in them." 

" They are girls," replied Clifton. 

" That makes no difference in my argument," said Mr. 
Raymond. " But, leaving them out of the question, what 
do you say to your friend Harwood, and others of your 
fellow-pupils ? Where will you find a set of finer-grown or 
more robust youths than they are ?" 

Edgar was silent; and before he could conjure up any 
excuse which he thought would have sufficient weight with 
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Mr. Raymond, to cause that genUemaa to sanction a prac- 
tice wMch he liked, they had reached the lawn» and were 
joined by Mrs. Clifton, who had come out to look for her 
son, being afraid that he might expose himself too long to 
the heat of the day. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'* Patience is power in a man, nerving him to rein his spirit ; 
Passion is as palsy to his arm, while it yelleth on the coursers to theix 

speed. 
Passion keepeth counsel, and standeth in solid self-possession ; 
' Bat the weakness of sudden passion layeth bare the secrets of the 
soul."— Tuppkr's Proverbial PMlMophy, 

The next and two or three following days, Clifton watched 
for Mr. Raymond's going out, that he might join him in his 
morning walk. The conversations which the tutor held 
with his pupil at these times were fraught with so much in- 
terest and improvement, and the instruction was imparted m 
so gentle and engagmg a manner, that the hour thus passed 
was one of great enjoyment to Clifton. The pleasure, too, 
was not a little enhanced by his being entirely alone with 
Mr. Raymond, there being none other by to divide with him 
the attention which was then exclusively his own. If he 
thought it likely that either his sisters or cousin might be 
invited by Mr. Raymond to accompany them in their walk, 
he would make some excuse to send them out of the way, . 
about the time of setting off, or he would tell them plainly 
they were not wanted. 
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One monuDg soon after breakfast, as Mr. Raymond was 
crossing the hall, he heard sounds of crying and lamentation, 
mingled with angry exclamations, issuing from a room that 
^as appropriated to the exclusive use of the younger mem- 
"bers of the family. It was a room for recreation, and was 
also used for the doing of a variety of odd matters, which 
could not have been accomplished so well anywhere else. 
The girls here prepared paper, and mounted their drawing- 
boards ; and on wet days Edgar amused himself with a turn- 
ing lathe, or with his carpenter's tools. A stock of balls, 
battle-doors, <S?c., were here deposited for use ; and here, too, 
Ann brought her love-birds to be furnished with fresh seed, 
sand, and water, and any other little comfort they needed. 
On the morning in question she had just entered with the 
cage to bestow on her favorites then- daily attendance, when 
her sister called her to come and look at a squirrel, which n 
boy had caught in the woods, and had brought as a present 
for the young ladies. Ann ran off with her sister to see this 
new acquisition to their family pets ; and, after duly admit - 
ing it, some time was spent in searching for a box to put it 
in, tiU an appropriate habitation could be procured. This 
matter being satisfactorily accomplished, Ann hastened back 
to her love-birds ; but what was her grief and dismay to find 
both lying dead at the bottom of thebr cage ! For some 
time the poor child was too much distressed at the event to 
search for the cause of it ; but it soon appeared evident that 
some one must have entered the room while she was away, 
and placed the cage on the ground ;• and the door being left 
open, she had no doubt but that a large cat, which ran out 
as she entered, had, by fright or otherwise, destroyed the 
birds. She was hanging over her dead favorites when Clif- 
ton entered the room, and only noticing that Ann was there. 
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he began angrily reproving her for having set her birds on a 
part of the table where some paper he had been ruling was 
lying, and which had been littered and wetted by seeds and 
water, which they had scattered over it. 

" Oh ! Edgar," exclaimed Ann, " was it you who set the 
cage on the ground ? How could you do so ?" 

This burst of passionate feeling, so unusual m his gentle 
little sister, surprised Clifton, and he inquired what was the 
matter. 

The explanation was soon given by Ann's pointing to her 
lifeless birds. Clifton immediately felt that he must ha^e 
been the cause of their death. Coming in soon after Ann 
had run off to look at the squirrel, he found the cage placed 
as has been stated, and angrily snatching it up, put it on the 
ground, and sat down to go on with his employment, when, 
in a minute or two, thinking he heard Mr. Raymond going out 
for his stroll, he caught up his hat, and hurried out of the 
house to join him, forgetful of every thing but his own grati- 
fication. After looking about for some time, and not seeing 
his tutor, he concluded he had been mistaken, and came 
back, when he learned the accident he had been the means 
of causing, not only by his carelessness in leaving the door 
open, but by the utter disregard he had shown to the prop- 
erty of another in placing it in a perilous situation. On the 
discovery of the mischief he had done, he felt veiy sorry, 
and had he told his sister he was so, and sought to soothe 
her by kind words, it would have softened her loss; but 
pride, that odious feeling, which shows itself in such a va- 
riety of forms, prevented his doing this. He was vexed that 
the birds were killed, but he was angry that their destruction 
was owing to himself; therefore, instead of endeavoring by 
kindness to make his sister some amends for the sorrow he 
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had caused her, he insisted that the accident was entirely 
owing to her having placed the cage on what belonged to 
him. 

Ann explained that she had set it down in haste, because 
her sister called her away, and she had not observed her 
hrother's. papers. This excuse was deemed insufficient by 
Clifton ; and he was angrily repeating, again and again, that 
he had ordered her never to come near that part of the table 
which he occupied, when Mr. Raymond, drawn to the spot 
by the cries of Ann and the scolding of Clifton, pushed open 
the door, which still stood ajar, and, entering the room, in- 
quired of his pupil what was the matter. 

At this unexpected appearance of his tutor, Clifton stood 
abashed, and Mr. Raymond, being unable to make out the 
merits of the case from his stammering exculpations of him- 
self from all blame, turned to Ann, who, with the exception 
of one or two short outbreaks of sorrow, gave a succinct ac- 
count of all that had happened relative to the death of her 
much-loved pets. 

** From what I now hear," said Mr. Raymond, sternly, ad- 
dressing his pupil, " I find Ann is the aggrieved party. Be- 
fore I came in, judging from the loud and angry pitch of 
your voice, I imagined that it was you who had sustained 
some serious grievance. You have been the cause of a very 
Texatiouj accident to your sister's birds, and — " 

" I did not mean to do it," interrupted Clifton. 

" I do not suspect you of such cruelty," replied Mr. Ray- 
mond drily, " but your conduct in the affair has been highly 
blamable, and you have not even had the grace to tell your 
sister that you are sorry for the mischief you have done." 

" I am sorry," said Clifton, **that the birds are killed, and 
she knows it." 

16 
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" From what she is to infer that you are so/' said Mr. 
Raymond, "I know not; where sorrow shows itself in a 
proper manner, it makes the individual professing it kind and 
gentle. I need not tell you how much the reverse of this 
you have proved yourself. That you will, upon reflecticHi, 
feel more concerned, I cannot douht, from my knowledge of 
your character. You will presently regret that you have 
been the means of robbing your sister of what was a great 
source of pleasure to her, and depriving of life two little 
creatures that by their beauty and pretty ways were very 
engaging. But at the present moment anger that the un- 
toward accident happened through you, is the predominant 
feeling of your mind. It is this same unruly passion that 
made you place the birds nn danger. They had trenched 
upon your rights, and you thought of nothing but gettii^ 
rid of what interfered with you, never stopping to reflect if 
the means you used were right or wrong." 

"Ann knows," said Clifton, hopmg to justify himself, 
" how often I have told her not to come into my place, and 
her birds have dirtied my paper." 

" Self-love," said Mr. Raymond, " casts a thick veil over 
the eyes, or you would be struck with the lightn€|ss of the 
offence to the displeasure it excited. If trifles thus disturb 
you, you will be very unfit to be at the head of a large 
establishment, where, from the various tempers and charac- 
ters you must come in collision with, you will have much 
need of forbearance." 

At this allusion to his future greatness, a feeling of com 
placency stole over the features of the young heir, and he 
looked as though he thought his tutor greatly mistaken. Mr. 
Raymond rightly interpreted the expression of his pupil's 
countenance, and said : 
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" You do not believe me ; you think wealth and powei 
will exempt you from these trials. You are much mistaken. 
Without enlarging upon the proverb, ' Riches bring cares/ 
let us consider how many chances of irritation, if the mind is 
undisciplined, a man of large possessions must have. Take 
an instance. He has a number of servants who are fallible 
human beings ; his groom, in exercising his favorite horse, 
throws it down and breaks its knees ; his woodman mistakes 
his orders, and cuts down a tree he wished preserved ; a 
messenger, dispatched in haste, forgets the most important 
part of his errand. Now these are all more annoy mg cir- 
cumstances than the scattering of a few bird-seeds over a 
sheet of paper. What a fever of irritation they must cause 
if the power of bearing and forbearing has not been ac- 
quired in youth !" 

Clifton looked as though new thoughts were entering his 
mind, but a moment or two afterwards he said, "I would 
have servants who should not dare act so." 

Mr. Raymond shook his head and said, '' Such casualties 
might occur with the best-disposed ser>'ants. You might 
be served by those who would dread your displeasure, and 
feel terrified if they disol eyed your orders ; you might rule 
by terror, but you would not be served so well as those are 
who rule by love.*' Mr. Raymond paused a moment, and 
then added, " You have read history — what is the fate of 
tyrants and despots ? Call to mind what is the usual resujt 
of their government, as effects themselves ; is it not doubt, 
mistrust, and the consciousness — a painful one to sensitive 
minds — of being hated ? The same thing holds good in pri- 
vate life; there is no difference between the despot who 
governs an empire and the despot at the head of a family, 
except that the sphere of action is smaller in the one caM 
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than the other." So saying, Mr. Raymond turned from his 
pnpil, and, addressing a few kind words to Ann, quitted the 
room, leaving the young heir of Abbeylands and other vast 
possessions in a state of mind very far from enviable. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" I am thy friend— thy best of friends ; 
No buds in constant heat can blow, 
The green fruit withers in the drought, 

But ripens where the waters flow. 
The sorrows of thy youthful day 

Shall make thee wise in coming years , 
The brightest rainbows ever play 
Above the fountain of our tears."— Mackat. 

When Clifton awoke the morning following the accident 
related in the last chapter, he retained 'a consciousness of 
something unpleasant having happened. A night's rest had 
calmed his angry feelings ; and by degrees the circumstances 
of the case stood before him in a very different light from 
that in which he had first viewed them. Mr. Raymond's 
observations had made an impression; and he could not 
deny to himself that he had been much to blame. But this 
feeling of self-condemnation, unhappily, had but a secondary 
place in his nund. What most concerned him was the light 
in which he had appeared to Mr. Raymond, and the mortis 
fying conclusion which he could not but arrive at, namely, 
that all his anticipated wealth and consequence gave him no 
value in the eyes of his tutor. He was afraid, too, that he 
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should lose what was a real source of pleasure to him — ^his 
daily walk ; he thought that, after what had passed, Mr. 
Raymond would not permit him to accompany him; but 
from this apprehension he was relieved during breakfast, 
when, upon a conversation arising as to the medicinal prop- 
erties of quinine and other barks, Mr. Raymond mentioned a 
species of willow, from which the poor people in a certain 
part of England derive a cure for ague ; and said the tree 
was growing beside the river in the park, and that he would 
point it out to Clifton, when they took their customary morn- 
ing walk. 

This was a great relief to Clifton : his wonted confidence 
returned, and he joined his tutor, and set out on their walk 
with a perfect forgetfulness of the humiliating part he had 
home in the transactions of the day before. 

On crossing a lawn on their way to the park, they per- 
ceived Ann standing by one of the little parterres. It was 
the hour when she had been used to amuse herself with her 
love-birds ; and, missing her customary occupation, she had 
come out to look at the flowers, and to select some of the 
prettiest to draw. Mr. Raymond stopped to speak to her ; 
and observing that her countenance did not wear its usual 
^placid appearance, he concluded she was still feeling the loss 
of her little favorites, and kindly asked her to accompany 
her brother and himself on their walk. Ann's eyes lighted 
up with pleasure, for she liked Mr. Raymond very much, 
and was delighted whenever he noticed her and talked to 
her (which he often did, for she was an intelligent, well- 
behaved child); but catching a look of Edgar's face, she 
hesitated, and appeared afraid to accept this pleasant offer. 

"A walk," said Mr. Raymond, " will do you good ; and I 
will try to amuse you as we ^o along." 
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Edgar, unperceiyed by his tutor, shook his head. Fear- 
ing, as Ann still hesitated, that he had not done enough to 
deter her from going, and thus spoiling his pleasure, he 
exclaimed, 

"You must not go, Ann ; your mamma will want you." ^ 

" Mamma gave me leave to come out,'' said Ann. 

" Well, well," said Clifton impatiently, " we do not want 
you with us." 

" Speak for yourself,** said Mr. Ea3rmond drily. " I wish 
Ann to come down to the river-side with me ;'' and taking 
the little girl by the hand, he led her forward, saying at the 
same time, ** Tou remember, Ann, I promised to tell you the 
names of some aquatic plants with which you are not ac- 
quainted. I will do so this morning, if you will come with 
me. 

Ann, unable to refuse this agreeable proposal, consented 
to go ; and Edgar, defeated in his attempt to make her stay 
away, was obliged to submit to her bemg of the party, and 
to her sharing with him the pleasures of Mr. Raymond's 
conversation. 

Mr. Raymond was aware of what was passing in his pu- 
pil's mind ; and, ever anxious for the improvement of those 
under his charge, he sought to give him a practical lesson, 
that pleasures, when shared, are increased. For this pur- 
pose, he contrived to manage the conversation, which was of 
an interesting nature, in such a manner, that it could only 
go on by the brother and sister talking to each other, as well 
as to himself ; and so skilfully did he do this, that by the 
time they had reached the river, and the willow-trees had 
been looked at, and the names of the water-plantl^leamed, 
Clifton had lost all sense of his sister's company being disa- 
greeable, and had ceased to wish her away. 
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The day was sultry ; and the little party were glad> after 
a time, to rest on a rustic bench, which stood overshadowed 
by trees, beside the margin of the river. The stream, as it 
glided by, looked temptingly cool and clear ; and Ann, who 
Tras thirsty, said she wished she had some of it to drink, and 
looked round to see if there were any means of obtaining 
i^hat she wanted. Clifton suggested that she might drink 
through a straw, putting one end into the water, and draw- 
ing it up by her mouth through the other ; but there was 
no straw at hand ; and besides, had there been, the banks of 
the river were too steep for her to reach it in this manner. 
A shell was then spoken of; and then a leaf; but Ann 
laughingly said the river produced no shell-fish, and she 
did not think she could hold a leaf so as to drink out of it 

*' You should make yourself a cup of the grass around 
you, Ann,'' said Mr. Raymond. 

"A grass cup!" repeated Ann, surprised. "You are 
joking with me, sir." 

" Indeed I am not," replied Mr. Raymond. " In a part 
of North America where I once was, the natives form their 
vessels for carrying water of grass." 

** How very curious," said Ann ; " how I should like to 
see such a vessel !" 

" If I have not forgotten, I think I can show you how it 
is made," said Mr. Raymond. ** 1 got a native to teach me 
bis art ; and though the grass of this country is not well 
adapted for the purpose, I can show you the process, if your 
brother will gather me some of that tall kind that grows 
yonder, a little to the left, just on the edge of the river. I 
will tell you the name of it by-and-by. The grasses are a 
numerous tribe ; and I think you would like to know how to 
call some of them aright." 
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Ann replied that she should he much pleased to he so in- . 
Btructed, and hastened after Edgar, who called her to hold 
tiie grass as he gathered it. Edgar had lost his right-hand 
glove during the walk ; and the hramhles and thorns, amidst 
which the grasses grew, pricked him. 

" You must fetch me a pair of gloves, Ann," said he. 
** Run away, and hring me those thick ones that lie on the 
hall-tahle." 

Ann set off to do her hrother^s bidding, and presently re- 
turned with a pair of gloves. 

" These are not the gloves I bid you hring," said Edgar, 
impatiently. 

" There were no others lying on the hall-tahle," said Ann. 

*t Then why did you not look somewhere else ?" said Ed- 
gar. " These are thm kid," continued he, holdmg them upi 
before her eyes, " and there are holes in them ; a moment's 
thought would have told you they are of no use to keep my 
hands from being hurt. Tou must go agsun. Ask John for 
a pair if you cannot find them — ^now quick, be off." 

" I think," said Ann, timidly, " I could gather the grass 
myself — ^it is so very hot across the park." 

" Well, you can try if you like, but you cannot reach it, I 
know." 

This proved to be the case ; and Ann was sent off again 
to the mansion, and ibhis time bringing back a proper pair of 
gloves, the gmss was gathered, and carried to Mr. Raymond, 
who, during the time this affair of the gloves occupied, had 
been apparently busily engaged with a book. 

Mr. Raymond had not forgotten the art, and in a few 
minutes the grass he wove began to assume something of a 
solid form ; but though he explained as he went on, m his 
clearest and most intelligible manner, Ann, heated and tired, 
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i?ras at first too ill at ease to profit by the instruction. By 
degrees, however, she x^gained her usual state, and her in- 
structor patiently repeating what he had said, and allowing 
lier to try herself she acquired the knowledge of this inge- 
nious art, with which she was much pleased. 

When Ann had amused herself for some time with weav- 
ing the grass, she remmded Mr. Raymond of his promise of 
telling her the names of some of the grass tribe. 

" With pleasure I will do so," replied he. " I will point 
out to you some of those that are most dissimilar; but 
some are so much alike, that it requires a knowledge of the 
science of botany to be able to distinguish tliem." 

** I wish I understood botany," exclaimed Ann. 

« And so do I," said Clifton. 

" I think, sir," said Ann, " you told me that the grass you 
have been weaving is not well adapted for the purpose. Is 
it not like the sort the American Indians use ?" 

" I can show you a print of the kmd used by them," said 
Mr. Raymond, ** and then you will see the difference. " I 
brought a work on grasses with me to Abbeylands ;" then, 
turning to Clifton, he said, '' There is a book lying on the 
desk in my room ; fetch it for me, if you please." 

Clifton rose reluctantly to obey his tutor's command, and 
casting a lingering look on the cool spot which he left, and 
at Ann, who was sitting beside Mr. Raymond enjoying his 
conversation, he set off and crept slowly along under the 
shade of the trees that bordered the river ; but he was soon 
obliged to quit their grateful shelter and brave the heat of the 
sun, for his way lay directly across a part of the park where 
there were only occasional clumps of oaks. As the young 
heir paced along, the state of his feelings did not tend to 
soothe him. He was indignant at being ordered to go on an 
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errand for Ann. Then he was astonished that Mr. Raymond 
had not considered how intense the keat of the sun was at 
that time of day, and that he had not remembered the dis- 
tance they were from the mansion. Besides, he did not 
know that, though Mr. Raymond was his tutor, he had any 
right to order him about. As regarded his lessons, he must 
obey him he knew, but there he was inclined to think his 
tutor's right of command stopped. He did not like it ; and 
the thought even crossed his mind whether he should not 
tell him so. 

Thus, chafing in mind and body, the task was accom- 
plished; Clifton reached the mansion, entered Mr. Ray- 
mond's room, found the book, as directed, on the desk, 
brought it away, and delivered it to his tutor. 

Mr. Raymond received the volume from the hands of his 
pupil without looking at him, his attention being apparently 
absorbed by some grasses that he^ was searching among, as 
Ann held them to him. Ann's eyes were fixed on the same 
objects. 

" Tell me the name of this," said Mr. Raymond, drawing 
forth one of the grasses. 

The little girl did as desired. 

"Right," said Mr. Raymond. "You will not forget it 
again. And now here is the book ; let us see what prints it 
contains." He opened the book, turned over two or three 
leaves ; looked at the back, closed it again, and said, " This 
is the wrong volume ; there are only two : the one I want 
must be on the book-shelves. Take this back, Clifton ; be 
so good as to place it again on the desk, and bring me the 
other." 

Clifton stared with astonishment, and reddened with dis- 
pleasure, but his emotions were lost upon Mr. Raymond, for 
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that gentleman had risen from his seat, and was examining 
the bark of a tree near at hand. 

" Really, sir — indeed, sir 1" stammered Clifton. '* Indeed, 
I cannot — " 

" You miderstand where you are to find the book ?*' said 
Mr. Raymond, tmning round with the most inflexible ex- 
pression of countenance. 

" Yes," answered Clifton, " I know that ; but— but— " 
"Well, then," said Mr. Raymond, "why do you not 
fetch it r 

" Oh dear, sir," exclaimed Clifton, his passion just ready 
to vent in tears ; " I have been once — ^why cannot Ann go ? 
She — ". He was stopped short by encountering a look from 
his tutor such as he was glad to escape from, even at the ex- 
pense of another journey to the mansion, and he set off to do 
as he was desured. 

"Bring the book yourself," said Mr. Raymond to his 
pupil as he moved off, " do not send it ; it contains prints I 
wish to show you and talk to you about, as well as Ann." 

A second time, under the heat of a burning sun, the young 
heirof Abbeylands crossed and recrossed the park, impelled 
by the orders of one whom he dared not disobey, and against 
whose authority he felt it would be useless to rebel. 

" Bight this time ; thank you. Now we shall see what 
we want," said Mr. Raymond, as he received the other 
volume ; " sit down." 

But Clifton had rushed behind the, seat, and thrown him- 
self on the grass, overcome more by his mental than his 
bodily feelings ; for he was neither sickly nor effeminate, 
and had it been for his own pleasure, he would have braved 
even more heat and fatigue without murmuring. 
Ann, who had been away a few moments to gather a 
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flower, the beauty of which had attracted her notice, came 
running up, and seeing Clifton a little way off lying on the 
ground, feared he was ill ; but Mr. Raymond, with a smile, 
assured her that nothing was the matter with her brother, 
and telling her to seat herself beside him, said he would show 
her the print of the grass used by the Indians for making 
thou- drinking vessels. When this print and others were duly 
admired and talked about, Mr. Baymond said, " I wish to 
call your attention and that of your brother, not only to the 
wonderful variety of the v^table world, but to the different 
nature of the soil which has been adapted for every species 
of plant, from the magnificent banana which drops its root- 
growing branches over acres of the richest ground, to the 
minutest moss that draws its nourishment from the most 
barren rocks. There is a short introduction which bears upon 
this subject in this volume, which I will read and enlarge 
upon as I go along. Come, Clifton,'' continued he, directing 
his voice towards the spot where his pupil was lying, /* we are 
going to talk of something interesting, and I want you to be 
of the party." 

*' I cannot come," faintly murmured Clifton. 

** Why cannot you ?" demanded Mr. Raymond, in a tone 
of the most perfect unconcern. 

" Why ?" said Clifton, his surprise at his tutor's want of 
comprehension getting the better of his fatigue, and .even of 
his respect, and causing him to speak out, " Why, have you 
not sent me twice across the park and back again, under a 
sun hot enough to kill a dog ?" 

" I did not suppose," returned Mr. Raymond, " that you 
considered the heat oppressive, as you sent your sister back- 
wards and forwards twice to the mansion, on very frivolous 
pretences." 
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rfaere was aitire silence for a few moments. Mr. Ray 
mond's observjCtion struck home to the mind of the incon- 
siderate youjih. " If," resumed Mr. Raymond after a time, 
*' I had heard you say to your sister that though you knew 
that she is ever ready to oblige you, you conadered the day 
too oppressive for her to fetch your gloves, it would have 
served to put me in mind that you also might find the heat 
mipleasant, and I should not have sent you for the books. 
As it was, I could not think you, a stout boy, would find any 
difficulty in accomplishing what you had commanded a little 
delicate girl to do. You are very anxious, my young friend, 
that every one should be attentive to you, and considerate of 
your feelings. In moderation, there is no harm in this, and, 
trust me, the best way of attaining what you desire is to be 
kind and obliging to others, and never to exact of them more 
than you would be- willing to give in return." 

Ann, who had not been spoiled by bad education, and who 
possessed a sensitive mind and feeling heart, was pained that 
her brother should have appeared in an unamiable light 
before Mr. Raymond, and wishing to make the best of his 
conduct, said, ** I did not mind going ; at least after a little 
while, I did not mind it." 

Mr. Rayniond smiled kindly upon the good-natured little 
girl, and noticing her flbwer„ which, in the agitation of her 
feelings, she had been pulling to pieces, asked if she would 
like to learn the names of the different parts. " It would be 
a first lesson in botany," said he, " the science you want tc 
acquire." 

Ann was delighted at the proposal, and Mr. Raymond 
proceeded to tell her what parts of the flower were called 
petals, what stamens, what pistils, what the nectary, or honey 
cup, &c., all which she quickly learned. " There is something 
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else I must tell you," said he, " about this particular flower, 
which is, that it is of the order called crucifonu, from the 
petals or flower-leaves being in the form of a cross. Look 
at this, which is still entire; the petals two and two grow 
directlj opposite each other. It is also useful to learn that 
not one of this tribe is known to be deleterious ; therefore, 
mj little friend, should you ever be cast away on a desert 
island, you may use for food any cruciform plant you may 
chance to meet with." 

Ann laughed, and said she hoped that would never be the 
case, at the same time she was glad to know the fact ; and 
Mr. Raymond further informed her that all plants of the ' 
cabbage tribe are of the cruciform order, also cole-seed, tur- 
nip, and many other plants useful as food for man and beast. 

During the time that Ann was thus pleasantly occupied, a 
change had been taking place in the feelings of her brother ; 
his irritation and anger had passed ofl^, and becoming calm, 
he directed his attention to what Mr. Raymond was talkmg 
about, and learned that he was giving his sister a lesson in 
botany, a science the knowledge of which he had often envied 
Welby, from perceiving the amusement that it afforded him. 
He would have liked to have profited by the same instruc- 
tion, but a mixed feeling of shame and wounded pride retained 
him where he was till just as the lesson was drawing to a 
conclusion, when he summoned courage to rise and take a 
seat on the bench beside his tutor, and after a little while he 
said, 

" I wish, sir, you would have the goodness to teach me 
botany." 

Mr. Raymond answered his pupil good-naturedly, but said, 
" You should have come before ; I cannot give the lesson 
over again ; I must go in now, as I have letters to write. 
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The best way will be for your sister to repeat to you all I 
have told her ; it will benefit you both ; it will fix the lesson 
in her mind at the same time that she imparts her knowl- 
edge to you." 

Clifton looked very black, and seemed inclined to declme 
the instruction^ if it was to be gained in this way. He did 
not like learning of his sister, and the thought of Ann teach- 
ing appeared to him " quite ridiculous !" 

Mr. Eaymond perceived the workings of his pupil's mind, 
and, taking out his watch, said, ''I find I can spare five 
minutes, i will be present at the first lesson. Now, Ann, 
begin." 

Again did Clifton feel the pressure of that influence from 
which he could not escape; neither could he evade ; and he 
found himself listening to, and repeating after Ann, all that 
she herself had learned from Mr. Raymond. When Ann 
had finished, Mr. Raymond commended her for the correct- 
ness and clear manner in which she had imparted her instruc- 
tion, adding, with a smile, that he could not have done better 
himself. 

The Uttle party then returned to the mansion — ^Mr. Ray- 
mond promising Ann, on the way, that, if nothing occurred 
to prevent it, he would give her another lesson in botany on 
the morrow, and also that he would continue to do so every 
day while he remained at Abbeylands, and added, ** Tou 
must be your brother's instructor, imparting your daily les- 
son to him afterwards." 

In thus making Ann teach Edgar, Mr. Raymond desired 
to bring the brother and sister more together, in order that 
feelings of sympathy and affection on the part of his pupil 
might be called forth. The plan was a good one ; but it 
was not in a day, or a week, or a year, that faults like Clif- 
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ton*8 could be corrected. Of this his tutor was well aware^ 
and he was not, therefore, surprised that Ann with flushed 
cheeks, and Clifton with an angry brow, frequently came to 
him to settle disputes that had Arisen between them. Clif- 
ton was jealous of his sister's being taught by Mr. Ray- 
mcmd, while he was left to obtain the coveted knowledge 
second-hand ; and not only that, but to receive it from one 
whom he considered very much his inferior in every respect. 
Instead, therefore, of bringing a willing and complacent mind 
to be instructed, he was bent upon finding out errors in his 
teacher ; and he often declared that what his sister told him 
must be wrong, and that she did not know what she was 
talking about. On the other hand, Ann, though gentle and 
obliging, was firm when she knew herself to be right. She 
was also clear-headed, and would not allow herself to be 
either puzzled or confused when repeating Mr. Raymond's 
succinct and intelligible lessons. 

Each time Mr. Raymond was referred to, Ann proved to 
be right, till on one unlucky morning, when her thoughts had 
been disturbed by the escape of the squirrel from its cage, 
she had not paid sufiicient attention to the termination of a 
botanical term, which was derived from the Greek. Certiun 
that she was in error this time, Clifton hastened to Mr. Ray- 
mond, and on hearing his. surmise confirmed, he poured forth 
a torrent of words, the chief purport of which was to estab- 
lish as a fact, that a girl could not teach, and above all, that 
it was impossible to learn of Ann. 

Mr. Raymond met this burst of impetuosity with a smile, 
which, mixed as it was with an expression of entire unbelief 
in his pupil's assertions, did more to recall . him to a sense of 
his absurdity than a grave lecture would have done. 

'• And so," said he, " you would give up an instructor who 
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Has hitherto brought you well on, for one mistake ? Do you 
tbink you would have done better yourself, had you been 
tbe teacher ? I much question 4f you would even have done 
as well ; for in the repetition lesson I heard your sister ex- 
aminmg you in, there were many things you had forgotten ; 
ivhile she, when I made her repeat all she had learned from 
the first, remembered almost every thing I had told her." 

'' Ann does not know Greek," said Clifton, quite at a loss 
what answer to make. 

"No, nor many a good botanist either," said Mr. Ray- 
mond. "But as regards Ann," continued he, "she is a 
clever little girl, and whatever she undertakes to do she does 
well. She is quite capable of imparting to you, in a good 
manner, all she learns of me ; and you do very wrong to re- 
ceive her instructions in the petulant and impatient manner 
you do, overlooking the good, and having your mind bent 
upon finding something to blame. Pride is at the bottom of 
all this. One of the great errors of your character is the 
disposition you have to treat with contempt all those whom 
you choose to think are in any way your inferiors. Endeavor 
to conquer this feeling, and to substitute in its place the 
thought that there are none, however insignificant they may 
seem to you, but could impart something which you did not 
know before. Learn to thmk more humbly of yourself, and 
strive to bring into action that great principle of Christian 
charity, * the esteeming others better than ourselves.' " 

Mr. Raymond did not now press the matter farther ; but 
he had it fully in his mind to speak to his pupil at some 
future time on the objectionable manner in which he con • 
ducted himself towards both his sisters, but more especially 
towards his cousin Laura, whom he frequency teased and 
annoyed without the slightest provocation, and jbe even made 
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unfeeling allusions to her dependent state. Laura, though 
very young, was a superior-minded girl; and as she was 
kindly treated by her aunt, and had the same advantages of 
education as her cousins, who loved her as a sister, she en- 
deavored not to mind Edgar's behavior, and often appeared 
not to notice it. But Mr. Raymond knew full well that, 
though while so young, Laura might bear all this without 
any serious injury to her happiness, yet when she grew 
older it would prove extremely galling to a sensitive mmd 
Uke hers. Besides, at any rate, it was a wrong state of things, 
and he was determined to put an end to it. 

Power is a great and often a dangerous possession. Even 
in the hands of the right-minded and the good it is some- 
times abused; how much more, then, will it be by the 
thoughtless and undisciplined! Clifton, as has been often 
said, had never had the affections of the heart properly 
called forth. His education had tended to make him selfish, 
and to render him careless of the well-being of others. He 
had been taught from infancy to think himself a person of 
great consequence, to know that he was the inheritor of large 
possessions, and consequently empowered to act and do 
very much as he hked. He knew that his cousin was a de- 
pendent in the family ; and he considered that he was there- 
fore empowered to treat her as he pleased. To point out 
how entirely wrong he was, and how completely he was 
mistaking the way to his own happiness, was a task that Mr. 
Raymond had begun, and was anxiously endeavoring to fol- 
low out He was far from despsdring of the attainment of 
so desirable an object as the reformation of his pupil, for he 
had discovered in him the seeds of much that was good, 
which he traced, under the blessing of God, he should bo 
enabled to make spring forth, and bear fruit abundantly. 
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A favorable opportunity of working on Clifton's mind, as 
regarded his cousin, was speedily afforded Mr. Raymond, by 
an event which took place a short time before his leaving 
Abbeylands, the circumstances of which will be related in 
the succeeding chapter. 



CHAPTER- XVI. 

'* Presence of mind and courage in distress 
Are more than armies to insure success." 

Ann did not confine to her brother alone the knowledge 
of botany that she obtained from Mr. Ra3rmond. She im- 
parted it to her sister and cousin, who were delighted with 
the acquisition ; and many a happy hour was spent by the 
three girls in gathering wild-fiowers, examining their beauti- 
ful construction through a microscope, and in deciding, as 
far as they were able, the class and order to which each be- 
longed. One fine afternoon, after a long stroll by the river- 
side, they seated themselves, with their laps full of flowers, 
on the same rustic bench where Ann had received her first 
lesson from Mr. Raymond. They were all three busily ex- 
amining a plant that was new to them, when Clifton, ,fHio ' 
had been loitering through the park, attracted by the sound 
of their cheerful voices, drew up to the spot. The girls 
made room for him on the bench, and invited him to sit 
down beside them ; but as they went on with their emplojj- * 
ment, and took no further notice of him, he soon grew tired, 
and exclaimed pettishly, *' How dull you all are ! Have you 
nothing to say ?" 
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" We are busy examining a new plant," said Maria ; '* and 
it interests us very much Co try and find out what it is." 

" Will you like to try, and see if you can make it out ?'' 
said Ann. 

" No, no, Ann, thank you," said Clifton, shrugging his 
shoulders ; " I have had quite enough of botany, and your 
teaching, for to-day." 

Ann made no reply to this ungracious answer, but return- 
ing to the examination of the plant, went carefully over it as 
she had been taught, noting each peculiar characteristic, 
while her sister and Laura listened to her, as being likely to 
know better than themselves, having had her instruction 
from the fountain head. 

Clifton, who did not happen just then to be in a very good 
humor, grew impatient at an occupation which seemed so in- 
teresting to others, while he had no part in it. 

" I wonder," said he, " how much longer you will all at 
poring over that stupid weed." 

" Oh ! it is a very pretty flower," exclaimed Laura, hold- 
ing one of the specimens towards Cltfton. 

" Then keep it for yourself," said he. " Don't tease me 
about it; and do let us do something amusing. Let us 
weave a cup as Mr. Raymond taught us; and you, Ann, 
may show me about that I do not recollect exactly how it 
is done. I was trying by myself just now, and I find there 
is something I have forgotten." 

Ann good-naturedly replied, that she would show her 
brother as well as she could remember herself ; and he, or- 
dering Laura to go and pick some grass, spread out hi& 
hands to gather up and throw away the flowers that the 
girls had emptied out of their laps on to the seat. 

^ Oh ! do not throw our flowers away," exclaimed Mari& 
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" Well, they may lie on one side if you will," said Clifton ; 
<'but make room for the grass that is coming. That is not 
the right kind, Laura/* continued he, calling to his cousin, 
who was busily obeying his orders, " go more in fix)nt of the 
river ; there, down by the water's edge." 

" I cannot reach that," said Laura. 

" Nonsense," exclaimed Clifton ; " you can reach it if you 
will.** 

"Indeed, I cannot," replied Laura; "I shall fall into the 
water." 

" Do not be so afraid of yourself," cried Clifton. '* Hold 
by the tree, and you will be able to get it." 

Laura made the effort, clingmg round an old willow-tree 
on the margin of the river, but the grass was not within her 
reach. 

Clifton went to the spot, but though he saw that the thing 
was quite impracticable, he reproached his cousin with cow- 
ardice, and, in an excited manner, declaring that he would 
have some of that particular grass, he swung himself on to a 
branch of the tree, and passing himself onwards with his 
hands, was preparing to rest his feet on a piece of rock that 
jutted up in the water, when the branch broke, and he fell 
into the river. He alighted on his legs, and the part of the 
river where he fell was not very deep, for his head and 
shoulders were above water, but the surface on which he 
rested was a thick, muddy bottom, through which he felt 
himself slowly but steadily sinking. Aware of his danger, 
he made desperate efforts to reach either the bank, or the 
piece of rock near at hand ; but his efforts only served to 
plunge him deeper in the mud. In terror, he called to the 
girls to assist him, but he was far beyond the reach of their 
extended arms. Affrighted and horror-stricken, Maria flew 
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ofif to the mansion to fetch assistance, though she felt there 
was every probability that her brother would have sunk 
before she could reach it. Ann remained in front of him, 
crying in an agony, and wringing her hands, while Laura 
stood mute and transfixed to the spot. 

" Laura, Laura !" cried Clifton. '' I am drowning ! Don't 
you see I keep sinking lower and lower every moment ? 
The water is already up to my throat — ^Laura, Laura ! why 
will you not do something to iaave m&?" 

But Laura stood immovable, not appearing even to hear 
her cousin, when, suddenly darting forward like lightning^, 
she scrambled up the tree, passed on to one of the branches, 
and stretching herself all along upon it, bent it down towards 
Clifton. 

" Look, look !" cried Ann,* in tbnes of great joy ; *' look 
up, Edgar ! catch hold of the bough Laura is bending down 
to you." 

Clifton felt something touch his head, and looking up saw 
the bough receding beyond his reach. Laura had slipped 
on one side, and it was with the greatest difficulty she re- 
covered herself ; but having done so, she again placed her- 
self in the same perilous position, and forced the bough 
towards her cousin, who, with his eyes bent on it, snatched 
at it so eagerly, that the slender end broke as he caught it. 

A cry from Ann announced to Laura the failure of her 
effort. 

" I will try again," said the dauntless girl. " The next 
bough is nearly as long as the broken one ;" and before she 
had well uttered her determmation she was on it, and pressing 
it down towards Clifton, while he, in tones of terror and de- 
spair, kept calling out, 

** Quick, quick, Laura, or it will be too late !" 
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" Can you reach it ?" said Laura, her voice trembling with 
agitation. 

" No, no !" cried Clifton. " Lower, lower ; press it down 
lower. Oh ! make haste ; the water is up to my mouth." 

Laura, at the peril of her own safety, dragged herself 
farther onward till she felt by the jerk, a jerk which had 
nearly sent her into the river, that her cousin had caught 
hold of the bough. He just managed to seize it, but, weak 
from exhaustion and fright at his dangerous position, it 
required more strength than he possessed to retain a steady 
hold of it,, and more than once, on Laura's endeavoring to 
ease herself a little in her perilous position, it slipped from 
his grasp. Ann, meanwhile, was running backwards and 
forwards to where a bend in the river afforded a view of 
the road to the mansion, to see if succor was at hand, hoping 
to be able to give courage to the sufferers. 

" Is no one coming to save me ? what are they about ?" 
exclaimed Clifton, impetuously, as each time Ann returned 
and said she could see no one yet. 

'' Look again, Ann dear," was the oft-repeated petition of 
the half-fainting Lam*a. ** I dread lest I should fall before 
they come to Edgar's rescue." 

"Hold on, for mercy's sake, hold on," cried Clifton, 
catching the import of his cousin's words ; " press the bough 
lower down — lower still, or I cannot hold it, my strength is 
failing me !" And so thought the poor devoted girl above 
was hers ; but, regardless of self, she pressed yet more on- 
ward, till it seemed next to impossible that she could main- 
tain herself in such a position. It was the energy of her 
mind that imparted strength to her body. 

At length a cry of joy from Ann announced that succor 
was at hand, and in another moment Mr. Eaymond and two 
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or three men, with ropes in their hands, appeared, running 
towards the river, followed by Mrs. Clifton, whose agonized 
screams pierced the ear. It was the work of a very few 
seconds to rescue the young heir from his perilous situation, 
and he was brought to land without sustaining any other in- 
jury than that of a great fright. 

Mr. Raymond, perceiving at a glance that his pupil would 
be saved, hurried forward, and caught Laura in his arms, at 
the moment, when, conscious of the rescue of her cousin, her 
senses gave way, and she dropped insensible from the branch 
of the tree where she had wonderfully sustained herself as 
long as the safety of Clifton required it. Mr. Raymond 
placed her gently on the ground, and Maria and Ann, in 
great distress, hung over her, chafing her hands, and using 
such means as they thought most likely to restore her to 
consciousness. Mr. Raymond bid them not be alarmed, for 
he saw by her returning color that she would soon revive, 
and he ran after the men, who, under the guidance of Mrs. 
Clifton, were bearing the discomforted heh- to the mansion, 
to desire them to send a conveyance as soon as possible to 
take Laura home. He then returned and learned from Ann 
the full particulars of the catastrophe, and the part that 
Laura had borne in it ; his admiration was greatly excited 
at the presence of mind, the dauntless bravery, and the 
total disregard of all selfish considerations which she had 
evinced. 

Laura did not long remfJn in a state of unconsciousness ; 
on opening her eyes, she fixed them on Ann, and faintly 
said, " He is saved ?" 

Ann replied, " Yes, dear Laura, he is saved ! — ^you saved 
him." 

Laura smiled, and again closing her eyes, her lips moved 
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gently. The grateful girl was breathing a prayer of thank- 
fulness for her cousin's and her own preservation. 

After a ^ort time she rose, and said she was quite well 
enough to walk home ; but this Mr. Raymond forbade, and 
while waiting for the conveyance, she was informed of that 
gentleman's promptitude in rushing forward and catching 
her at the moment she was falling from the tree. 

Laura heartily thanked him for his exertions in her behalf, 
and in reply to his question of how she came to hit upon so 
clever an expedient as that she had adopted for the rescue 
of her cousin, she modestly replied that she had been lately 
reading a collection of anecdotes on presence of mind ; that 
they had made a great impression on her, and she had de- 
termined, at least she had hoped, that if ever she was in a 
situation where any person was in jeopardy, she should act 
with coolness, and exert her judgment to the best of her 
power, instead of giving way to fright. This she had en- 
deavored to do on the present occasion, and shutting her 
ears to Edgar's cries, she had reflected what it would be best 
to do in such an emergency, when in a moment it flashed 
upon her mind that she would have recourse to the expedi- 
ent which had happily succeeded. 

On Mr. Raymond's return to the mansion he sought out 
his pupil, whom he found placed in a warm bed with a hot 
potion beside him, waiting the arrival of the doctor, who had 
been sent for in all haste. Mr. Raymond felt the youth's 
pulse, and perceiving no signs of fever or any other unfavor- 
able symptom about him, requested to be left alone with 
him, and sitting down by the bedside, he called upon his 
pupil to offer up his most sincere thanks to his Maker, who 
had been pleased to deliver him from imminent peril, and to 
pray that the life he in his mercy had thought fit to preserve, 
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might for the future be passed m his service, loving, serving, 
and obeying him, and in acts of pitying kindness and fw- 
bearanoe towards his fellovr-creatures. He next directed his 
attention to his young cousin, through whose means, humanly 
speaking, he had been saved. He said to him that it 
pleased God to put into her mind the scheme which she had 
adopted for his rescue, and to strengthen in her that noble 
and forgiving spirit, which, regardless of all the unkindness 
she had received from him, enabled her to persevere in 
means which were attended with great pain and danger to 
herself. Mr. Raymond paused, for Clifton, overcome with 
the sense of the danger from which he had escaped, weak- 
ened with what he had gone through, and moved by what 
his tutor said of his cousin, sobbed aloud. 

Mr. Raymond suffered his pupil's tears to flow unin- 
terruptedly for some minutes ; then, rising, he said, " I will 
now leave you for a time, in order that you may reflect 
seriously upon what has happened, and upon what I have 
been saying to you; God's mercy has mdeed been great 
towards you, and loudly calls for a change of heart and 
conduct" 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" Now or never I "Why to-morrow, 
If the deed be good to-day? 
There may lurk an age of sorrow 
In one hour that's thrown away.'' 

J. £. Gabfxntbb. 

It was some hours before Mr. Lance, the medical attend- 
ant of the family, arrived at Abbeylands, having been from 
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home at the time of the summons. On his arrival he found 
the young heir restless and feverish, owing more to the quan- 
tity of brandy and water his anxious mother had made him 
drink, than to his immersion in the river. Mr. Lance pre- 
scribed proper remedies; and desiring that he would not 
leave his bed till after he had seen him in the morning, left 
him to repose, followed by Mrs. Clifton, who besought him 
to tell her if he apprehended any danger. 

Mr. Lance could scarcely forbear a smile at the question ; 
but he replied with all due gravity that there was not the 
slightest cause for alarm, giving it as his positive opinion 
that the young gentleman would be as well as ever m a day 
or two. He then visited Laura, whose conduct in the late 
affair had excited the warmest gratitude in the heart of her 
aunt, who was desirous that she should also have the benefit 
of medical advice ; but Laura was happily engaged listening 
to a boo'k of travels, which Mr. Raymond was reading aloud 
to herself and cousins, and begged that she might not have 
any medicine given her, declaring that, with the exception of 
feeling a little stiff, she never was better in her life. 

Clifton passed a good night ; and when Mr. Lance visited 
him in the morning he was still in a profound slumber ; but 
he found Mrs. Clifdbn really unwell, from the shock she had 
sustained the previous day ; and he advised her immediately 
to return to bed, and giving her a composing draught, he 
promised to revisit her, and bring a report of her son. 

Mr. Lance having ridden his horse hard, in consequence 
of an urgent case he had been called to in the neighbor- 
hood, wished to rest him for half an hour ; and finding, on 
his return to Clifton's room, that he still slept, he determined 
^ot to awake him till just before the time of his departure. 
In the room he found Mr. Raymond, who had come to in- 
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quire after his pupil ; but, perceimg he was enjoying re^ 
freshing repose, he would not disturb him> and, taking a 
book, sat down to wait till he should awake. The two gen- 
tlemen, who had been introduced to each other on a pre- 
vious occasion, fell into conversation, which soon turned upon 
the event which had brought Mr. Lance to the house. 

"A narrow escape this of the young heir's!" said that 
gentleman. 

** Yes, indeed," replied Mr. Raymond. ** He was most 
mercifully and wonderfully preserved. Pray," continued 
he, after a pause of a few moments, *' do you know who 
would inherit these large estates, if any thing happened to 
the present heir ?" 

** Yes," replied Mr. Lance ; " they would come to a 
young man of the same name, a distant cousin. He is a 
lieutenant in the navy, but now on half-pay, residing with 

his family in a cottage near W , about nineteen or twenty 

miles from hence. He is as fine a young fellow as ever you 
met with." 

'* You know him, then ?" inquired Mr. Raymond. 

''I saw a great deal of him," replied Mr. Lance, ''about 
two months ago, when I was obliged to leave my practice 
for a few weeks' change of air, after an illness. I was stay- 
ing at W with a relation of mine, who is Owen Clifton's 

most intimate friend ; and we passed much of our time to- 
gether during my visit. Not that Owen was often from 
home ; but I was allowed to come and go just as I liked, 
without interfering with his numerous and interesting occu- 
pations." 

** Of what does his family consist ?" said Mr. Raymond. 

" Of a widowed mother, poor and infirm from long-pro- 
tracted illness, two sisters, who are endeavoring to fit them- 
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selres for govemesses, and a cousin, who has no other means 
of subsistence than what she derives from Uving with her 
aunt. Mrs. Clifton has known better days ; and to soften 
the hardships, or perhaps I ought to say the privations, she 
endures, is the first object of Owen's life. He brings her 
down of a morning in his arms, draws her out in a garden- 
chair, reads to her when she is able to listen, and enUvens 
her weary evenings by talking to her, or playing at chess. 
Every farthing of his half-pay that can be spared from his 
absolute necessities is given for the benefit of the family." 

*' Their means, notwithstanding," said Mr. Raymond, "• are 
very limited, I imagine." 

** Very," replied Mr. Lance ; " and it is much to be wished 
that the young man could get an appointment again, though 
I do not know what they would all do without him. At the 
time I was there, Owen rose regularly with the sun, to cul- 
tivate the little garden appertaining to the cottage ; and by 
his labor it is made to yield something considerable towards 
their support. Before his mother is up he gives his sisters 
lessons in French and Italian, and educates them in other 
branches of useful learning. The girls are well-dbposed, 
but very backward, and by no means apt scholara ; but his 
patience is unweaii^d, and his endeavors strenuous to im- 
prove them, so anxious is he that they may be able to gain a 
maintenance for themselves against the time (which in all 
human probability is not far distant) when they will lose 
their mother, and with her the little pittance on which they 
now subsist." 

" I suppose," said Mr. Raymond, " that the young man 
considers his own existence precarious, being that of a sailor, 
who may fall in an engagement, or be sent at any time to 
an unhealthy climate." 
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*^Jii8t so/' replied Mr. Lanoe; "he has more than once 
spoken on the subject to my relation, and says it is this that 
makes him so desirous to get his sisters well out into the 
world. But there is another source of anxiety that presses 
most heavily on his mind, and that is, what is to become of 
his cousin." 

**Does he fear her entering life?" said Mr. Raymond. 
« Is she very young and attractive ?" 

** On the contrary," replied Mr. Lance, " she is several 
years older than Owen, very much deformed, and of so un- 
amiable a temper, that it requires great forbearance to live 
with her." 

" Indeed T said Mr. Raymond. *' And this young man is 
so deeply interested in her ?'^ 

" Yes," replied Mr. Lance. " This poor afflicted creature 
had once a father, who loved her, and who could support 
her in affluence, but whose sudden death left her penniless. 
Her infirmities made her dependent for help upon others; 
and the worst of it is, that her temper is so soured by sufifer- 
ing and misfortunes, that Owen fears, that when no l<»iger 
an inmate of his family, she will be harshly treated, and left 
to pine in utter neglect or want. ' Had her manners heea 
different,' he sajrs, * her misfortunes might have won for her 
pity and kindness.' As it is, all he can he will do ; and ho 
has parted with his books, sketches, and other Uttle valuables 
which he possessed, to make a trifling provision for her, 
which he adds to by a small sum that he contrives annually 
to save for her out of his limited means." 

"A noble nature," exclaimed Mr. Raymond, "is Owen 
Clifton's I" 

" Noble, right noble 1" repeated Mr. Lance, who had grown 
enthusiastic with his subject. " There would be a man to be 
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die possessor of Abbeylands, and the other estates ! Would 
not he make a fine use of such a property ?" 

A sound resembling a suppressed moan bsued at this point 
of time from the bed where the heu*, in esse, was repoang. 
Mr. Lance turned suddenly round, and listened to the hard 
breathing of his patient, which his practised ear told him was 
not that of sleep. He was a little confused ; but a glance 
from Mr. Raymond informed him in a moment that that 
gentleman did not think it matter of regret even if the con- 
versation had been overheard by his pupil ; and they both 
advanced to make inquiries after his state of health. Had 
not Mr. Eaymond been present, Mr. Lance would have met 
with a very ungracious reception from Clifton. He had 
awaked a few minutes after Mr. Lance entered his room, 
and had heard the whole of the conversation that had passed 
respecting the young man who would have inherited his 
possessions in case he had been drowned. The praises be- 
stowed upon Owen irritated him, and he was angry that it 
should be thought that another could fill his place better 
than himself. 

Mr. Lance made a careful examination of his patient, and 
having felt his pulse, and ascertained that he had passed a 
night of unbroken rest, pronounced him free from all fever. 
"And yet," said he, addressing Mr. Raymond, while he 
gently placed the back of his hand against the angry youth's 
cheek, " there is a flush over his countenance." 

Clifton jerked his head away out of the reach of Mr* 
Lance's hand, and had there been proof wanting that he had 
overheard the late conversation, this action would have sup- 
plied it. 

" r shall get up," said he, petulantly ; " I will not be kept 
in bed any longer." 
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" There is no objection," returned Mr. Lance, " to yoai 
rising in the afternoon; but you will be careful to avoid 
taking cold. I will now bid you good morning," and he ex- 
tended his hand towards his young patient ; but Clifton, ap- 
pearing not to see him, sunk down in the bed, and drew the 
coverlet over his head. 

Mr. Raymond followed Mr. Lance out^of the room, and as 
he closed the door after him, he said, smiling benevolently as 
he spoke, " You have unwittingly given my pupil a bitter 
pill, which I trust may ultimately prove as beneficial to his 
mind as your remedies have to his body." 

Mr. Lance shook Mr. Raymond cordially by the hand, and 
went to give the promised report to the anxious mother. 

In the mean time, Clifton, the moment he found himseH 
alone, gave way to a burst of passionate feeling, which it was 
long before he could bring under any control. He was in- 
dignant at Mr. Lance. ''How dared he," thought the 
young heir, " to come into my room and talk in the way he 
did, making comparisons so much to my disadvantage. He 
shall repent it, for the moment that sees me master of Abbey- 
lands, shall see him discharged from being family attendant. 
I must wait till then, for my father liked him, and my mother 
is so attached to him, that not even to please me would she 
call in any one else." And then he thought over all that 
he had heard of Owen Clifton, and conceived a prejudice 
against him, and fortified himself in the idea that he did not 
deserve the praises which had been bestowed upon him. In 
this uncomfortable state of mind he passed an hour or more, 
when, unable to bear it any longer, he rose, dressed himself, 
and went down stairs. Mr. Raymond was not at home ; he 
was gone to pass the day at the house of a gentleman in the 
neighborhood. Edgar inquired for his mother, and paid her 
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a Tisit in her room, but she was too unwell to talk, and he 
soon left her. An early dinner supplied occupation for a 
time, and then he went to the library, intending to read, but 
the book he made choice of did not interest him, and he fell 
asleep, in which state he remamed till he was summoned to 
tea. After tea he returned to his book, but, though the in- 
clination to sleep had passed off, he derived neither pleasure 
nor instruction from what he read ; his thoughts wandered 
to other subjects. He took down another volume, and then 
another, and another ; but it was of no use ; he was rest- 
less and uncomfortable. At last a strong desire to see the 
spot which had so nearly proved fatal to him» determined 
him to go out. 

*' I am quite well/' said he to himself, " and a walk will do 
me good ;" and, taking his hat, he passed out at the library 
window, and, crossing the lawn, bent his steps through the 
park, along the side of the river, till he reached the memor- 
able place. The evening was gloomy, heavy lead-coloped 
clouds overspread the sky, and the thick foliage of the trees 
threw a deep shade over the river. Clifton shuddered as he 
looked at the dark, cold water, and thought how nearly he 
had perished in it. " Yes," said he to himself, " it was. a 
narrow escape ; I gave myself up for lost. And if I had 
been — " He stopped short in his musings, but the thought 
would recur to him : " If I had been drowned, others would 
have been benefited by it. I am sure Mr. Lance thmks it 
would be a great blessing if Owen were in my place." And 
then the thought suggested itself, what would be the feel- 
ings of those he left behind had Owen met the fate from 
which he himself had so narrowly escaped ? Would he not 
be mourned for in bitterness of heart by his own family, and 
regretted by every one who knew him? He could not deny 
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to biniBelf that he thought this would be the case. And 
then, for conscience was at work, arose the questions, "Who 
would care if I were to die V* "Who would feci my loss, 
and wish me "back again ?" The name of his mother rose to 
his lips. Yes, she loved him ; really and truly loved him. 
He knew that he was necessary to her happiness. And his 
sisters and his cousdn ? — a long and painful pause ensued, 
which was after a time interrupted by the very persons of 
whom he was thinking. 

The three girls were on their way to visit an old nurse» 
who lived on the other side of the park. They carried a 
little basket, containing a present of cakes and fruit; and 
were taUdng, and laughing merrily, as they came along. 

" Where are you going ?'' asked Clifton. 

" To see old nurse," replied Maria. 

"And we must make haste," said Ann. " Mamma told us 
not to loiter on our way, as she is afraid it will rain." 

"Mind you do not take cold," said Laura, addressing 
Clifton, as they were moving on. " You had better not re- 
main too long under the shade of these trees." 

" Good-bye," said Maria ; " we must go now. We do 
not ask you to accompany us, as you do not like going to 
visit old nurse, we know." 

The girls passed on ; Clifton followed them with his eyes. 

They did not talk as they had done before ; but tiiey 
twined their arms round each other, and soon their sweet 
voices broke out into the hymn of the evening. Clifton list- 
ened till the sounds died away, when a sense of loneliness 
stole over him ; and he felt a wish, perhaps it was the first 
time he had ever felt it strongly and distinctly, that he was 
beloved by the gentle beings who had just left him. He 
wsB tempted to follow them, but was restrained from doing 
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SO by the thought that his company was not desired, and 
that they were much happier by themselves. This was a 
painful reflection, yet had he pursued it in a proper frame of 
Tokd, it would have proved beneficial; but little used to 
self-examination, and still less to selfrcondenmation, he sought 
to throw all blame from himself, and to consider that he was 
neglected, and not kindly treated by the girls in being left 
alono, and not urged to join in their walk. A host of other 
imaginary injuries, but, above all, the affront of the morning, 
came crowding on his recollection, till his mind grew bewil- 
dered with disagreeable thoughts ; and ho started up from 
the bench, on which he had thrown himself during his med- 
itations, to endeavor by quick walking to change their current. 
With hasty steps he strode along by the side of the river, 
and across a remote part of the park, till he arrived at a turf- 
covered mond, the top of which commanded an extensive 
view of the grounds and mansion. It was a favorite spot of 
the young heir's ; and he now ascended to the grassy sum- 
mit, that he might soothe his feelings by the prospect of the 
fairest part of his future great possessions. He seated him- 
self, and took a survey of the scene before him. It was one 
calculated to bring calm to the breast; the sun had just 
emerged from a mass of dark clouds, and was shedding his 
golden rays on all around, lighting up the gray turrets of the 
majestic mansion in the distance, glancing in playful flashes 
on the river, ^^ding the summits of clumps of oaks the 
growth of centuries, and throwing a purple haze over the 
surrounding country. Herds of deer were trooping along 
the upper part of the park, and nearer at hand a flock of 
snow-white sheep were cropping the tender herbage, while 
the tinkling of their bells fell with a lulling sound upon the 
ear. 
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Clifton was by no means insenfflble to the charms of nature 
and he gazed for a time with admiration on the scene before 
him, without the contracting, selfish, " This is mine" rising 
to his lips. But soon other thoughts rose to mar his con- 
templation of what was so beautiful, so peaceful. Owen 
Clifton presented himself to his mind's eye, not as a young 
man worthy of esteem and admiration, but as one who might 
come between him and his greatness— one who would possess 
all that was his, in case he died ; and his imagmation went 
to work, picturing him as the owner of all before him. He 
fancied him giving orders in that mansion, which rose proudly 
to his view ; commanding alterations to be made in the park 
and grounds, bidding carriages drive up, and bear forth his 
mother and her family ; bestowing rich gifts on his sisters, 
and endowing his cousin, that poor deformed creature he had 
heard of, with wealth. What delight would all this be to 
Owen! how would he enjoy the power of enriching and 
making happy persons for whom no one else could care ! A 
comparison then arose in Edgar Clifton's mind between his 
family and that of Owen ; and conscience, that monitor that 
win make itself heard despite every effort to stifle it, whis- 
pered, " Do you deseiTC the superior gifts bestowed on you ?" 
The question did not meet a fair answer — it was an unpleasant 
one; and was followed by painful thoughts, which came 
rushmg again into the mind of the harassed youth. Resolved 
to put a stop to them, he threw himself back on the turf, 
and drawing his arms to his sides, he gave an impulse to his 
body, which caused him to roll down to the bottom of the 
mound. The distance was farther than he had calculated 
upon; and^when he rose he felt somewhat stunned, but 
not wishing to return home just at present, he pursued 
his walk, and soon found he was not the worse for the 
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roll ; indeed it had produced the desired effect of putting 
a stop to the current of his thoughts, for it seemed, as 
he went on his way, as though his mmd was vacant, and that 
he thought of nothing at all ; no uncommon effect, arising 
from the feelings having heen over-excited. 

After a time, he quitted the park hy one of the entrances 
that led on to a road that ran for a considerable distance be- 
«de the Abbeylands property, and keeping along it for about 
half a mile, he arrived at a very high gate, which overlooked 
two meadows, Ix^yond which a few scattered cottages, with 
their thin blue smoke curling through the air, and the spire 
of a little rustic church, lay half-concealed among the trees. 

At this gate the young heir made a full stop, and climb- 
ing to the top, seated himself, and while his eyes wandered 
over the peaceful scene before him, the tide of reflection, 
which for a time had been stopped, returned again in full 
force. His thoughts reverted to his father, to whom the spot 
in question had been a source of much annoyance. 

The meadows on which the young heir now looked were 
a part of the Clifton estates ; but a year or two before the 
death of the late proprietor the inhabitants of the littie ham- 
let beyond laid claim to a right of pathway which, it was 
said, had formerly existed, and insisted on crossing them on 
thdr way to the nearest market-town, instead of going all 
round by the road, which lengthened the distance full half a 
mile. To many men this might have been considered a small 
evil, but to one whose mind was constituted like that of the 
late possessor of Abbeylands it was a very great grievance, 
and he was resolved to contest the matter to the utmost. 
He could not bear that strangers should be at liberty to pass 
through any part of his grounds ; besides, it lessened the 
number of acres that he was wont in his pride to say no 
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one had a right to go over but himself. The law, however, 
decided against him, and the villagers obtained a legal j^ht 
to cross his meadows, the only proviso in favor of the owner 
of the property being, that to him was left the choice of the 
barrier that separated th0 fields from the road, and he was 
at liberty to put such a one as he pleased, provided it al- 
lowed of free access to and from the road for foot passen- 
gers. Availing himself of this permission, he erected the 
most inconvenient gate which, keeping to the letter of the 
law, could be devised, in the hope of deterring many from 
benefiting by the short cut. In this he in some measure 
succeeded, for to the aged and very young " the squure's 
gate" proved an insuperable barrier, and the furthest way 
round was found the lesser of two evils. 

The prejudices of the father were imbibed by the son, and 
Edgar Clifton sat a long while meditating if a still more in- 
convenient gate could not be contrived when he should come 
into possession. He was roused, at length, from his reveries, 
by the sound of voices of cottagers returning from market, 
and feeling in no humor to encounter them, he descended 
from his elevated position into the meadow, and crept under 
a hollow place in the adjoining hedge, where he crouched 
down out of sight. The unwelcome intruders upon his pri- 
vacy were an old woman and her grand-daughter, a Utile 
girl of eight years old, who had done her best in helping her 
aged relative to carry a basket containing the necessary pur- 
chases for the coming week. On arriving at the gate the 
old woman placed her basket on the ground, and looking up 
at it fetched a heavy sigh, then shaking her head, said, " No, 
Susan dear, we cannot get over here." 

The little girl, it seemed, had been trying to persuade her 
grandmother to return home by the meadows, and she again 
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renewed her petition: '' Do, grandmother, do try/' said she, 
"you said you would." 

'' I was not so tired theai, dear, but now I have no strength 
left to lift the basket and climb up such a gate as this." 

" But I will help you/' cried Susan, and she clambered up 
to the top, and held down her hands to receive the basket ; 
but the effort failed, it was beyond the powers of the old 
woman and the child to accomplish. 

"How tiresome!" exclaimed Susan; "if we could have 
got over we should have been at home in a few minutes, I 
could almost make brother Tom hear if I called out ; and 
looks grandmother, at the smoke rising yonder, I am sure 
that is from our cottage/* 

" Yes, dear," replied the old woman, " we are very near^ 
but we must go half a mile further, all round by the road, 
for we cannot get over this gate/' 

" I wonder," said the child, " that anybody could put up 
such a tiresome gate. It is a hindrance to people/' 

" That is the very reason," said the old woman, " why it 
is put. The late squii*e was very angry that anybody but 
himself should cross the meadows, though I am sure it could 
have done him no harm, they are so far away from his grand 
house. Even if there were not that fence and the trees be- 
tween, he could not have seen persons in the fields — ^no, not 
if he had had Mr. Lens' big spyglass. But he was a man 
who never went among the poor, and he never himself knew 
what it was to be fagged out with a hard day's work, nor to 
feel the wailt of food or clothing, or any of the sufferings of 
laboring people." 

" He is dead, grandmother, is he not ?" said the child, and 
the old woman, nodding her head in token of assent, she 
continued, " Perhaps, then, some good person who cares for 
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the poor, will take this gate away, and put a hetter one in 
its place." 

" No, child, no,'' replied her grandmother, ** the squire's 
son comes after him, and he is just such another as his fa- 
ther — ^his heart is cold and hard towards the poor." 

" Then you must always go round," said Susan : " I am 
very sorry, grandmother ; and you are so tired now." 

'' And your young legs ache, I think," said the old womao» 
" so do you climb over the gate and get home as fast as you 
can, and tell little Tom I am coming." 

" No, that I will not !" exclaimed the child, " I will not 
leave you ; besides, I can carry the basket again, now that 
I have had a rest," and stooping down she raised it on her 
arm, and trudged off with it, while the old woman following 
behind murmured gently, ''Blessings on your kind little 
heart." 

As soon as they were gone, Clifton, who had been an un- 
seen witness of all that had passed, crept from his hiding- 
place, and taking one rapid survey of the gate, scrambled 
over it, and made his way back to the mansion with firm and 
rapid steps. Arrived there, he entered his own room, and 
desired that the man who overlooked the grounds, to see 
that the park paling and other fences were kept in repair, 
should be sent to hun immediately. 

" Gapp," said the young heir when the man made his ap- 
pearance, " you know the gate at the far end of the park, 
that which separates the brook meadows from the elm road." 
Mr. Gapp answered in the affirmative. " Well," continued 
Clifton, speaking rapidly, " I want that gate lowered, and by 
the side of it a turn-stile placed — ^a convenient turn-stile, 
such as the market-women can pass through easily with 
their baskets. You understand me now; see that it is 
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done quickly-^let it be up and all finished by next market- 
day." 

The person whom Clifton addressed was an old, confi- 
dential servant of the late master of Abbeylands, and being 
'well aware how strenuously he had endeavored to hinder the 
cottagers as much as possible from crossing the meadows, 
stared with astonishment at this order. 

Clifton inquired if he did not understand him, when Gapp 
replied that he perfectly understood, and that it would be a 
great accommodation, but that he must not make such an 
alteration without proper orders. 

Clifton felt the truth of what the man said, but he urged 
him to comply with his request, saying, that he was sure he 
might, as it was what would prove a great accommodation 
to many. 

" There is no doubt of that," said Gapp, '* but I must not 
take such a thing upon myself. Had you not better, sir," 
continued he after a moment's reflection, " ask leave of your 
trustees. One of them, Mr. Blair, is just arrived, and is now 
with my mistress ; if they give leave I will gladly undertake 
the business." 

Clifton rose hastily from his seat, and rushing into the 
room where Mr. Blair, Mrs. Clifton, and Mr. Raymond, who 
was now returned from his visit, were assembled, in a few 
words made known his wishes. 

Mrs. Clifton, who was little in the habit of thwarting her 
son, and who really thought it would be a good thing to 
have a turn-stile placed at the entrance to the meadows, im- 
mediately signified her approval of the plan ; but Mr. Blair, 
who was a cautious man, hesitated about giving his consent, 
and suggested that it was better not to do things in a hurry 
— ^that time ought to be had for reflection — and that if the 
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thing were once done it would not be easily undone ; and 
above all be urged that Clifton, when he came to be a man^ 
might repent of what he had done as a boy, all which ob- 
senrations had no effect in deterring the young heir from his 
object, he only replying that he hoped, when he was a man, 
his sole r^ret would be his not having done more kind ac 
tions as a boy. 

Mr. Raymond bestowed an approving look on his pupil, 
and having previously noticed the hardship the gate in ques- 
tion was to the inhabitants of the little hamlet, he seconded 
his request ; upon which Mr. Blair, aware of Mr. Raymond's 
high character, said he would no longer oppose Clifton's 
wish, and if the consent of his co-trustee, Mr. Harley, could 
be obtained, the proposed alterations might be made as soon 
as he pleased. 

Of Mr. Harley's consent Clifton entertained no doubt, 
from his having remarked upon the very gate soon after his 
father's death, when he smd to him, *' You must one day, 
Edgar, put up a more convenient gate than that." 

Mr. Harley's permission being obtained, the turn-stile was 
speedily placed at the head of the brook meadows. Clifton 
went to look at it when finished, and experienced the delight- 
ful sensation of having done a kind action, and contributed 
to the comfort of his fellow-creatures. He had been stimu- 
lated to this act by the unpleasant remarks that the old 
woman had made upon his character, but still more by the 
words of affection she had addressed to her little grand- 
daughter. They seemed to" operate like a charm upon him, 
and he felt as though being beloved and esteemed was one 
of the most desirable things in life. Such were his feelings 
at the moment, and though after a time his enthusiasm sub- 
sided, he did not repent of what he had done ; on the con- 
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trary, he said to himself, when survejiog his kind work, and 
tMnking of the old woman, " Poor soul ! I have done her a 
service, and I am glad .of it ; she may now perchance blesa 
me as she did her little grand-daughter — ^at any rate, she 
cannot with justice say the same harsh things of me she did 
before." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

'* For virtuous acts and harmless joys 

The minutes will not stay ; 
We've always time to welcome them, 

Tihday, my love, to-day. 
But care, resentment, angry words, 

And unavailing sorrow. 
Come far too soon, if they appear 

To-morrow^ love^ to-morrow,'*'' — Mackat. 

Mb. Raymond's visit at Abbeylands was now drawing to 
a .close — only two or three days intervening before he should 
take his departure, to complete the business that had called 
him into the north ; after which he was to return, and take 
Clifton away with him. Every one felt sorry that he was 
going, and* did all in their power to make the last days of 
his stay pass even more agreeably than the former had been. 
Edgar, with his sisters and cousin, was more than ever 
anxious to be with this kind and benevolent man, who was 
always ready to abandon his own pursuits, and give up his 
time for the pleasure and improvement of his young friends. 
-Mrs. Clifton, whose health was now again restored, desiring 
still more to mark her regard for her son's tutor, invited a 
few select fri\md3 to take a parting dinner with him ; and it 
was on this oo-'^ision that anothw instance of improvement in 
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Clifton's character showed itself. After dinner, when the 
wine was passing, a young man who sat next him observed 
to him that he took no wine. Clifton said nothing, but 
pushed the decanter on ; and when it came round again he 
passed it on as before, without helping himself, when the 
gentleman beside him, who had often noticed and condemned 
in his own mind the youth's love of wine, remarked upon 
his not taking any. Clifton said he did not intend to drink 
any wine. 

" Nonsense," replied the gentleman. " I am sure you do 
not mean that ;" and wishing to test the young heir's powers 
of resistance under temptation, of which he did not entertain 
a very high opinion, he continued, during the dessert, to try 
and make him change his determination, — now pressing him 
to take wine with his nuts, then saying it was necessary after 
the preserves he had been partaking of, and begging that he 
might help him to a little — ^a very little. Still Clifton re- 
fused ; and when at last it was urged upon him that it was 
unsocial, at his own house, thus to refuse joining in the con- 
viviality of his friends, he said firmly but politely, 

" You roust excuse me. You will remember that I am 
still but a boy." 

Mr. Raymond, who, though seated at the other "^end of the 
table, had not been unobservant of what was passing, felt 
satisfied with his pupil's conduct, and when he took leave of 
him on the following day, he commended him ; and Clifton 
then told him that he had mad6 a resolution not to drink 
wine for a very long time to come. Mr. Raymond replied 
that he was glad to hear him say so, and counselled him to 
adhere fiamly to his resolution, and to be on his guard lest 
any thing should tempt him to break it. Clifton assured 
his tutor that he would do so ; and Mr. Raymond parted 
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from bim with increased hope that he would one day become 
a well-principled and estimable indiyidnal. 

The presence of Mr. Raymond had operated beneficially 
on Clifton's character, or, perhaps, it would be more correct 
to say, on his conduct ; for time was wanted to make the 
good that occasionally showed itself, habitual, and to turn 
what was often now little more than good-natured impulse, 
into steady principle. After the departure of his tutor, Clif- 
ton, by almost imperceptible degrees, relaxed in self-control ; 
&nd this was evinced in nothing more plainly than in his un- 
willingness to leave home, and encounter the discipline and 
restraints of school life. 

The last evening of his stay, after setting great part of the 
family at work to pack a great variety of things which he 
thought indispensable to his comfort, and giving at the same 
time a variety of contradictory orders, he sought to calm his 
own troubled feelings by going out on the lawn, and seating 
himself in an alcove that was half concealed from view by 
flowering shrubs. There he remained, wrapped in unpleasant 
meditation, till long after the sun w£is set, and the risen 
moon was shining liigh up in the deep blue sky. After a 
time, he was joined by his eldest sister, who came to tell 
him that she had finished the packing of a box of medallions * 
that had been consigned to her especial care. Clifton re- 
ceived this information in silence ; and Maria, observing the 
dejection of her brother, seated herself by his side. She 
did not speak, as she thought he might not like it. At last 
she ventured to remark that it was a lovely night. 

" Is it ?" said Clifton, abstractedly. 

" Yes," replied his sister. " Look up ; see how brightly 
the moon is shming; how her beams silver- the trees, and 
what soft shadows fall across the lawn !" 
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Clifton raised his eyes, but the sight of the gentle ruler cA 
the night failed to produce a soothing effect on his feelings, 
for he only made a gesture of uneasiness, and hung down his 
head as before. 

"I am afrfud/' said Maria, after a short pause, "that 
going back to Mr. Raymond's is very unpleasant to you. 
You will miss the liberty of home, and feel the restraints of 
school punful." 

"That is bad enough," replied Clifton ; " but I could get 
orer all that, for I like Mr. Raymond ; and I shall be glad to 
see Harwood again ; and I want to get on with my learning ; 
but — " He stopped short. 

" But what V* inquired Maria, kindly. 

" I cannot tell you," said Clifton ; " you would laugh at 
me. 

" Indeed I should not," replied Maria. " I am sorry to 
see you unhappy, and if I could advise you in any thing, I 
should be very glad. But you would despise advice Jrom 
me. 

" No," said Clifton, " I should not despise it. I might 
some time ago ; but I have been observing you of late, and 
Ann and Laura, too, and I think you have all good sense, 
for I see you bear a number of things I could not without 
complaining, and you take disappointments and vexations 
patiently, such as would put me out of humor for hours." 

Maria felt pleased with her brother's approbation, but, 
conscious that she had no merit in striving to do what wsis 
but her duty,-§he observed, 

" We must learn in early youth to bear our little crosses 
and sorrows with patience, or we shall be incapable of sus- 
taining ourselves imder the severe trials that we shall be sub- 
jected to when we enter life." 
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** Ay, self-gOYemment 1" exclaimed Clifton, " of which 1 
have heard so much since I first knew Mr. Raymond. It is 
a dreadfully hard thing, and I never shall — " 

" Do not say that word * never,' " cried Maria, stopping 
her brother. 

** I mean," said Clifton, " I never shall be able to practise 
it thoroughly." 

" Yes, yes, you will," persisted Maria. 

"Never," said Clifton. 

" Never, certainly," replied his sister, " if you trust alone 
to your own weak endeavors ; but you must seek for Divine 
assistance in so hard a work." 

Clifton was silent. He appeared to feel the truth of his 
aster's words, and it was some minutes before he resumed 
the conversation ; when he did, he said, 

" I was talking about going back to Comlea." 

" Yes," replied Maria, " and what you most dislike in doing 
so. Will you tell me what it is ?" 

" I am half inclined," replied Clifton. " I have never yet 
opened my mind to any one, to talk of my troubles. I do 
not mean but that I have made complaints enough," con-« 
tinned he, half laughing, " but I have not talked confidentially 
about them. There are some things, you know, that com- 
plaints will not remedy." 

" And these are of that kind, I suppose. Now tell me 
what they are ;-and if I cannot help you to get rid of them, 
it will, at any rate, be a relief to your mind to talk of them." 

" Well, then, I will tell you ; but mind, you are to keep 
what I say to yourself. First and foremost, there is a 
most disagreeable fellow at Raymond's — a low, vulgar up- 
start." 

*'A fresh comer, I suppose," observed Maria. 
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" Oh, no : he has been there a long while — ^long before I 
went" 

** Indeed !'* exclumed Maria. '* I wonder William Har- 
wood did not mention him, for he used often to talk to Ann, 
and Laura, and me, about his fellow-pupils. What is his 
name ?" 

"Bennet," exclaimed the young heir, endeavoring to throw 
all the contempt he felt, or pretended to feel, for the little 
boy, into the manner of pronouncing his name. 

'' I remember Harwood's speaking of him ; but he liked 
him," said Maria, surprised. 

" I know he does," replied Clifton, vehemently ; " and that 
makes me dislike him the more." 

Maria felt puzzled; at last the thought suggested itself 
that her brother was jealous of Bennet on account of his 
beiog liked by Harwood ; and she endeavored cautiously to 
try and find out if this were the case. Clifton quickly caught 
her meaning, and indignantly repelled the supposition. She 
then, in a gentle manner, sought to know the reason of his 
prejudice ; and, finding no sufficient cause of dislike, tried to 
reason with him, and to point out that his dislike had no 
justifiable foundation ; but she talked in vain, till she happily 
suggested that it would be pleasant to like the same persons 
as Harwood did, and that a friend in common would cement 
the bond of union. Clifton listened to this observation ; and 
though . he declared he should never dislike Bennet less, 
Maria perceived that what she had said was not wholly 
without effect. 

Clifton next proceeded to unburden himself of his other 
grievances, namely, the being obliged to suffer the presence 
of a plebeian youth, who, together with his mother, had in- 
sulted him. In order that his sister might fully comprehend 
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the nature of the case, he gave her an account of the invita- 
tion to Mrs. Wai'burton's party, the wish of that lady that 
archery should form a part of her entertainment, and the 
hope she expressed that Mr. Raymond's pupils would bring 
then- bows and arrows. He told her that he considered he 
could do no less than comply with her desire. He then 
mentioned the subscription for Mrs. Lee, and enlarged upon 
the unreasonableness of expecting him to contribute his 
money to an old washerwoman of whom he knew nothing ; 
and then he told how this said washerwoman, who must 
have known perfectly well that he had not given her any 
money, came into the study, and fixed her eyes upon him, 
and kept staring at him all the time, alternately talking of 
her poverty and distress, and thanking the young gentlemen 
for having saved her from ruin, and a great deal of that sort 
of thing. 

" It was very affronting, indeed I" said Maria ; " but stop 
a minute. Let us consider. You say your tutor took up 
this woman's cause — Mrs. Lee, I think, you call her ; well, I 
think if Mrs. Lee had not been a good sort of person he 
would not have done so ; and if she is respectable, she could 
never have intended to be so rude to one of Mr. Raymond's 
pupils, even if he had not done as the rest did. I think 
there must have been some mistake in the business. Were 
the boys' names all put down separately ?" 

" No," replied Clifton. " It was written in the list, 'Mr. 
Raymond's pupils, so much.' " 

" Then Mrs. Lee," said Maria, " could not know that you 
were not among those who subscribed for her." 

" Oh, yes she did ; I am sure she did ; and she came on 
purpose to insult me," exclaimed Clifton. 

" You say she looked round the room," said Maria, " and 
19 
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then fixed on you to address to you the chief part of what she 
bad to say !" 

" Yes," answered Clifton, "she did." 

"I was not there to judge, certainly," said Maria; ''but 
it strikes me, from all I can think and hear about this busi- 
ness, that when Mrs. Lee looked round upon all the pupils, 
she fixed upon you as appearing the most distinguished 
among them. She most likely thought, from your air and 
manner, that you were of the most consequence, and that 
was the reason she particularly sought to fix your attention ; 
and the idea of insulting you must have been the farthest 
thing possible from her mind." 

• Maria must be forgiven for this speech ; she did not mean 
it as flattering : her words were spoken in perfect sincerity. 
8he had been from her earliest childhood impressed with 
an idea of her brother's superiority and consequence ; and, 
inexperienced as she was, she thought every one else must 
think the same. The words, however, produced a soothing 
effect upon her brother^ for they flattered his vanity ; and 
though this in common cases would have been wrong, in this 
particular instance it served to strengthen a feeling of confi- 
dence in his sister's judgment, which was beginning to arise 
in Clifton's mind. And Maria having a great deal of good 
sense and right feeling, her influence was calculated to do 
good. - .^, 
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She went on to represent that most Kkeiy hej^rother 
was also under a mistake respecting Robert Lee ; «0k that 
she could not think, from the statement she had heS^^iat 
the youth meant to be uncivil. She talked the matter over 
and over again ; and at last, if she did not bring her brother 
entirely round to her opinion, she greatly softened, for the 
time being, the harshness of his feelings towards both mother 
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and son. Several other liitle.matters were discussed between 
tbem ; and on Clifton expressing his regret that he should 
Dot be present to see the completion of a few alterations that 
were going on in a part of the estate, about which he felt 
much interest, his sister offered to write and tell him all par- 
ticulars. 

Clifton gladly accepted this offer, and enumerated several 
points on which he wished to be informed when he was away. 

Maria promised to be very particular and write a long 
letter. " I will tell yoy," said she, " every thing about the 
alterations, and the new plantations, and about the dogs and 
the horses ; and say if the pet lamb and the spotted calf 
continue to thrive. And I will tell you all Ann, and Laura, 
and I do and see when we go out on a visit ; and I will let 
you know if Mr. Short, yotir late tutor, soon gets another 
situation; and — " 

" Oh do not tell me about him," interrupted Clifton ; " I 
do not want to know any thing of that man." 

" Why not ?" inquired Maria. 

" Because," replied Clifton, warmly, " he has not done his 
duty by me — ^it is owing to him that I have so many faults." 

" You mean that he has been too indulgent," said Maria. 
" Poor man ! you must not blame him for that." 

" Weak man !" exclaimed Clifton. " How different from 
Mr. Raymond !" 

" Yes, there are very few men 1 should think so good as 
he is," said Maria ; " but poor Mr. Short — I hope you will 
not feel unkindly towards him, and that you will write the 
letter he has asked you." 

"Not I," said Clifton. 

The letter Maria wished her brother to write was one Mr. 
Short was anxious to have to show when he applied for a 
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utuation as tator in another family. He thought that if 
Clifton would speak in praise of his abilities, it would be 
senriceable to him. But this his pupil refused to do. Ever 
since the andval of Mr. Raymond at Abbeylands, Clifton had 
been at no pains to conceal the contempt he enterUuned for 
his late instructor ; and, ever in the habit of giving way to 
the impulses of his own feelings, without considering those 
of others, he refused the small boon that was requested of 
him. Here again Maria's influence was of use ; and Clifton, 
whose heart was softened by her gentle manner, and the 
thought of leaving his home, listened with patience while she 
took the part of the old man, whom she had known from in- 
fancy, saying, that his errors had arisen out of kindness ; and 
that even were it not so, and that the system he had pur- 
sued towards his pupil had been injurious, still it was her 
brother's duty to forgive him, and to return good for evil. 

It must not be supposed that Maria spoke with the au- 
thority of a teacher, or that her language flowed on uninter- 
ruptedly. On the contrary, what she said was uttered with 
girlish simplicity, interspersed with almost childish obseiva- 
tions ana domestic allusions, and occasionally with expres- 
sions of endearment towards a brother whom she now be- 
lieved it would be possible to love as much as she had often 
wished to do. 

" Well," said Clifton at last, rising and moving towards 
the house, " I will do what the old fellow wants ; not that 
the opinion of a pupil will do any good, he should get 
my guardian to write for him — still I will give him a letter. 
And do you mind and write to me when I am gone." 

" That I will !" exclaimed Maria, " and you must write to 
me. 

" Oh I as to that," replied Clifton, quickening his pace, 



" that is quite a different thing — ^writing letters is suoh a 
bore!" Here again Clifton's selfishness broke out; he 
sought a gratification at the hands of his sister, and was un- 
willing to make her a return. Maria said nothing. 

When they entered the house they found Am watching 
for the return of her brother, and on his appearance she pre- 
sented him with a small parcel neatly folded up *in white 
paper. On the inclosure was written, ** A parting gift to 
my dear hrother." On opening it, he found it contained a 
very prettily colored and neatly framed drawing of two trop- 
ical birds, which the httle girl had copied from Harwood's 
book, and which she had heard Edgar admire and wish to 
have a drawing of. 

It was evident that the present gave much pleasure to 
Clifton, for he looked at it long and attentively, and after 
thanking Ann, he carried it off to his own room, saying he 
should pack it up himself for fear any one else should not 
be careful enough of it. 

When Edgar retired to rest that night it was long before 
he fell asleep. His mind was occupied in thinking over all 
that had occurred during the day. Feelings to which he 
had hitherto been almost a stranger were awakened m his 
heart, and he reflected with pleasure on the confidence and 
cordiality that was now established between himself and his 
elder sister ; neither was he without a glow of satisfaction at 
having conquered the emotions of anger he had entertained 
towards his former tutor, which had enabled him to write, 
and p]4be in Maria's hands the letter which had been re- 
quested from him. But, perhaps, of all that had occurred 
on this said evening, the circumstance that had made the 
most impression on Clifton was the gift that Ann had be- 
stowed on him. That she should spend so much time and 
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labor for his pleasure, after the pain his blamable conduct 
had caused her, touched him exceedingly, and his admiratioa 
was excited by her amiable and forgiving spirit. He lay 
long musing on her conduct, and a wish sprung up in his 
mind that he could make her some return for her kindness, 
when it occurred to him that the best^ thing he could do 
would be to purchase for her a pair of love-birds equal in 
beauty to her lost favorites, ^o sooner did this thought 
occur to him, than he started from his bed, and lighting 
his lamp, drenr forth his store of pocket-money, nnd taking 
two sovere%ns from it, he inclosed them in a note to Mr. 
Gapp, desiring him to take the proper steps for procuring 
a pair of love-birds for Ann, and at the same time he re- 
quested that she should not be told any thing beforehand 
of her intended present, as he wished she should have the 
pleasure of a surprise, and also because he thought it prob- 
able that she would refuse so expensive a gift from him. 

Clifton at this present time was well supplied with pocket- 
money, for, besides the sum he was allowed by his guardian 
to take with him, he had received handsome presents from 
Mrs. Clifton and his grandmamma ; still, the parting with 
two sovereigns made a sensible diminution in his stock, and 
he had hardly sealed and directed his envelope, when a 
change of feeling came over him. 

" If," thought he, " I give all this sum for Ann*s pleas- 
ure, I shall deprive myself of several things I purposed 
purchasing ; and there is really no occasion for me to make 
such a sacrifice. My sister has long since forgiven me ; in- 
deed, she forgave me almost inmiediately after the accident. 
I am sure she does not expect any thing — I am quite certain 
about that ;" so saying, or rather thinking, he Isdd his hand 
on the packet, and taking it up, was on the point of breaking 
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the seal and withdrawing from it the two soyereigns, when 
a feeling akin to shame restrained him, and pushing it reso* 
lutely from him, he extinguished his light and returned to 
bed, where he lay tossing and tumhling ahout in a state of 
very uncomfortable excitement, now thinking he should be 
guilty of meanness if he did not follow out his first intention, 
and then reflecting how great a sacrifice it would be to part 
with so large a portion of his pocket-money. At last the 
idea presented itself that he would not allow his sister to 
surpass him in generosity, and that if a little girl hke her 
was capable of evincing such superior feelings, it was abso- 
lutely incumbent upon him not only to imitate, but to go 
beyond her. With this happy thought full in his mind, and 
a steady determination to adhere to it, he fell asleep, and 
when the servant came early in the morning to call him, and 
bring him his boots, he experienced no change of purpose, 
but delivered to him the packet, desiring him to give it to 
Mr. Gapp on his return from the country town where he 
was gone on business. 

Mr. Raymond, having been detained longer than he ex- 
pected, arranging the affairs that had brought him into the 
North, was unable to make his promised short visit to Abbey- 
lands before he returned home. Clifton therefore joined him 
at the station, a few miles off. The bustle • of preparation 
for starting on a long journey, the hurry of breakfast, and 
the fear of being too late, all kept the young heir from 
meditating much on the pain of leaving home; at the 
same time, he parted from his family with more affection 
than he had ever before shown towards them. He told his 
mother that he sincerely hoped she would have no return of 
illness, and he kissed his sisters and cousin kindly, saying, 
that he should be glad to meet them again on Im return for 
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the Christmas holidays. Towards the servants, too, his de 
portment was less arrogant ; he bid those who were in at- 
tendance npon him good morning, and he actually shook 
hands with the old house-keeper, a tried and valued servant 
of his mother's, who was so surprised and pleased with thb 
act of condescension on the part of Clifton, that she declared 
seyeral times in the course of the day that her young master 
was the sweetest and best young gentleman in all the country 
round. 

Servants are generally disposed to take an interest in the 
juvenile members of the families in which they live, and their 
love and good-will are easily won. Little more is necessary 
than to treat them with gentleness, and to be patient and 
forbeariqg towards them, in order to gain their attachment. 
And the attachment of a fidthful servant is a thing of no 
small value. Is it not, therefore, worth while to make a 
small sacrifice of capricious and petulant humors to insure 
sachaboon? 



CHAPTER XIX. 



** Honest fellow, sore beset, 

Vexed by troubles qtiick and keen. 
Thankfully consider yet 

* How much worse it might have been. 
Worthily thy faults deserve 

More than all thine eyes have seen ; 
Think thou then with sterner nerve 

* How much worse it might have been.' " — ^Totpeb. 

Clivton found the journey tedious and disagreeable. The 
morning had been lowering, and the train had not proceeded 
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many miles before a heavy rain began to fall, which continued 
all the way without intermission. Nor was he pleasantly 
seated. His neighbors on either side afforded him no amuse* 
ment or conyersation ; and Mr. Raymond's attention was 
engrossed by a gentleman, an old friend, who happened to 
be travelling the same road. It was, therefore, with no little 
satisfaction that, at the end of his journey, Clifton found 
himself comfortably seated at tea under Mr. Raymond's 
friendly roof, with his former companions around, smiling 
kind wdcomes on him, and eagerly hstenmg to all he had to 
say, and, in return, communicating the events and pleasures 
that they had encountered during his long absence. 

The meeting between Harwood and Clifton was affec- 
tionate on both sides; and the young heir met his other 
fellow-pupils with far more cordiality than he had shown at 
parting from them. 

The evening wore away pleasantly ; and in the excitement 
attendant upon his first return, Clifton felt little of the re- 
gret and annoyance which he had anticipated before leaving 
home. The comparative complacency of his feelings was 
attributable to several causes. He felt the comfort of his 
present situation in strong contrast with the annoyances of 
his journey ; Mr. Raymond had welcomed him back with an 
almost paternal warmth of feeling; his companions were 
lively and pleasant ; and last, though perhaps not least, Ben- 
net was away. The strange prejudice against this boy 
formed, it will be remembered, one of the haughty youth's 
strongest objections to returning to his tutor's. It so hap- 
pened that no mention was made of the absent pupil on that 
evening ; but the following morning, in answer to some ob- 
servation of Clifton's, ezpresave of his pleasure at Rennet's 
being away, and his hope that he was not likely to come 
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back again, Harwood informed his friend that he had left 
Mr. Baymond's ever since the preceding Christmas, in con- 
sequence of an uncle of his having commenced taking pupils. 
John's father regretted very much removing his son from a 
tutor under whose care and guidance he had gone on so 
well ; but his brother was yery poor, and unable to meet the 
expenses of an increasing family without making farther 
efforts for their support 

He was a man of highly estimable character, an excellent 
scholar, and used to tuition; therefore Mr. Bennet senior 
felt that he should not be justified in refusing his brother's 
earnest entreaty to place his son with him. 

Harwood added that he had received several letters from 
his young friend, which were altogether satisfactory, al- 
though he never failed to mention his regret that circum- 
stances had compelled his removal from his highly-esteemed 
and beloved tutor, and from his dear and early friends. He 
said he was now one of the elder boys ; and it seemed to 
him that it was not becoming in him to be as merry and full 
of fun as be used to be in play hours, with his own dear 
Page by his side. But then his aunt, a woman of superior 
mind and attainments, had him with her a great deal ; and 
his two elder cousins, lady-like and accomplished girls, were 
very kind to him, and took pains to soften and improve his 
manners, and to make him acquire that gentleness of de- 
portment which is too often neglected by men of studious 
habits. 

Bobert Lee, too, the other source of absurd annoyance to 
Clifton, no longer came to Mr. Baymond's, he having ob< 
tsuned regular employment with a carpenter who lived two 
miles off; and the time of the industrious lad was so fully 
occupied in going backwards and forwards, and attending to 
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his mother when at home» that he had no leisure now to come 
and help the young gentlemen in their gardens. 

These two nuisances, as Clifton called them, being removed, 
he promised himself a degree of comfort and repose which 
he had not looked forward to. But he had yet to learn one 
of the hardest lessons in life; one so hard, indeed, that 
many persons pass all their dieiys without fully comprehend- 
ing it. He did not know that the unspeakable blessing of a 
quiet mind rested with himself, and not on external objects. 
He had never reflected that, though he might be out of the 
reach of persons he disliked, and that though he might move 
from place to .place in search of happiness, the peace he 
coveted had no other source than in his own breast ; and 
that, while he was imder the dominion of turbulent passions> 
change would produce no other effect but that of bringing 
forth a new variety of evils. Though a stranger to these 
truths, the young heir was destined soon to suffer a practical 
illustration of them, for a new vexation sprung up in a quar- 
ter whence he did not at all expect it. 

Marshall, in whom wit and satire seemed almost inherent 
qualities, had been passing His last vacation in town, at the 
house of a literary man, where the first talent of Ihe day 
used to assemble. Among them were two young men 
whose sarcastic powers and brilliant wit so captivated his 
fancy and excited his admiration, that he longed to shine in 
the same manner ; and at last, growing bold in the conscious- 
ness of the power he possessed, he suffered a few witty say- 
ings to escape him, which, being applauded, drew forth 
others still more pointed, and which were still more admired^ 
till at last, in the gayety of his heart, he imagined that he 
should one day fill the same enviable position as the young 
men whose example had stimulated him to exertion. 
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The gentleman at whose house Marshall was visitii^, 
though a sensible man, and no friend to the development of 
precodoos talent of any kind, was so absorbed in his own 
grave porsiuts and conversationB, that the flashes of wit and 
stings of satire proceeding from the more juvenile part of 
his gnests passed unheeded by him ; and his young friend 
therefore returned to his tutor's without any salutary check 
having been imposed upon the exercise of his dangerous 
talent. 

Manhall was in high spirits, and, perfectly innocent of any 
intention to give pain, he lashed the foibles of his friends ; 
and, regardless of time or place, never let i^n opportunity 
pass of uttering any sarcasm or witty thought that might 
enter his head. Even Harwood, his bosom friend, was not 
spared ; but as he always preserved under these attacks the 
most unmoved demeanor, the young wit, half smiling, half 
frowning, would confess that he could produce no effect, and 
it was a pity to waste his artillery on so dull a subject. 

Welby, when assailed, laughed, and endeavored to parry 
his hits. Temple, with perfect good temper, strove hard, 
and sometimes succeeded, in paying him off in his own c<Hn ; 
and Page held up his pencil, and bid him beware how he 
called forth his powers of retaliation. 

But with Clifton the case was widely different ; he chafed 
and fretted under his fellow-pupil's attacks, while the color 
mounted to his cheeks, and his eyes sparkled with displeas- 
ure. These signs of irritation, unfortunately, added a zest 
to Marshall's persecution; besides which, his sallies were 
often so droll, that, with every wish to abstain from further 
irritating Clifton, the other boys frequently could not resist a 
laugh at his expense. The young heir declared it was a 
great deal too bad to be thus made a butt of, and indignant- 
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ly desired Marshall to let him alone. But it was oi no use ; 
dther openly or covertly, Marshall ceased not to make his 
power felt among his companions, and chiefly by him who 
could least endure it. 

"It is intolerable/' exclaimed Clifton, one day to Har- 
wood. " I neither can nor will bear to be thus persecuted 
by Marshall." 

** Why do you submit to it ?" inquii-ed Harwood, gravely. 

"Why?" repeated Clifton, his eyes opening wide with 
surprise at what he considered a very strange question. 
" Why do I submit to it r 

" Yes," replied Harwood ; " why do you not put a stop to 
it, if it annoys you." 

** You know I cannot," said Clifton. 

** What, would you have me think your powers of mind 
inferior to Marshall's ?" exclaimed Harwood ; and, in a mo- 
ment or two afterwards, he added, ** You would do well to 
follow Temple's example, who does not suffer himself to be 
overpowered by a witty saying or pungent remark ; but ex- 
erts lumself to say something in return, which will carry as 
much weight with it as the brilliant sally of which he has 
just been made the object. This morning, for instance, did 
you not remark how cleverly, by a few quiet words, he turn- 
ed the laugh off himself on to Marshall ?" 

** I did ; if I had been in Temple's place I should have 
been exceedingly angry, and — " 

" And would thus," interrupted Harwood, " have lost the 
power of command that would have enabled you to make 
an appropriate reply. Now, Temple answered in perfect 
good-humor ; and Marshall, who is as open-hearted as he is 
witty, joined heartily in the laugh at his own expense." 

** Yes, yes," said Clifton, impatiently, 'Hhat may be all 
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vastly well for others ; but, I tell 7011, 1 cannot bear it And 
if Mr. Raymond does not send Marshall away, I will go — ^I 
wiU write to my guardian, and tell him that he must send 
for me home." 

Hiarwood, who was cutting the leaves of a new book as , 
he talked, suspended his employment, and fixed his eyes in 
astonishment on his companion. 

" Stare at me as you will," exclaimed Clifton, his excite- 
ment increasing every moment ; " I am quite in earnest. I 
am irritated to madness by the fellow !" 

" You cannot be serious," said Harwood, in the lalm yet 
kind tone he often employed when the temper of his friend 
was rufSed. 

" Perfectly serious," replied Clifton, resolutely. 

" Perfectly serious," repeated Harwood, *' that you will 
ask Mr. Raymond to send away MarshaU, or, in case he re- 
fuses, tell your guardian you will not remain here." 

" Just so," replied Clifton, doggedly. 

" And the reason to be assigned," said Harwood, doubt- 
ingly, " is — ?" He paused ; but CUfton making no reply, he 
contmued : " The reason to be assigned is, that a fellow-pupil 
laughs and jd^es with you." 

The cool manner in which Harwood said this made the 
color mount to Clifton's cheeks. 

" I fear," ssud Harwood, " that the motive for so strange a 
step would be thought very inadequate. Our tutor would 
naturally uiquire if your reasoning powers had deserted you ; 
and yotfr guardian would doubt if so feeble a mind could 
ever sustain itself amid the jarring interests and strife of 
tongues to which a large landed proprietor must occasionally 
be exposed. Besides, the ridicule you would incur, and 
which would probably follow you all the days of your life. 
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irould be far harder to bear than the most pointed of Mar- 
shail's witty sayings." 

" I am doomed to be persecuted/' said Clifton, apparently 
regardless of his friend's judicious remarks. 
• " Yes," said Harwood, " Bennet, and the poor lad, Rob- 
ert Lee, and now Marshall, have all in turn proved tor- 
mentors." 

"Are you getting sarcastic ? Are you, too, turning 
against me ?" said Clifton, and his voice faltered. 

"No," said Harwood, energetically, "I am not agunst 
you. I feel towards you, I hope, as a true friend should 
do, and to prove it you must listen to what I am going to 
say. 

Harwood, then, in an impressive yet kind manner repre- 
sented to him the folly and weakness of sufifering himself to 
be thus moved by trifles ; and that as he could not remove 
the obstacles to his happiness, the best ¥say was not to heed 
or suffer himself to be annoyed by them. He pointed out 
to him that wherever he went, or under whatever circum- 
stances he might be placed, subjects for irritation would 
always arise ; that disturbers of his peace would spring up 
in every situation ; and that there was no remedy, no pre- 
ventive, for the evil, but to cultivate a calm, unruffled tem- 
per, and to be resolutely determined that things of no intrin- 
sic importance should not move him to anger. 

" If," continued he, ** you could remove, withcHit any rid- 
icule attaching to you, to another tutor's, and have another 
set of boys for your companions, you may depend trpon it 
that a Bennet, or a Marshall, or a Robert Lee, would spring 
up to annoy you. Not in the same manner, probably, but 
in one equally disagreeable. Again you would wish to fly 
and seek for happiness by a removal from the disturbers of 
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yonr peace, and again you would find yourself a prey to the 
same tormenters, varying no doubt in form and character, 
but precisely the same as to the effect produced upon you." 

Clifton sighed heavily, and resting his arms on the table 
before which he sat, buried his face in his hands. • 

" You have often," swd Harwood, in a softened tone of 
voice, " heard me speak of my mother. To her counsels I 
owe what in your kindness you call my evenness of temper. 
I lay no clmm to any merit on that score, and feel I am im- 
deserving of the praise you have good-naturedly bestowed 
upon me ; but, through my dear mother's care, I escape 
much that is painful. She taught me from earliest child- 
hood to esteem the blessings I possessed ; and when I was 
oppressed with any evil, to weigh against it the good that 
surrounded me ; and by constantly calling my attention to 
what was pleasing in my situation, she made me in a meas- 
ure regardless of petty annoyances. In like manner, my dear 
Clifton, I would urge you to turn your attention to the ad- 
vantages of your present situation, and to consider if you 
changed, whether in many points you might not chance to 
be a loser. You would be out of the reach of Marshall ; 
but—" 

" But," interrupted Clifton, uncovering his face, and fix- 
ing his eyes full of tears on Harwood, " I should lose you. 
And are you not a friend outweighing fifty times the annoy- 
ances of a Marshall ? Oh ! I have been very foolish. You 
have made me ashamed of my weakness. I will not mind 
Marshall any more, I am resolved." 

•* Bravo !" cried a voice from behind. It was Marshall's; 
he had entered the room just as Clifton had declared he 
would not suffer himself to be any longer annoyed by him. 

** That is right," said the young wit, " I wonder why you 
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ever were anno7.ed by me. With your powere of mind you 
should not sufifer yourself to be overcome by any one. And 
now," continued he, good-naturedly drawing a chmr towards 
the table, and sitting down beside him, " let me give you a 
4ittle piece of advice. Whenever you are in company with a 
fellow of my turn, who chooses to make you a butt for the 
shafts of his wit or folly, whichever you may please to term 
it, never show that you are annoyed. Laugh with and at 
him, and, if you can, pay him back in kind ; but never show 
that you are wounded. A smil^ robs the weapon of its bit- 
terness ; but a sour grimace courts a repetition of the sting. 
There now, there is a sermon for you ! I am afraid it has 
taken all the life out of me. Harwood, too, is looking as 
grave as a judge. I must go," continued he, rising, " and 
find some one to try my darts upon, in order to see if they 
have lost their point." 

** Stay where you are a minute or two, pray," said Har- 
wood, laying his hand on his arm to detain him. ** I want 
to speak with you ; I want to tell you that Clifton and I 
have been talking about your witty and satirical humor, and 
we wish to have a truce with it." 

" Do not say we," exclaimed Clifton ; ** it is only I who 
am so foolish." 

'* No," said Harwood ; " it is not you alone. I am very 
much in earnest in desiring that Marshall would discontinue 
a practice which, while it too often annoys others, may in the 
end prove injurious to himself." 

" What do you mean ? Explain yourself," said Marshall, 
pretending to look offended. 

" I think," replied Harwood, " by so constantly watching 
for an occasion to say a brilliant thing you often overlook the 
opportunity of saying a wise one. You thus destroy the 
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great charm of familiar conversation, namely, the free and 
unembarrassed interchange of ideas. Besides, people will 
learn to fear you, and, perhaps, shun your company, and that 
to one like you would be most painful." 

** I have had some such thoughts myself," said Marshall, 
" and I have occasionally wished that I could sec things in a 
grave and rational manner, instead of seizing upon some 
point that lies open to ridicule, or affords opportunity for 
droUery." 

** I have been talking very gravely," said Harwood, while 
his countenance lit up with a kind smile, ''and, perhaps, 
with too much authority ; but you know I only repeat what 
our tutor said the other day." 

** It is all quite true," said Marshall, " but the thing is, 
what shall I do to cure myself of the habit? I — " He 
suddenly stopped shoi*t in what he wa? saying, and assuming 
a mournful look, he exclaimed, ** Part with my wit and fun ! 
oh, it is a sad thought !" 

*' Bo not be uneasy," said Harwood, laughing, ** there is 
no more risk of your losing your comic talent than there is 
that your eyes should change their color — ^all that is wanted 
is to bring it under control." 

" You do that already," said Marshall, addressing Har- 
wood, "and Temple often beats me off the ground, and 
with my own weapons, too ;" then, turniog to Clifton, he 
said, " Why do you not rise up against me ; you can reason 
well, you should bring your sense to bear against my nonsense." 

" Your attacks come so sharp and quick," said Clifton, 
" they are like flashes of lightning !" 

" Thank you for the compliment," said Marshall, jumping 
up, and bowing low, ** but you must not flatter me, or I shall 
never be cured." 
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*' I mean no flattery, that is certain/' said Clifton, '' for 
ihere is more to fear than admire in the lightning to which 
I have compared you;" and as he spoke, an angry flush 
crimsoned his cheeks at the recollection of what he hc'id 
suffered. 

Marshall saw the change that came over him, and being 
thoroughly good-hearted, sought to restore him to compla- 
cency by saying, " When I attack you, you should begin 
refisoning, as you know well how to do, and the laughers 
would become as grave — as grave as Harwood is looking 
now. Come, Harwood, have you thought of any thing for 
my cure ? I must have something to occupy my thoughts, 
something besides my lessons — ^that will make me reflect 
seriously — fill my mind so full that there would be no room 
for nonsense." 

" I believe I have thought of what will answer the pur- 
pose," said Harwood^ 

" Out with it, then ; let us hear !" exclaimed Marshall. 
** I will tell you," said Harwood ; and he proceeded to 
state that his plan was to institute a debating society, to be 
subject to certain rules and regulations laid down by all the 
pupils, and submitted to their tutor for approval or altera- 
tion. 

Marshall highly approved of the plan, and Clifton, who 
thought that here he should have an opportunity of shining, 
gladly acquiesced in it. The other boys were summoned to 
the consultation, and, after an animated discussion, the rules 
and regulations were finally agreed upon, and, having been 
submitted to Mr. Raymond for advice, a day was fixed on 
for the first debate. 

A society in its infancy, whether constituted by men or 
boys, is generally very imperfect ; but as time went on, the 
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one in question greatly improved, and called forth the ener- 
gies of the young party composing it. A debate took place 
once a week, the subject being given out beforehand, in 
order that the arguments for and against might have due 
time for preparation. It so happened that Marshall and 
Clifton always chose opposite sides, and from the first Clif- 
ton had generally the best of the argument. On one mem- 
orable occasion, when Mr. Raymond had been invited to be 
present, he spoke so forcibly and well, that he fairly Van- 
quished his opponent. In vain Marshall exerted himself to 
the utmost, in vain he employed wit and ridicule to over- 
throw the reasonings of Clifton ; the conqueror of the hour 
stood forth boldly in defence of his opinions, and was greeted 
with the unanimous and loud applause of his companions, in 
which even Mr. Raymond condescended to join. 

These debates were an improvement to all the pupils, but 
they were of especial service to the two who were more par- 
ticularly concerned in them. Clifton learned, by the success 
that attended him, to place more confidence in the powers 
of his mind, and he reflected that, if he was capable of van- 
quishing an opponent in argument, he ought to bear without 
wincing, and treat with indifference, the sallies of wit and 
satire under which he had hitherto so often writhed. Mar- 
shall, on the other hand, was made aware of his own defi- 
ciency in more solid intellectual attainments. He perceived 
with regret that many precious months had been wasted in 
only attending to the surface of things, and that he had in a 
great measure lost the habit of looking deeply mto matters. 
He was piqued, too, that one whom, whether justly <w not, 
he had hitherto been accustomed to consider his inferior in 
mind, should obtain so great a mastery over him. The con- 
sequence was, that as soon as the subject for the ensuing 
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week's debate was announced, be set bimself to meditate on 
it, and every spare balf-bour be was eitber reading or tbink- 
ing, in order to fortify bimself in tbe line of argument be 
meant to pursue. Tbis constant application to serious sub- 
jects left no room for trifling, and be no longer strove to say 
smart and witty tbings. Tbe angry feelings, too, wbicb bad 
subsisted on Clifton's part towards Marsball passed away ; 
for if tbe latter sometimes got tbe better of bim in argument, 
be felt no annoyance, for, as be told Harwood, tbat was 
ground on wbicb be could fairly meet bis opponent ; it was 
entirely different from encountering bis satire. 

But tbis did not satisfy Harwood ; he wanted bis friend 
to acquire tbat firm tone of mind wbicb would enable bim to 
bear unmoved wbat was unpleasant to bim in tbe conversa- 
tion or talk of otbers. He desired to see bim calm and 
master of himself, instead of reddening up or giving some 
sharp retort, or getting contentious, imagining tbat persons 
wished to offend bim, and bis pride taking tbe alarm at wbat 
was never meant to displease. Tbis sensitiveness of tbe 
young heir was greatly owing to bis mother having pre- 
vented as much as possible his n^eeting with contradiction, 
and always taking bis part whenever any one blamed him. 
Her injudicious kindness was a bad preparation for mixing 
in tbe world. 

Harwood felt anxious that tbe benefit arising from these 
debates should prove permanent, by giving stability to Edgar's 
mind ; and as regarded Marsball, he was pleased to perceive 
how earnestly be applied himself to the studies which were 
conducive to success in this new plan for mental improve- 
ment. 

Marsball was a clever youth, and diligence such as his was 
sure to bring a reward, and in process of time be became 
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equal to Clifton in argument. Clifton was sdmulatAd to 
fresh exertion, and Mr. Raymond, who was sometimes pi*es- 
ent at the debates, said they both bid fair to be good orators. 

But the difficult task achieyed of equalling Clifton, Mar- 
shall g^w comparatively easy and careless, and his propen- 
sity for the ludicrous began again to break forth, and again 
Clifton became subject to the satire of his fellow-pupil. 

Harwood hoped that Clifton would take in good part the 
Fullery of Marshall, and suffer his sportive humor to pass off 
without being offended by it ; but this did not prove to be 
the case. It is true that he did not mind it so much as at 
first, still it was evident that he was much discomforted, and 
the repose which he had lately enjoyed was greatly disturbed. 
Harwood reasoned with him, and Temple and Welby ven- 
tured to suggest that it would be wiser not to attach so 
much importance to what was really of no consequence ; but 
what served most effectually to cure him of his folly was an 
observation of the young boy Page. " I would not," siud he 
one day when Clifton had been showing a good deal of ab- 
surd irritation at one of Marshall's sarcastic remarks, "I 
would not for a great deal value myself at so low a mark as 
Clifton does, suffering himself to be quite altered and de- 
ranged from the speaking of a few words by a school-fellow. 
For myself," added he, looking at Marshall, ** I mind him no 
more than I should a king's jester or buffoon, such as we 
read of in history." 

" I am very much obliged to you, master Page," excltdmed 
Marshall, running up to him and playfully shaking him by 
the shoulders, "for the high estimation in which you hold 
me. You shall have cause to remember it, I promise you ; 
my shafts shall be fresh pointed, and all levelled at you til] 
you speak more respectfuDy of my power." 
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** Oh I in mercy do not do that," cried Page, ** I own that 
/your wit is keen, and your satire hiting ; still, I say that, 
attack me as you will, you shall not see me sink under it ; I 
Yrill always stand out, the same brave Page." ^ 

'' Well said !" exclaimed Harwood, and the other boys 
jomed their voices in approbation of Page's spirited remarks, 
whick he fully acted up to. 

w The words and example of this boy, who was now the 
youngest of the pupils, produced a good efifect upon Clifton ; 
he really was ashamed of the initation he had hitherto shown, 
and he felt the remarks of one so much younger than himself 
as a reproof by which he resolved to profit. 



CHAPTER XX. 

"To think rightly, is of knowledge ; to speak fluently, is of nature ; 
To read with profit, is of care; but to write aptly, is of practice." 

Tuppbe's Proverbial PhUofophy. 

Before leaving home, Clifton had obtained a promise from 
his sister Maria that she would write to him ; and the young 
heir had been at school a very short time, before he began 
to look out for the letter. A week, a fortnight, three weeks 
passed, and none came. He grew impatient: and at last 
warmly expressed his displeasure to Harwood, to whom he 
had, on his first arrival, spoken with great satisfaction of his 
sister's intention to write to him. 

Harwood reminded his impatient friend that he had already 
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received several letters from Mrs. Clifton, in all of whicli she 
had spoken of her daughter's being mrvrell. But this did 
not satisfy him ; he could not imagine but that Maria might 
contrive to write to him, if she chose. All the pupils who 
had sisters had received letters from them, which appeared 
to aflford much amusement and subject for conversation. 
Temple especially, the morning of Clifton's outbreak on the 
subject, had received » long letter, closely written, from his 
sister, which he read with great apparent interest, and then 
sat meditating a long while upon it, and at last caUed Har- 
wood up, to communicate a part of its contents, which gave 
rise to a consultation, which lasted for some time. 

Clifton turned away displeased and envious, and, taking 
up a book, tried to divert his thoughts by reading, but words 
that occasionally fell from the two youths in conference dis- 
tracted his attention. He gathered from them that the poor 
relation, who has been before mentioned, was, through means 
used by the brother and sister, about to be established in a 
situation that would allow him to live in ease and comfort 
It appeared that Miss Temple had seconded the wishes of her 
brother to sud their relation, by putting at his disposal the chief 
part of her pocket-money during the two or three last years, 
and that latterly she had acted under his direction, in making 
constant application to an influential yet morose connection 
of the family, who had it in his power, but wanted the will, 
to assist the poor man. Some little difficulty had arisen in 
arranging a part of the business, and Miss Temple had writ- 
ten to consult her brother ; and he had summoned Harwood 
to give his opinion ; and the two talked together, till they 
hit upon an expedient for satisfactorily arranging the matter. 

As Clifton listened, his feelings became much excited. 

** What," exclaimed he to himself, " Temple's sister has 
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parted for a long time with the chief part of her pocket- 
money to please her brother ; and mine will not even exert 
herself to write a few lines, to please me I" 

But as he continued to listen, his anger died away, for he 
gathered from the conversation that Temple was a most kind 
brother, and had always conducted himself towards his sister 
in a way to secure her warmest affection, as was evinced by 
her anxiety to do all in her power to please him. 

'^ And what," again thought Clifton, ** has been my con- 
duct to my sister? Not such as could win her love : I now 
see and regret it. On the contrary, I must have made her 
dislike me ; and I do not wonder that she will not write." 

In a few days, however, the wished-for letter arrived, and 
Clifton felt reproached for all the unkind things he had stud 
and thought about his sister. 

Maria had been attacked with a severe illness, just after 
Clifton left home ; but she had begged her mamma to make 
light of it in her letters to her brother, as she feared he might 
be alarmed, if he knew the whole trath ; and directly she 
was well enough to leave her sick-bed she began a letter to 
him, and continued it at intervals, till she had filled a large 
sheet of paper, which she dispatched, at the same time ex- 
pressing her regret that so long a period had elapsed before 
she was able to keep her promise. 

Clifton was amused and interested with all his sister told 
him ; and he 'went in search of Harwood, to impart to him 
his satisfaction, and to make him acquainted with the con- 
tents of his letter. 

" Is it not charmingly written ?" exclaimed he, as he fin- 
ished the perusal of it to his friend. 

Harwood replied, that it was just the sort of letter to 
please a brother. 

21 
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These words of Harwood's correctly defined the letter. It 
contained no weU-tumed periods, nor fine writing of any de- 
scripUon ; but it was exactly suited to give satisfaction to 
any absent member of a family. It was a sort of journal of 
all that had happened since Clifton left home ; for though 
Maria herself had taken but little part in what had gone for- 
ward, she had heard from her sister and cousin a yariety of 
details, and many little interesting events and anecdotes con- 
cerning people and things, which she knew her brother would 
Uke to hear about ; and she gave a minute account of the 
state, flourishing or otherwise, of Edgar's pets, and the rest 
of the live-stock. A postscript was added to the letter, 
stating that news had just been received that (5lifton's former 
tutor had succeeded in obtuning another situation. " That 
he has been so soon successful," said Maria, " is, I dare say, 
owing in a great measure to your writing that letter for him. 
I am very glad you did write it ; and so, I am sure, you 
will be." 

How much pleasure a letter can give, and yet how unwill- 
ing persons often are to take the trouble of writing, so as to 
interest their correspondents 1 With some there is disincli- 
nation to write at all ; and with others there is a difficulty 
about the manner of writing; they declare that they can 
think of nothing to say, — ^they have nothing to tell ; and fre- 
quently some will exclaim/ that they hate writing letters. 
With regard to these last, their expression ought to be in- 
terpreted into, " I am so selfish, that I will not make the ex- 
ertion that is necessary to enable me to write." As regards 
the others, those who have nothing to write about, let them 
detail simply and naturally the events that interest them- 
selves ; and however trifling these may seem to be, if they 
are only narrated in the manner reconunended, they will not 
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fail to interest the reader. The great bar to an amusing let- 
ter is the idea that there must be something important to 
relate, or it will not be worth sendmg. " 

Clifton was one of those who could not bear writing letters. 
He never wrote home, except when he wanted something, 
notwithstanding his kind mother begged him to write fre- 
quently, and said it would be the greatest pleasure to hear 
often from him. And now his sister's letter, which had 
afforded him so much gratification, and which he had so 
anxiously expected, was suffered to remain in his desk with- 
out his answering it, although she had expressed a strong 
desire to hear from him soon, and had requested that she 
might be told the correct title of a book which Mr. Raymond 
had advised her to read. Harwood often reminded Clifton 
that he ought to write to his sister ; but he constantly put 
it off, making a variety of excuses about having something 
else to do, or being just then very busy, or more frequently 
that he had nothing to say. 

To one so right-minded as Harwood, these frivolous ex- 
cuses appeared veiy wrong ; and he did not hesitate to tell 
Clifion so, while he continued to urge him to write. At last, 
he made his reluctant friend begin a letter. The boys had 
an unexpected holiday, owing to the uncle of one of them, 
who had come to Comlea, requesting the boon for them of 
Mr. Raymond before he left the town. 

" Now," said Harwood, when the news of a holiday was 
announced, *' now you will have an excellent opportunity for 
wiiting to your sister. Temple is going to be employed in 
the same way." 

" Not to-day," replied Clifton ; " I cannot write to-day : I 
have so many things to do. Besides, I must practise cricket 
against Saturday: you forget that." 
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"Oh, no," said Harwood, "I do not forget But there 
will be no cricket till the afternoon. You cannot play alone, 
you know." 

"I know that very well," said Clifton, endeavoring to move 
away from his friend. " For the present I faaye something 
important to do ; do not stop me." 

"You cannot," replied Harwood earnestly, "have any 
thing to do of so much consequence as writing to your sister * 
it is a debt you have long owed her. It is unkind — ^I really 
must say so — ^not to comply with her request of answering 
her letter." 

" I shall answer it some day or other," said Clifton, some- 
what impatiently. 

"But why not now?" asked Harwood. "You have al- 
ready delayed much too long." 

" I wish you would not tease me so about this letter/' said 
Clifton, angrily; but seeing Harwood's eyes fixed on him 
reproachfully, he added, " I have nothing to write about — ^I 
have nothing to say." 

At this moment Temple, who had already begun his let- 
ter, looked up and smiled, a pleasant thought striking him. 
Clifton, not knowing the cause of the smile, imagined that 
Temple was laughing at him, and, feeling ashamed, said, 

" Well, if you will go and ask Mr. Raymond the title of 
the book Maria wants to learn, I will write." 

Harwood gladly complied with this request, and soon re- 
turned with the necessary information. He found Clifton 
seated before his desk, on which lay a sheet of paper with 
the words " Dear sister," written on it ; but no further prog- 
ress made. 

" I do not know what to write about — I declare I do not,'* 
exclaimed he, as Harwood approached. " I never wrote to 
my sister before ; and I cannot get on." 
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Harwood drew a seat towards his friend, and kindly sitting 
down beside him, said, 

" Why do you make a simple business a matter of such 
difficulty? You declare you do not know what to say. 
Now for one who has as much good sense as you it strikes 
me that that is a very strange observation. Where is your 
sister's letter? Take it out, and look at it. Perhips it will 
help you to a beginning ; the want of which is, perhaps, the 
great impediment to your writing." 

Clifton took the letter from his desk, and laying it open 
before him, said, *' Here it is ; and a long time it must have 
taken the poor girl to write ; but it amused me very much." 

"There!" exclaimed Harwood. "There is a beginning 
for you at once. Write down what you have just said ; you 
cannot do better." 

Clifton looked up at Harwood to see if he was in earnest. 

" If you," said Harwood, " had taken the pains to write 
such a long letter to your sister, would you not be gratified 
to hear that it had given her pleasure ?" 

" Certainly," replied Clifton. 

'' Then the easiest and most natural thing you can do is to 
tell her so. Besides, you remark upon the time it must have 
taken up, which would lead you to thank her for occupying 
herself so long for your gratification. Her illness, too—" 

"Her illness," interrupted Clifton. "Oh! yes; how 
stupid in me not to have thought of that ; and I really was 
very sorry about it." 

" Ko doubt you were ; and you will tell her so." 

" Yes, the first thing I say," replied Clifton ; and taking 
up his pen, he wrote rapidly all thaA it had been agreed he 
should say. 

" It is not amiss," said he, as he read what he had written 
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to his friend. '* I thought that it would all have appeared 
very trifling, but it does not." 

" That is the common mistalte," said Harwood ; " and with 
us boys, especially, it is a long while before we learn to write 
easily and naturally. Another great fault with us, too, is 
that when we know a thing ourselves we rest satisfied, and 
do not think it worth while to impart that knowledge to 
others. It is a species of selfishness whicb> I am sorry to 
say, is too common, and is likely to grow up and continue 
with us when we are men." « 

"At any rate I have done well to-day," said Clifton, 
thrusting hb letter into his desk, and locking it. This mo- 
tion was so rapid, that Harwood had not time to stop him ; 
and while he was remonstrating with him upon not con- 
tinuing his letter, he had risen, and was walking away from 
his seat. 

" No, no, I cannot write any more to-day ; I have done 
quite enough. Come, let us go into the play-ground." 

Harwood felt it was useless to urge the matter any further 
then ; but on the morrow he endeavored to prevail on Clif- 
ton to finish his letter, but he expressed the same disinclina- 
tion to write as ever, and showed so much impatience at 
Harwood's interfering, as he called it, that the latter, though 
unwilling to give up his point, ceased to speak on the subject. 

It was on Monday that CHfton's letter was begun, and on 
the following Saturday it still lay in his desk in the same 
unfinished state. Saturday was always a half-holiday ; and 
Harwood hoped that Clifton would remember his debt to his 
sister, and finish his letter. But his head was full of a game 
of cricket which, with one or two visitors, was going to be 
played on the common. All the boys were interested about 
it, and impatient for the hour to anive when it was to begin. 
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It still wanted half an hour to the time, yet the pupils 
assembled in the study to be ready when Mr. Baymond 
Joined them. No one seemed inclined for employment ex- 
cept Temple, who began writing diligently. 

'* What can you be wanting to write just now ?" exclaimed 
Clifton, in a tone of surprise. 

" I am writing to my sister," replied Temple, " who re- 
quested me to answer by return of post a letter I received 
from her this morning." . 

" Oh ! to-morrow will do just as well," said CUfton. 
"What, when she has asked me to 'write to-day!" ex- 
claimed Temple, looking full at Clifton, wkh an expression 
of surprise slightly mixed with contempt ; for he was well 
aware of the fruitless efforts Harwood had made to induce the 
negligent youth to reply to the letter his sister had long ago 
sent him. 

Harwood, Welby, and Marshall, who had been talking 
and laughing, suddenly became silent. Clifton looked 
towards Harwood, but, as he met his eye, Harwood turned 
round and walked away from the part of the room where he 
was standing. 

Clifton felt this silent reproach keenly. He had, for some 
time past, had uncomfortable misgivings that Harwood had 
abandoned him to his own wilfulness, and he now felt con- 
vinced that this was the case. At that moment he would 
have made almost any sacrifice to recover his good opinion ; 
and the thought glanced quick as lightning through his mind 
what he could do to attain this end, and nothing appeared 
to hun more likely than to go on with the letter, his per- 
verseness about which he was aware had caused the estrange- 
ment which distressed him. He drew it forth, and arranged 
himself to write. Harwood saw the effort, and went up to him. 
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** Do not give me up," exclaimed Clifton ; ** and I wiB 
indeed endeavor to do what I ought." 

Harwood smiled good-naturedly on his friend ; and Clif- 
ton, reassured, said, " You see I am going to write, but there 
is the old story, I do not know what to say." 

" Write about what is uppermost in your mind just now," 
said Harwood. 

"That would be cricket," replied Clifton; "or," con- 
tinued he, in a somewhat hesitating manner, *' at least, it^vas 
five mbutes ago ; since then I feared you — " 

" Oh, I mean cricket," said Harwood, interrupting him, 
for he wished to spare his friend an allusion to the painful 
thoughts he was aware had just crossed his mind. 

" Cricket 1" exclaimed Clifton, in surprise. " Write to a 
girl about cricket ! you can't be serious." 

" Perfectly so, I assure you," answered Harwood. *' I 
know many ladies who are well pleased to look on while that 
game is played ; and were it not so, your sister would be 
interested about what interests you." 

" Well, I will tell her about who is gomg to play, and on 
which side I am to be. And then what shall I say next ?" 

" You have never mentioned our debates," replied Har- 
wood. 

" That is such stale news," said Clifton. 

" To whom ?" said Harwood, looking rather archly at his 
friend. ** The novelty of the thing has passed away with 
you ; but I am certain your sister has never been told any 
thing about a matter which has been of great importance 
among us. She knows nothing of how much you were an- 
noyed by Marshall soon after your return ; nor of the im- 
portant conquest you have made over yourself in ceasing to 
Bhow vexation and irritation whenever he made you the ob- 
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ject of his satire. And there is another thing ; I do not 
think she has heard that Bennet has left us — *' 

" No," interrupted Clifton ; " nor that Robert Lee never 
comes here. I should have told Maria all these particulars 
if I had written to her soon after I came; but now — " 
Clifton paused. 

" But now/' continued Harwood, taking up the unfinished 
sentence, ** they will interest her as much as if she had heard 
them at first: it is only because you are familiar with these 
events yourself that they appear of little consequence to 
relate." 

" It is so, I dare say," said Clifton ; " for when I first re- 
turned, I often wished Maria knew that the two boys I had 
told her so much about were not here." 

" The best plan for the future will .be* " swd Harwood, 
" to write down immediately any thing that strikes you. By 
that means your letter will be more spirited, and the labor 
of writing lessened. Only a few lines written every day will 
soon grow to a tolerably long letter. You will find it an ex- 
cellent plan till you have attmed a facility in letter- writmg." 

" I will take your advice," said Clifton ; " and when my 
sister has answered this letter, which I am going to send, I 
will begin my reply immediately. Thank you for your as- 
sistance ; now leave me. Mr. Raymond is calling the boys 
to go ; I will follow you when I have done my letter." 

Clifton kept his word, and did not stir till he had given 
his sister a very fair account of the debating society, its 
origin and its consequences ; and acquainted her with the 
fact of Bennet having left Comlea, and that he now never 
saw Robert Lee, whose presence was hateful to hun. Hav- 
ing finished, directed, and sealed his letter, he gave it to the 
servant who was waiting to carry it with Temple's to the 
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post CliftOD felt at that moment as if a load had been 
taken oflf his mind. 

How much better would it have been had he done the 
right thing at once ! 

In all the concerns of life how constant is the pi'actiee of 
putting off from day to day what duty calls upon us to per- 
form immediately. And in the one great object of existence 
how thoughtless and careless we are ! Hour after hour, day 
after day, we postpone the great work lor which eloae we 
are here ! We think that to-morrow will be time enough to 
begin ; but who in this uncertain life can tell what the mor- 
row shall bring forth ? Who knows if he shall live to see 
another day ? 

Begin at once, the all-important work. Now is the time. 



CHAPTER XXL 

*' Flashed with his rays beneath the noontide sun, 
In rival bands, between the wickets mn, 
Drive o'er the award the ball with active force, 
Or chase with nimble feet its rapid courBe."— Btron. 

With a light heart and gay step Clifton bent his way to 
the common, but as he drew near the cricket-ground a sight 
met his view that destroyed all his pleasifre. Robert Lee, 
the object.of his absurd and inveterate prejudice, was one of 
the players. The master of this respectable youth had 
given lum a holiday, and with Mr. Raymond's consent, and 
to the satisfaction of the other boys, he was there to assist 
at the cricket. With downcast eyes and an altered mien 
Clifton was slowly making his way towards his own side, 
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when a sharp cry arrested his steps, and on looking round 
he saw Robert Lee close beside him on the ground ; a ran- 
dom player had strack him violently with the ball, and his 
foot slipping at the moment, he had fallen. 

A feeling of humanity caused Clifton to run forward and 
assist him to rise, but on: coming up he found him lying in- 
sensible, with his face turned downwards in one of those 
little clay pools frequent on commons. Clifton instantly 
raised his head, and had just cleared away the clay from his 
mouth and nostrils, which impeded his breathing, when sev- 
eral of the party arrived at the spot, among the first of whom 
were Mr. Raymond and Harwood. 

The poor youth appeared to have sustained serious injury, 
for there was a frightful gash on bis forehead, and it seemed 
as though his shoulder was dislocated. There was an im- 
mediate cry for a surgeon, and Clifton volunteered to run for 
'^fte, which, as he was very swift ctf foot, Mr. Rajrmond con- 
sented he should do. 

The medical man whose assistance Clifton went to seek 
was at home, and was soon on the spot beside the sufferer, 
whom he had conveyed to his mother's cottage, where he 
replaced his shoulder, which was indeed dislocated, and 
dressed the wound in his head, which he pronounced to be 
severe, but, he trusted, not dangerous. 

Mr. Raymond, with his pupils, accompanied Robert to 
the cottage to render any assistance that might be wanted, 
and afterwards remained to offer such consolation as was in 
their power to the poor mother, whose fright and grief at 
this accident of her son will be easily imagined. Mr. Ray- . 
mond also desired that she would send to his house for any 
thing that was needed for the support and comfort of tho 
sufferer* 
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On their retum Mr. Raymond made some suitable remarks 
upon the micertaintj of hmnan pleasnreSy and the liability oi 
even the strongest and the healthiest to be cut short in the 
midst of enjoyment His reflections were felt in full force 
by his pupils, who were much impressed with the sad acci- 
dent that had just happened. Clifton's conduct in the affair 
had not escaped the notice of his tutor, and his alacrity in 
rendering judicious and prompt assistance was rewarded by 
some justly merited encomiums. 

A few days after this event Harwood came into the study 
looking very grave, and informed his fellow-pupils that Mrs. 
Lee had just been to let their tutor know that she was very 
much alarmed about her son, as fever had come on, and he 
was seriously ill. Harwood had visited Robert every day 
since his accident, but none of the other pupils had been al- 
lowed to go, as the medical man had desired that he might 
be kept quiet. An exception would have been made with 
regard to Clifton had he expressed a wish to visit one to 
whom he had rendered such essential service, but he had con- 
tented himself with hearing the daily report, beyond which 
he had shown no farther interest. 

" I cannot think how it is," stud Harwood to Clifton the 
evening of the same day, when he was alone with him, 
** that you have never been to see poor Robert since his ac- 
cident." 

Thi» unexpected remark took Clifton by surprise ; he did 
not know what answer to make, and turned aside to hide the 
conscious blush that crimsoned his cheeks. 

Harwood was not aware of the emotion his remark had 
given rise to, and he repeated it, adding, " Yoti were so kind 
at first, I should have thought you would wish to vi^t him 
[ leave to go to-morrow." 
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" Thank you for the hint/' said Clifton, drily, " but I have 
something else to do besides turning nurse." 

"You need not turn nurse," replied Harwood, "but 1 
think you ought to go and pay the poor boy a visit ; it 
would show — " 

Harwood was here interrupted by the entrance of the 
other pupils, and the conversation dropped. 

Mr. Raymond was in the habit of frequently enlarging 
upon some pomt of Christian duty when his pupils were as- 
sembled round him of an evening before prayers. The sub- 
ject chosen had generally a reference to some passing event, 
which gave additional interest to his remarks, which were 
always made in a clear and forcible manner, at the same time 
that he took care not to exhaust the attention of his hearers 
by speaking too long. On the evening in question he chose 
for his theme the duty of visiting the sick, which he repre- 
sented to be of such paramount importance, and enforced the 
necessity of it in such forcible language, that Clifton as he 
listened felt pricked in his conscience at the thought of the 
neglect he had shown towards one who seemed to have a 
particular claim on his attention. 

Mr. Raymond was aware of the prejudice Clifton enter- 
tained towards Robert Lee, but in this case, as in all others 
where he had to combat those faults of his pupil which were 
attributable to his erroneous education, he took gentle means 
to effect a cure, trusting that they would be more effectual 
than harshness. In accordance with this plan he made no 
severe remark upon Clifton's not having visited young Lee, 
but when he parted with him for the night he said, " The 
accounts we have heard of Robert to-day have been very 
unfavorable, I trust to-moi^-ow may bring us better news ; if 
so, you shall go and pay him a visit, and see if he wants any 
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thing I can have the gratification of sending him — ^you must 
continue the good work you bc^an, by paying some attention 
to his present state. You did him an essential service at the 
time of his accident, but you must follow it up by little acts 
of kindness." 

Great services towards our fellow-creatures it does not 
often fall to the lot of many to perform, but small acts of 
pity and tenderness are daily in the power of all to offer, and 
on these greatly depend the comfort and pleasure of our 
existence. 

Clifton, whose feelings had been moved by his tutor's ob- 
servations on the duty of visiting the sick, made no objection 
to this proposal ; on the contrary, he readily acceded to it, 
and answered cheerfully that he would go and see Robert 
Lee. But when the morrow came, and the effect of Mr. 
Raymond*s words were lessened by several hours having 
passed, Clifton began to regret his ready acquiescence, and 
to consider if he could not have made some sufficient excuse 
for declining to visit the sick youth. He had conceived a 
strong aversion to him, which continued notwithstanding his 
sister's opinion of the matter ; indeed, he had foigotten all 
she had said, and he could not divest himself of his erroneous 
notion that both Robert and his mother had been rude to 
him ; besides which, the sight of these persons brought back 
to his memory circumstances that he would willingly have 
banished forever from his mind. With such thoughts, Uie 
idea of going to Mrs. Lee's cottage was very disagreeable, 
and when, after dinner, Mr. Raymond said Robert was a 
little better, and bid Clifton go and see him, he rose reluct- 
antly to obey, and set off on his errand with feelings rankling 
m his mind that were ill calculated to make him perform this 
duty in a satisfactory manner either to himself or to others. 
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Moreover^ he was not certain that the heir of Ahbeylands 
was not placmg himself in a degrading position hj going to 
visit a cottage boy, one who was not even on his own estates, 
and having to make inquiries as to his requiring broth or 
jeUy. 

Arrived at Mrs. Lee's humble dwelling, he gave several 
loud raps with his stick on the door. The poor widow, who 
had just had the satisfaction of seeing her son sink into a 
gentle sleep, the first he had enjoyed for a long time, 
hastened forward to prevent a repetition of the rude sum- 
mons, her finger raised to indicate silence, and the word 
" Hush r' breathing from her lips as she opened the door, 
when, to her surprise, she saw standing before her one of 
Mr. Raymond's young gentlemen. In a moment she recog- 
nized Clifton, who had afforded such prompt and useful as- 
sistance to Robert at the time of his accident. She courte- 
seyed respectfully, thanking him for coming to inquire after 
her son, and was proceeding to tell him that Robert had just 
fallen into a sleep, which she hoped would be productive of 
the happiest results, when Edgar brushed by her, and en- 
tered an adjoining room, where the sick youth lay extended 
on his bed. The noise had awakened him, and in a feeble 
voice he said, 

« Who is there?" 

" Do you want any thing ?" said Clifton, without lowering 
his voice. 

Robert raised his eyes to the speaker, and, in a restless, 
fiurried manner, answered, 

" No, thank you." 

" Mr. Raymond told me to ask you," said Clifton. 

" Mr. Raymond is very kind," said Mrs. Lee, who was agi- 
tated and distressed' at this most inopportime visit, and 
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earnestly desired to get the young gentleman out of the way. 
" Mr. Raymond is most kind to my poor boy ; but all he 
wants just now is a little sleep." 

" Very well ; then I will be off," said Clifton ; and, turn- 
ing on his heel, he left the cottage. 

It would seem from this manner of conducting himself, 
that Clifton evinced hardness of heart ; but this was not the 
case, for, to do him justice, it must be stated that when he 
saw Robei*t, lately in such high health and spirits, stretched 
on his sick-bed, he felt much concerned ; but his apparent 
roughness was owing to his sympathies never having been 
called forth, and to his not having been instructed to use 
that gentleness of manner and kindness of speech which are 
so soothing to those who are suffermg from illness, and which 
often cheer and console the sorrowing relatives when wearied 
with anxious watching. 

The morning following Clifton's visit, word was brought 
that Robert Lee was ag^ not so well ; and nothing more 
was said about Clifton's going to see him for two or three 
days. At the end of that time, Mr. Raymond reminded his 
pupil of the sick youth, and sent him again on an errand of 
charity. Had Mr. Raymond been aware of the manner in 
which the duty was performed, he would assuredly have 
spoken to his pupil on the subject, and have enforced the 
necessity of a kind and gentle demeanor. But he was un- 
acquainted with it; and Clifton's behavior on his second 
visit was in no way different from what it had been on the 
first. He announced his arrival by the same noisy rapping 
at the door, his words were uttered in the same lo«d voice, 
and his questions respecting the health and wants of the 
sufferer were put in the same abrupt form. 

Robert Lee's was a long, lingering illness ; and Clifton re- 
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peated his visits from time to time. He had become con« 
vinced that it was a duty to visit the sick, and he persevered 
in the case of this youth; but though he had learned to 
think that he was performing a duty, he was much surprised, 
and his pride wounded, on finding that his visits seemed a 
matter of so little importance to Mrs. Lee, for she did not 
seem at all impressed with the condescension he displayed 
in coming to her humble dwelling, neither did she seem 
pleased to see him; indeed, so insensible was she to the 
honor of his visits, that it appeared to him that she gave a 
kmder welcome to any of her poor neighbors who chanced 
to call while he was there. - 

One afternoon, his loud knock not being responded to as 
promptly as usual, he impatiently repeated it with increased 
force, and on entering the house, in answer to a faint " Come 
in," he saw Mrs. Lee sitting in an arm-chair, exhausted with 
fatigue, and unable to rise. 

" Will you be so kind, sir," s^d she, addressing Clifton, " as 
to take Robert some water. He has been calling for it, and 
I have been seized with faintness and giddiness in my head, 
and cannot ^ve my poor boy what he wants." 

Clifton showed no unwillingness to do as he was asked ; 
and replied, 

" Give me the water, and I will take it to him." 

" Will you," said Mrs. Lee, " have the goodness to take it 
out of the pail yonder ?" 

Clifton went up to the pail ; but sc little did he understand 
the right way of being useful in a sick house, that he roused 
the poor ^dow, whose head had sunk back on her chair, to 
tell him how he must get it out ; and when she murmured 
the word glass, or cup, he asked where he should find one, 
instead of looking round, or opening the closet door to seek 
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himself for the article ; and when at last he found where the 
drinking vessels were kept» he heedlessly made choice of a 
mug that had been used for beer. This he filled, and carry* 
ing it into Robert's room, set it down on a chair be»de his 
bed. He then inquired as usual, how he did, and whether 
he wanted any thing ; and was passing along the outer room, 
with the intention of returning home, when a soft rap with 
the knuckles on the door announced a visitor, and he stepped 
aside to let the new-comer pass in. 

The visitor was a woman past the prime of life, with coarse 
features, and exceedingly mean attire. She looked stout and 
strong, but so gentle was her tread; that she was in the 
middle of the room before Mrs. Lee was aware of her pres- 
ence ; but as soon as she discovered her, her face brightened 
up with a smile of lively pleasure, and a faint tinge of color 
flitted over her wan cheeks, as she exclaimed, 

" Oh ! neighbor Adey, is that you ? I did not know you 
were come back. When did you return ?" 

*' This morning early. Farmer Brown kindly brought me 
to the second milestone, on the road home." 

" And poor Bates, whom you went to assist in nursing ?'* 
inquired Mrs. Lee. 

** He is gone to a better place," replied Mrs. Adey, lower- 
ing her voice; "his sufferings ended last night. How is 
Robert?" 

"Not worse, I trust," answered Mrs. Lee; "but still 
very ill." 

" And so are you, — poor thing I" said Mrs. Adey, in a tone 
of voice so kind and so full of pity, that it vibrate to Clif- 
ton's heart. " Come, you must lie down. You may take a 
little rest, as your boy is not worse. Now, let me lay you 
on your bed, and then I will see to him." 
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As she spoke, Mrs. Adey took from her pocket a clean 
though coarse apron, and, uni*olling it, tied it round her waist 
She then assisted Mrs. Lee to rise ; but the widow was so 
weakened and exhausted by her long and unceasing attend- 
ance on her son, that no sooner did she stand up, than she 
reeled and fell back into her chair. 

" Poor soul ! she is quite worn out," said Mrs. Adey, ten- 
derly passing her arm round her waist. " She milst be laid 
on her bed ; that will revive her." Then addressing Clifton, 
she continued, '' If you, young gentleman, will take her feet, 
I will support the rest of her person ; and between us we 
can carry her up stairs." 

The thought of resisting this call upon his humanity never 
for a moment crossed Clifton's mind, and he submitted him- 
self to the direction of Mrs. Adey with the docility of a young 
child ; notwithstanding, he performed his part very awkward- 
ly ; and when they had just ascended the stairs, he pushed 
on so fast, that he nearly threw down the good woman and 
her charge. 

" Gently, gently," cried out Mrs. Adey ; " we shall hurt 
our poor neighbor." Then thinking that she had, perhaps, 
spoken too hastily to the young gentleman, she added, with 
a smile so kind, that it rendered her ordinary features almost 
beautiful, " A good heart ; but not much used to attend upon 
sick people." 

When Mrs. Lee was laid upon her bed she began to revive, 
and soon said she was well enough to be left, upon which 
Mrs. Adey said she would go down to Robert. Clifton, at 
her request, had preceded her, to tell the sick youth that 
she was coming to him directly ; and a minute or two after 
she entered his room, where Clifton continued to linger, 
though scarcely conscious of a motive for so doing. 
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As before, Mrs. Adey's movements were so gentle, that it 
was not till she spoke that Robert was aware of her being bj 
his -bedside; but as soon as he knew she was there, the 
same bright smile that had flitted across his mother's face 
gladdened his sick and pain- worn countenance, and he made 
an effort to put out his emaciated hand, which was gently 
clasped in hers, while she said in a feeling yet encoui-a^ng 
lone of voice, " You are better, a little better, I think, than 
when I saw you last." In a moment after she said, ** You 
want water ;" and taking up the mug brought by Clifton, 
she directly detected that it had contained beer, and, gliding 
out of the room, almost immediately returned with a bright, 
clean glass of pure water, which she placed on the chair, 
while, with the greatest care not to hurt the injured shoulder, 
she raised Robert's head, so that he could drink as she held 
the glass to his lips, saying at the same time, ^' Drink on ; 
drink as much as you like ; it will do you good." 

She then, still supporting his head, took with her other 
hand his pillow, and shaking it up, replaced it, and then 
gently laid him back. She next wetted a towel in some 
fresh water, and wringing it out wiped his face and hands 
with it and then dried them, and parted the hair from off 
his forehead. The bedclothes, which were tumbled, and in 
an uncomfortable state, she arranged, without her movements 
being scarcely perceptible to the sufferer. When this was 
•done she took a packet off the table, and looking at it read 
a direction, " One of these powders to be taken every four 
hours." 

"Do you know," said she, addressing Clifton, "when 
Robert took his last powder ?" Clifton shook his head in to- 
ken of his not possessing the desired information ; and looking 
towards the sick boy, she saw his lips moving, and bending 
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her ear towards him, she ascertsuned that he had taken it at 
ten o'clock. 

" Ten o'clock !" she exclaimed, " and it is now half past 
three, an hour and a half too late !" and she immediately 
administered the medicine, giving after it a piece of lozenge 
-taken from a nice clean-looking box which sl^e drew from a 
little bag hanging from her side. 

Wlien the medicine was taken, Mrs. Adey sat down beside 
Robert, in a manner that showed her whole mind was intent 
upon being of service to him, and, looking earnestly at him, 
she appeared to divine his thoughts. " Your mother is not 
ill," she said, " but she is tired and taking a Httle rest on her 
bed, which will do her good." 

Robert smiled at this piece of information, and turned his 
eyes towards the Bible that was lying on the table. It was 
not necessary for him to speak to enable Mrs. Adey to divine 
his thoughts ; she watched his eyes as she had done when 
he had wanted water and looked towards the mug, and now 
that they were directed to the Bible, she knew that he 
wished her to read, and opening at a part where a mark was 
put, she read the Psalms for the day in a clear distinct tone 
of voice, looking from time to time to see that she did not 
fatigue her listener. 

Once or twice during the time that Clifton was in the 
room she spoke to him, which she did in a low tone of voice, 
so that Robert might know what she said. She never whis- 
pered in a sick-room, as she knew that that practice was ob- 
jectionable, for, besides the sort of hissing sound produced 
by it, the curiosity of the patients is excited, and their atten- 
tion is strained to make out what is said, in a manner that is 
injurious to them. 

When Mrs. Adey had ceased reading, she mentioned two 
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or three agreeable little circumstances that had occurred in 
the neighborhood ; T?hen, seeing that he was quite composed, 
she said she would leave him to try and get a little sleep, 
and would go and see how his mother was, and light the fire 
and put on the kettle for tea. She then made a sign for 
Clifton to follow her, and opening the house-door, gently let 
him out. 

About this time Robert Lee began to mend, and in a little 
more than a week he was able to sit up for an hour or two 
in the day, but his head continued very painful at limes, and 
he was very susceptible to all kinds of noises, which made 
his anxious mother desirous to keep him as quiet as possible. 
Knowing that Clifton's loud raps on the house-door often 
made her son start in an unpleasant manner, and occasionally 
woke him out of a doze, Mrs. Lee watched as well as she was 
able to see Clifton pass the window, and hastened to let him 
in before he knocked, but it often happened that she was 
obliged to be occupied at a distance, and was not near at the 
time of his coming. Be»des his noisy entrance, the manner 
of the young gentleman was in other respects so much the 
reverse of what is desirable in a sick-room, that his visits 
would gladly have been dispensed with. 

Sometimes Mrs. Lee thought she would venture t6 ask 
their young visitor to be rather more gentle in his move- 
ments, but she feared to give offence, and she always grate- 
fully remembered the service he had rendered at the time of 
her son's accident. The same fear of displeasing prevented 
her mentioning to either Mr. Raymond or Harwood, when 
they called, how much her son was disturbed by Clif- 
ton. The heir of Abbeylands, therefore, continued his visits 
under the perfect conviation that he was showing much 
condescension, and conferring a great favor upon the two 
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humble individuals, whose repose and comfort he so sadly 
invaded. 

One afternoon when Clifton was on his way to pay Robert 
a visit, he encomitered not far from the widow's dwelling a 
party of boys at pl^y. Intent on their game, some of them 
ran against him as he was passmg. Displeased at this want 
of respect, as he considered it, he spoke angrily to the nearest 
boys, but not meeting with the attention he considered due 
to a young gentleman of his importance, he raised his stick 
and shook it at them. This action only producing laughter 
from the merry group, he got irritated, and used angry lan- 
guage, and threatened them with punishment for their inso- 
lence. Upon this, one of the elder boys, who had once 
before incurred the dbpleasure of the young heir for some 
trifling but unintentional offence, drew up to him, and, as- 
suming in his turn a menacing attitude, asked him what he 
meant by interfering in the play of himself and his com- 
panions, adding that the road was as free to them as to him. 
Clifton never bore contradiction well, even from his equals, 
but to be thus accosted by a plebeian was more than his 
temper could bear, and, his passion rising, he addressed 
several injurious epithets to the boy, who, becoming still 
more angry, sought how he could mortify the young gentle- 
man, and after taunting him with being proud and conceited, 
he shouted out, " You are not wished for where you go so 
often ; they would be glad if you would stay away. Ah !" 
continued the boy, " you may stare ; it is quite true ; ask 
them if they did not say so." 

Clifton waited to hear no more, but rushing on, burst into 
Mrs. Lee's house, stated what he had just b^n told, and, 
heedless of Robert's weak state, overwhelmed him with re- 
proaches of thanklessness and ingratitude. 
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Robert, quite unprepared for sucli an attack, knew not 
what to say. He could not deny that be bad said tbat ot 
which he was accused, at the same time the thought of ap- 
pearing ungrateful to one to whom he felt really and truly 
obliged, was most painful to him. 

In flattering accents he began stammering out expressions 
of gratitude, and was about to explain that from the nature 
of his illness he was very susceptible of noise, when Clifton 
cut him short, desiring him to keep his hypocritical thanks 
to himself, and to state, that is if he could for once speak the 
truth, whether he had or had not said that he wished him to 
stay nway, 

Robert abhorred all falsehood and deceit ; and this implied 
doubt of his veracity restored him to perfect composure, and 
he calmly answered that he had said so. But instantly rec- 
ollecting his obligation to Clifton, he was entreating hint to 
believe that he was not ungrateful, and to allow him to ex- 
plain how it happened that there could be any ground for 
such an accusation, when Clifton, alive only to the feeling 
inspired by his wounded pride, turned scornfully away, and 
quitted the house, leaving Robert a prey to the most uncom- 
fortable reflections, now lamenting his inadvertent expression, 
and then wondering who it could be who had heard him 
and had reported it. His mother, who was also very much 
vexed at the circumstance, endeavored to comfort him, and 
said she supposed some of the neighbors' boys must have 
listened under the window the day she and he both said the 
young gentleman's visits were more painful than pleasant ; 
for that when she was up stairs by her window, just before 
Clifton came, she had heard a great deal of talking and scold- 
ing, and she thought that Tom Briggs had been affronted by 
the y'oung gentleman, and that out of spite he told him what 
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he had heard. " I do wish," added she, " that people would 
mind their own affairs, and Jet those of others alone ; it would 
spare a deal of mischief." 

In the mean time Clifton arrived at Mr. Raymond's, in a 
state of high irritation. He was met on the threshold by his 
tutor, who, seeing that he was very much disturbed, in- 
quired what was the matter. Clifton with difficulty disbur- 
dened himself of the weighty matter that oppressed him, so 
overcome was he with the enormity of the offence that had 
been given him. Mr. Raymond listened attentively to all 
his pupil had to say ; and then bidding him calm himself, 
told him he would see the Lees on the subject, and inquire 
into the cause of what certainly appeared singular conduct. 

This promise of his tutor tended to allay the ferment of 
CKfton's mind, for he felt assured that Mr. Raymond would 
upbraid the thankless youth and his mother for their base 
ingratitude, and probably forever withdraw his favor from 
them. "Thankless, insensible people!" thought he. "I 
disliked them from "the first ; and now my impression is fully 
justified." 

The following day Clifton was all impatience to learn what 
had passed at his tutor's visit, and he eagerly watched his 
return from Mrs. Lee's cottage.. But the result was very 
different from what he had anticipated — different indeed! 
For at the end of half an hour he quitted Mr. Raymond's 
private room, where he had been shut up with him, under a 
perfect conviction that it was he who was to blame ; and, 
however humbling the thought, he was made aware that he 
had behaved in a manner that had rendered him- very disa- 
greeable to the poor people, on whom he thought he was 
conferring honor and favor by his visits. 

Mr. Raymond completely exculpated the widow and her 

23 
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son from tlie charge of ingratitude, assuring Clifton that they 
considered themselves imder great obligation to him; and 
the idea that they should have wounded his feelings, and: 
done themselves injustice on this point, was exceedingly 
painful to them. Mr. Raymond then pointed out to his 
pupil the line of conduct, and the sort of manners, that were 
incumbent upon persons visiting the sick, provided they 
wished to make themselves of use, or to render their visits 
acceptable. As he talked, it seemed to Clifton as though 
his tutor had been an unseen witness of Mrs. Adey*s beha- 
vior in Robert's sick-chamber, so exactly did he describe the 
sort of attention and tenderness of manner that she had dis- 
played, and which made her a most welcome and valuable 
attendant on those who were ill. Clifton at the time had 
been much impressed with what he saw ; and now that the 
diflFerence between such a visitor, and one of contrary beha- 
vior, was marked, he remembered, with a feeling not un- 
mixed with shame, the rough voice, loud talking, and abrupt 
manners, of which he had been guilty, but which the blind- 
ness of pride and self-love had till now prevented him from 
seeing. 

After his interview with Mr. Raymond, Clifton retired for 
a time to his own room ; he seemed to need silence and soli- 
tude to compose his thoughts. 

" How strange it is," said he to himself, " that these Lees 
should take so prominent a part in the history of my school 
life. Poor, insignificant, and living in a cottage, they have 
exercised an influence over me far greater than many of my 
rich acquaintance have ever done." And then he thought 
over every circumstance connected with them ; and conscience 
bid him own that from knowing them events had arisen pro- 
ductive of beneficial effects to his character. 
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These reflections, though not carried out to any great 
length, were still indicative of improvement in the great 
Christian virtue of humility. Clifton owned to himself that 
he had been wrong ; and he felt a stronger wish than he had 
ever done before to do right. Still, even with these feelmgs, 
there was much to reform, much that was imperfect; for 
there were times when he felt he could not forgive the Lees 
from his heart ; and though he resolved to conduct himself 
with perfect propriety towards them, he thought that this 
change of demeanor would seem t^ imply a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that he had been wrong, which he felt would make his 
future visits to Robert very unpleasant. 

But it so happened that Clifton was spared any mortifica- 
' tion he might have felt at again visiting Robert, for a rela- 
tion, on receiving a small compensation from his mother, 
took him to his home in another county, in order that he 
might have the benefit of change of air ; and before he re- 
turned the Christmas vacation had commenced. 

Clifton passed the holidays at Western Villa. His grand- 
mamma, owing to indisposition, was unable to visit Abbey- 
lands, according to custom ; and her daughter came there- 
fore to pass a few weeks with her instead, and Clifton was 
especially mvited to join her at Mrs. Luttrel's house. 

The young heir would have much preferred going home, 
but it was a case of necessity, and there was no altering it. 
He missed his accustomed occupations and amusements ; 
and he wanted the society of the young ladies, which, now 
that he was deprived of it, appeared of value. There was 
no active little Ann to run on errands ; no submissive, good- 
tempered Laura to do his various biddings ; and no patient 
elder sister to listen to his complaints, to consult with, and 
even on occasions to advise him. He complained of their 
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absence to his mamma, and was hardly satisfied with the 
cogent reasons she gave for their being left behind, namely, 
the inclement season of the year for travelling (two of them 
being indisposed with colds), and the presence of a Ger- 
man governess, who had come into the country for a short 
time only, and had arranged to give them lessons m her 
native language during Mrs. Clifton's visit tc Western 
Villa. 

Mrs. Luttrel was too much indisposed to have company at 
her house, and Mrs. Clifton was uneasy at the illness of her 
mother, so that Edgar's holidays bid fair to afford him but 
little pleasure. Thus circumstanced, the society of his tutor 
was of great value. Knowing how his pupil was situated, 
Mr. Raymond invited him to be a great deal with him ; and 
a day seldom passed without his riding or walking out with 
him ; besides which, he allowed him frequently to carry on 
some favorite study under his superintendence. Mr. Ray- 
mond was a delightful companion ; and when with him Clif- 
ton was always well satisfied. The morning hours passed 
quickly away, and in the evening Clifton had always a good 
supply of books; and when Mrs. Luttrel got better, Mr. 
Raymond often came to the house and cheered the long win- 
ter evenings, either by intelligent and improving conversa- 
tion, or by reading aloud the works of some admired author. 
Clifton enjoyed these evenings, and his mind unfolded, and 
his taste improved, as he listened to his tutor's refined and 
judicious remarks. 

Another source of occupation for Clifton, and which was 
not without a degree of interest attached to it, was being 
made by his grandmamma her almoner for her Christmas 
bounties. Maria, too, frequently sent long and amusing let- 
ters to her brother, and he in return wrote to her, so that 
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there was no want of occupation ; and altogether the holi- 
days passed far more pleasantly than Clifton had at first 
either hoped or expected. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

** It is reward to imitate, 
In comforting the desolate, 

That gracious One who stood 
A ransom for a ruin'd world, 
And still, himself to ruin hnrPd, 

Found evil for BUs good." — ^Tuppsb. 

On commencing this chapter, the reader must suppose 
that the space of two years and a half has elapsed since the 
events related in the last. 

Dunng that time, much that was interesting and important 
occurred to the diflferent individuals who figure in these 
pages; but as none of these events have any particular 
reference to the general history, they will be passed over in 
silence. To Clifton these years had been of great value; 
for, under his able and excellent tutor, he had very much 
improved. His progress in his school studies had been very 
satisfactory ; but what was of far more importance, his tem- 
per and disposition were much changed for the better. The 
pride and self-esteem which had once obscured the brighter 
parts of his character now often yielded to softer feelings ; 
and the inquiry would frequently arise in his mind, " Am I 
doing what is right ?" or, " Am I cherbhing improper senti- 
ments?*' 

It is true that his duties were still often very imperfectly 
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performed, and that he sometimes found the e£fort to do 
right so painful, that he abandoned it, and relapsefl into 
some of his former errors. But the work of reformation 
had made considerable progress ; and it was to be hoped 
that in time he would become a really worthy character. 
The high estimation in which he held his tutor, and the good 
example of his fellow-pupils, had done much towards effect- 
ing the change which had taken place ; added to which, his 
sisters and cousin had exercised over him a beneficial, though 
to himself imperceptible influence, which softened his man- 
ners and called into action some of those nameless graces of 
social life, which make an individual beloved, and go far to- 
wards rendering the home he inhabits happy. 

Mr. Raymond's other pupils had all gone on most iSatis- 
factorily, making good progress in their studies, and improv- 
ing in the ** knowledge that maketh wise unto salvation," gain- 
ing daily more strength to resist the temptation to do wrong, 
and acquiring a mastery over their passions and evil propen- 
sities. No change had taken place among them, except that, 
soon after Bennet went, his place was supplied by a cousin of 
Welby's, who remained for a year and a half. He was a 
quiet little boy, of slow parts ; and his coming and going 
excited no particular interest among his companions. 

Robert Lee remained for a long time in a very weak state. 
The blow on his head proved more serious than was at first 
anticipated, and above a year passed before he was able to 
work at all ; and then he could not persevere for any length 
of time together. His master kindly waited for him some 
months, before he would supply his place with another; but 
he was at last obliged to do so ; and when, at the end of 
nearly two years, Robert was quite recovered, he could ob- 
Uun little or no employment. During all this time he was 
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chiefly maintsuned hj his mother ; and it was an additional 
sorrow to haye her laboring for him, when he was most de- 
sirous of assisting to support her, and relieving her from all 
charge of himself. All th£t he could do to lessen her toil, 
and in any way assist her, he did. There are many things 
in which a lad with a willing mind can help his mother, and 
spare her trouble, without any great exertion ; besides which, 
Robert was always kind and patient, and, when his illness 
adnaitted of it, cheerful. In other respects his time passed 
not altogether without profit, for he improved himself in 
writing and arithmetic, and learned the art of land-survey- 
ing. He also gleaned useful information from books that 
were occasionally lent to him ; and, above all, he studied 
the Holy Scriptures, from which he never failed to read a 
portion aloud to his mother every night and morning. 

Mrs. Lee was most industrious, working early and late, in 
order to procure her son a few little extra comforts that his 
state seemed to require ; and while he was unable to give 
the least assistance towards his own maintenance, her 
strength was wonderfully supported ; but after a time her 
health bocame impaired, and it was with great difficulty that 
she could now carry on her employment. Robert was 
greatly distressed, and would have turned his hand -to any 
thing ; but work of all kinds was very difficult to be ob- 
tained. Both mother and son were always on the lookout 
for any thing advantageous that might offer; and at last 
they heard of what seemed a promising opening for a young 
carpenter, in a country town thirty miles off. Robert was 
for immediately embracing it ; but the risk was too great to 
think of going without further information on the subject ; 
and Mrs. Lee determined to consult Mr. Raymond, whose 
good judgment she felt sure would assist her to make a right 
decision. 
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Mr. Raymond was sitting in his own room one afternoon 
with Clifton, who was reading a letter to him, that he had 
received that day from Abbeylands, when the servant came 
to tell him that Mrs. Lee requested to speak to him. 

On the widow's being announced, Clifton rose to go, but 
Mr. Raymond bid him remain, that he might finish the peru- 
sal of his letter as soon as she had taken her departure. 

The letter in question was one from Maria, and was not 
only replete with the domestic details that interested her 
brother, but it contained matter of more than usual import- 
ance. She stated that the trustees had been making an at- 
tentive survey of Abbey lands, and had decided that immediate 
repairs were necessary ; — the park paling required to be al- 
most entirely replaced with new, several bams and outhouses 
wanted substantial repairs, and the coach-houses and stables 
were pronounced to be in very bad condition. " The trus- 
tees would have been glad to have delayed these repsurs," 
said Maria, " till nearer the time of your coming of age ; but 
it will be a great saving of money if they are done now. So 
directly the weather allows of it they are to be begun. We 
girls were with Mr. Harley when he and the rest of the party 
were looking at the out-buildings ; and you may be sure that 
we did not forget you, for we put in for a new rabbit-house, 
and a better kennel for poor Dash ; and then Ann (Laura 
and I were afraid to ask for any thing more) mentioned the 
improvement you wished to have made in the aviary, and 
begged so hard for it, that good Mr. Harley at last consented, 
though he shook his head, and said we were thoughtless 
girls, and that what we required would cost two or three 
pounds at least. We were delighted, and only hope it will 
all be done, that is, the rabbit-house, and the kennel, and the 
aviary, before the holidays ; but Gapp says that there will 
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be a difficulty in finding workmen enough for bO large an 
undertaking, and that he must go to the county town to try 
and find men, or perhaps put an advertisement into the 
cannty paper." 

All this was very interesting matter to the young heir ; 
and, sure of his tutor's sympathy, he came to tell and to talk 
to him ahout it. Mrs. Lee's was an untimely interruption ; 
but he commanded himself not to show *hat he considered it 
as such ; and after saying, " Good morning : how is Robert ?" 
be bent his head over his letter, and appeared absorbed in 
its contents. 

In the mean time, the widow stated the business on which 
sbe was come ; and Mr. Raymond listened and consulted 
with her in his usual benevolent manner. There appeared 
no doubt that a carpenter was wanted at Rushton ; but then, 
would Robert be sure to be employed, if he went there; and 
could his mother carry on her occupation ? And then, the 
town was above thirty miles off, and there was no money 
with which to transport themselves and their little stock of 
furniture. It is true they could part with a portion of it, to 
raise what was necessary for travelling expenses ; but then 
it might be long before they could replace their goods ; and 
buying and selling were so different — ^the loss was so great 
on the side of the seller. Two other things were also to be 
considered — one, was house-rent high? — ^the other, were 
provisions dear ? In short, it was a matter not to be hastily 
decided upon; and Mr. Raymond promised to think the 
matter over, and said he would try, through the medium of 
a friend, and gain information on these important points. 

The business being thus far settled, Mrs. Lee gratefully 
retired, and Clifton resumed the reading of his letter, which 
was frequently interrupted by remarks either from himself 
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or his tutor. When it was finished, Mr. Raymond said, 
" Your uster writes amusing letters ; and to you that one 
must be particularly interesting." 

Clifton made no reply ; but folding his letter in an abstracted 
manner, laid it on the table, and, apparently, forgetful of it, 
was leaving the room, when Mr. Baymond called him back, 
saying, 

'* You have forgotten your letter.** 

Clifton returned, and, taking it up, said, 

** Oh, yes !" but he did not move away ; and in a hesita- 
ting manner said, " Are you very busy just now, sir ? May 
I speak to you ?" 

" I have nothing of much importance to do at present ; 
and if I had," said Mr. Baymond kindly, " I would certainly 
endeavor to delay it a little to attend to you, for, jud^ng 
from your manner, there must be somethmg momentous at 
work in your mind." 

** I was thinking of Mrs. Lee and Robert — about what she 
told you, sir." 

*' I did not know you attended," said Mr. Raymond ; " I 
thought you were reading your letter.*' 

*' So I was ; but I was thinking more of the Lees." 

" Well, what were you thinking of concerning them ?'* 
asked Mr. Raymond in an encouraging tone of voice. 

" That it was a sad thing to be so poor and distressed, and 
that I, perhaps, could help them," continued Clifton ; and 
he stated that it had struck him that if Robert was at Abbey, 
lands there would be plenty of work for him, and that he had 
little doubt that after all the repairs were done, he would be 
able to find permanent employment ; his mother, too, could 
fill the place of laundress, for Miss Clifton in a former letter 
had said that Mrs. Blewitt, who had for a long time held that 
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situation in the family, was going to retire on account of age, 
and that the housekeeper wanted to find some steady person* 
who would come in her stead. Edgar went on to say that 
he knew that he could get these persons engaged if he chose, 
and when Mr. Raymond mentioned the expense the journey 
would be to them, he said he would defray it himself, for he 
would request to have the money given to him, instead of its 
being laid out for his gratification on the rabbit-house, aviary, 
and dog-kennel. 

Mr. Raymond regarded his pupil with marked approbation, 
and when he had finished speaking, he held out his hand to 
him, ^d said, " This is an excellent thought of yours, and 
your willingness to forego your own gratification for the 
benefit of these poor people evinces a kindness of heart 
which I am truly glad to perceive. It is indeed kind of you, 
and will be the means of great happiness to the Lees. But," 
'-.Ided he, after a few moments' pause, " you must not act in 
haste ; you must take time to think before you determine." 

"I want no time to deliberate, sir," replied Clifton; "I 
have entirely made up my mind on the subject." 

" So you think," said Mr. Raymond, " now that your feel- 
ings are strongly excited, but you must wsdt. I give you 
three days to deliberate ; no time will be lost as regards the 
Lees, for I can still make my inquiries ; but it is important 
that you do not act in haste, so as to have cause for after 
repentance. Say nothing to Harwood or any other of your 
companions on the subject, but judge entirely for yourself; 
and when, at the end of the time I have stated, you have 
made up your mind, tell me, and be assured whichever way 
you decide, whether to remove Robert and his mother 
to Abbeylands, or to take no part in their aflfairs, you will 
have no reproach from me." 
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In thus initfftt mg on a delay, Mr. Bajmond was desirous 
that his pupil should not act upon the impulse of the mo- 
ment : his feelings had no doubt been moved by what Mrs. 
Lee had said ; but knowing how strong a prejudice had once 
existed in his mind towards her and her son, he wished that 
the generous action, if he did perform it, should be the re- 
sult of calm and deliberate inflection, and not the caprice of 
a moment. This was dearable for all parties. It would be 
very painful to sensitive minds, like those of Mrs. Lee and 
her son, to find when they had removed to so great a distance, 
that they were looked coldly upon, and wished away again ; 
and it would be very unpleasant for Clifton if he foun^that 
Jie himself was encumbered with persons who were disagree- 
able to him, and of whom he coidd not easily rid himself. 

The three days' trial passed, Clifton presented himself be- 
fore his tutor, and in a cheerful tone of voice said, " I have 
decided, sir." 

" Which way ?*' inquired Mr. Raymond ; " but I think I 
need not ask, for the good-tempered expression of your 
countenance tells me that it is in favor of the Lees." 

" You are right, sir," replied Clifton, " and now may I 
write to my sister, and tell her what I propose, and request 
her to inquire if there is any objection to my scheme?" 

" You may," replied Mr. Rajrmond. " I think there can 
be now no fear of your repenting the step you are gomg to 
take, and yet I would again ask if you are sure you do this 
kind action with a perfectly willing mind? Recollect the 
Lees were once very disagreeable to you, and that they are 
connected with some unpleasant events that have occurred 
since you have been here. Will not the sight of them prove 
at times painful, and lead you to repent of having brought 
them to your home ?" 
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•*If," replied Clifton, "the sight of Mrs. Lee and her son 
should ever prove painful to me, would you not, sir, say that 
it was a salutary feeling, and that the emotion they caused 
should have the effect of keeping me humble, and anxious 
to avoid for the future the faults with which they are con- 
nected?" 

" Very good !" exclaimed Mr. Raymond. " What you say 
does you credit, and shows that you are beginning to enter- 
tain a just estimate of life and of its purposes. An impor- 
tant step in the right path is gained when we have learned 
to look with softened and ■ repentant feelings upon those 
agsunst whom we have once entertained a prejudice. Write 
as soon as you please." 

Clifton lost no time in dispatching his letter, the answer to 
which he impatiently looked for, and he was gratified by its 
arriving sooner than he expected. Maria was equally desirous 
to relieve her brother from suspense, and hastened to give him 
the earliest possible information that his wish was granted. 
Knowing what had been his feelings towards the Lees, she 
warmly conmiended the sacrifice he had made of his own 
pleasure in their favor, and she told him that his generous 
conduct was much approved by all who heard of it, and that 
Mr. Harley had inclosed a pDst-office order for five pounds 
for him to present, as his own gift, to Mrs. Lee for her trav- 
elling expenses, &c. Maria further added that she, and her 
sister, and cousin, had begun to save their pocket-money, to 
assist the widow and her son in making any purchases they 
might want on first arriving in the country. "Besides which, 
you may depend upon it," said she, " that for your sake we 
girls will do all we can to assist and render comfortable per- 
sons to whom you are so kind, and about whom you interest 
yourself so much." 
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As soon as Clifton had made his tutor acqusdnted with the 
result of his application, he hastened away to read his letter 
to Harwood ; and when he came to the part that spoke of 
his sisters' and cousin's wish to second his views, he stole now 
and then a triumphant glance at Temple, who was sitting 
nefur at hand, which seemed to saj, " You, as well as my 
friend Harwood, thought me a careless brother, and that my 
sisters must be indifferent to me : see what terms we are'on 1" 

The next pleasure, and the greatest of all, was to commu- 
nicate the good news to Mrs. Lee and Robert. Having ob- 
tained permission from his tutor, and having ascertsdned that 
they were at home, he ran off ^to their cottage, where, if he 
had wanted any thing to increase the satisfaction he felt at 
the self-denial he had practised, it would have been the joy 
he had it in his power to impart to both mother and son, 
whom he found in a state of most painful anxiety. At first 
they hardly seemed to comprehend the full extent of the 
benefit about to be conferred on them ; but when Clifton 
fully explained that they both would meet with full employ- 
ment at Abbeylands, that the expense of their journey would 
be defrayed, and that when arrived there they would be cared 
for and kindly treated, Mrs. Lee's emotion was so great, that 
she was unable to speak, and could only look first at Clifton, 
and then at her son, while tears of gratitude streamed down 
her face. On Robert the delightful change in his prospects 
had so cheering an effect, that he burst into an exclamation 
of joy, and ran and pressed his mother in his arms ; then 
turning to Clifton, he thanked him in a manly, straightforward 
manner, and added that he hoped he should always conduct 
himself so as to merit his great kindness, and he assured him 
with much earnestness that should it ever happen that the 
services of so humble an individual as himself could be of 
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use, he might depend on his most devoted attachment and 
untiring zeal. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

" How his &me and good men's love 
Make him hateful in your eyes I 
And when thus he soars above, 
How you ache to see him rise I"— Tuppeb. 

Well pleased with himself, and the result of his errand, 
Clifton retraced, with buoyant steps, his way home. On his 
return he was met by Harwood, who exclaimed, "I have 
news for you." 

** Speak on," said Clifton, whose spirits were in so exalted 
a state, that he scarcely listened to what his friend said. 
** Speak on ; what have you to tell me ?" 

"Bennet is coming back," said Harwood. *' Mr. Raymond 
has just told me so." 

" Bennet coming back ! Mr. Raymond has just told you 
BO !" repeated Clifton, while his countenance fell, and an en- 
tire change came over him. "What is he coming back for?" 
" I thought we had got rid of the disagreeable fellow," was 
what Clifton was on the point of uttering; but he com- 
manded himself, and only asked the reason of his return. 

" His uncle," replied Harwood, " has got a good ap- 
pointment ; and, with his family, is going abroad immediately. 
John's father has, in consequence, written to beg our tutor to 
receive his son for six months, when he is to be removed to 
the East India College, to finish his education before going 
out as a writer." 
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"What do I hear?'' exclaimed Marshall, runmng up« 
** Do 70U mean to say that that fine little fellow, John Ben- 
net, is coming among us agidn ?" 

" I do," said Harwood. 

" I am glad to hear it," cried Temple. 

*' And so am I," " and I," " and I," was echoed from the 
other pupils. 

Clifton felt that he could not sympathize in this general 
rejoicing, so he stole away from the animated group to in- 
dulge in solitary meditation. 

What a change had a few minutes produced in him! 
Lately so elated, and now how annoyed and mortified! 
Clifton had not yet learned to regulate lus feelings. He had 
not attained that equahle state which is alone fitted for this 
probationary existence ; he was too soon moved, too socMi 
excited. If, instead of being inflated at his own goodness, 
he had reflected, as he walked home from Mrs. Lee's, that 
he had but done his duty, and that he had performed nothing 
more than an act of benevolence, such as hundreds would 
have done had they been in his place, he would have been 
better able to have borne news that was not pleasant to 
him. 

This event, so disagreeable to Clifton, was viewed in a 
very difierent manner by his fellow-pupils, who were all 
very much pleased at again having among them a companion 
whom they all loved and esteemed. His arrival was eagerly 
looked for ; and on the day he was expected little else was 
thought of or talked about, but Bennet's coming. The time 
specified for his reaching Comlea was early in the forenoon ; 
but when twelve o'clock had passed, and dinner w^as over, 
and the afternoon studies ended, and still he did not appear, 
much impatience was expressed at the delay. 
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"Fire o'clock," said Marshall, closing his books, "and 
Bennet not yet come ! What shall we do to him when he 
does arrive, for keeping us all so long expecting ?" 

" Welcome him the more heartily," said Welby. " Good 
little fellow, I only wish he was here !" 

" I wonder what delays him so," exclaimed Temple. 

Page, who had kept up a constant correspondence with 
Bennet, and who was perhaps of all the party the most 
anxious for his arrival, looked very grave, and said to Har- 
wood, " Do you thmk any thing is the matter ? Do you 
think any thing can have happened ?" 

Harwood replied, that he hoped not ; and that he thought 
it probable that the delay had arisen from John's waiting for 
his father to accompany him, and that as he was particularly 
engaged at this time, he had been prevented setting out with 
his son at the appointed hour. 

Then followed an examination of the railway time-tables^ 
and an eager discussion arose as to the probability of what 
train they would travel by, and what time they would arrive, 
when, in the midst of a clamor of tongues, the door opened, 
and their anxiously-expected friend entered the room. But 
it was no longer little John Bennet ; and in the tall, elegant 
youth who stood before them, no one for the moment recog- 
nized their former school-fellow. 

The new-comer seemed at first equally at a loss, and knew 
not whom to address ; but after a few seconds, fixing his eyes 
on Harwood, all hesitation vanished, and hastening up to him, 
he exclaimed, ** Harwood ! there is no mistaking him ;" and a 
most cordial recognition ensued between Bennet and him who 
in earlier days had acted towards him the part of a tender 
and judicious elder brother. 

'* And us?" exclaimed Temple and Marshall, each catching 
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hold of one of Bennet's hands, and shaking it most heartily, 
'* do you not remember ns ?'' 

" Yes, now I do," said Bennet. " Yes, that is Marshall, 
with his laughing eyes, and comic curl- of the lip. I know 
him now ; and Temple, with the same smile. Ah ! I well 
remember that kind smile." 

" I hope you remember me, too," said Welby. 

" Yes, I do, now I look at you well," replied Bennet ; 
" but you are so very much grown — shot up, just as one of 
your hyacinths used to do in the spring. But where," con- 
tinued he, looking anxiously around, " where is my play-fel- 
low, my — ^" 

'' Here !" cried Page, thrusting aside his companions, and 
coming forward from the background, where he had purposely 
Jiept himself, the more to enjoy the meeting with hb friend 
when the greetings of the other pupils were over. " Here I 
am !" . and he threw his arms around Bennet's neck ; he 
leaned his head against his shoulder, and remained for a few 
moments without speaking. 

Bennet returned Page's embrace with warmth, but it seemed 
that he, too, had lost the power of speech, for though he 
bent down his head as though he would have uttered some- 
thing in his friend's ear, nothing came of it ; and perhaps it 
was only to hide a tear or two that emotion had caused to 
spring to his eyes. 

"You knew me then," said Page, atiength relaxing his 
hold of Bennet. 

" Yes," replied Bennet, " I knew y(m immediately ; but I 
did not see you at first." Then looking round on all his 
former friends, he exclaimed, "What a happy minute is 
this ! It is the happiest I have had since I left you all. • 
But," continued he, " is there not some one else with whom 
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to renew mj acquaintance V* And lie looked towards Clif- 
ton, who, standing a little apart, had been an attentive oIh 
server of all that passed. " I think I recognize another" — 
friend, he would have said ; but leaving the sentence unfin- 
ished, he advanced towards him with a graceful ease of man- 
ner, that relieved Edgar from an awkward sort of feeling 
that was stealing over him, and enabled him to stretch forth 
his hand, and say, with tolerable cordiality, " How are you, 
Bennet?" 

Bennet frankly returned the brief salutation, and wishing 
on his part to render the recognition a little less abrupt, he 
addressed a few obliging observations to Clifton; during 
which time, short as it was, Edgar perceived that his power 
over Bennet, had he ever meditated regaining it, was gone 
forever. After days proved this not only to be the case, 
but the once tyrannical youth was made to feel that the 
ascendency was now on the other side. If ever he attempted 
saying or doing a rude or an ill-natured thmg, the expression 
of the quiet, wondering eye that was turned full upon him, 
and the manly yet perfectly polite manner in which he re- 
pelled the occasional outbreaks of a petulant temper, or the 
desire to tease, showed him that he could no longer wound ; 
and nothing was left for him but to retreat from the unequal 
conflict, with a feeling nearly allied to shame. 

It must not be imagined that Clifton's present feelings to- 
wards Bennet were such as he had formerly entertained. 
That were to suppose his religious education had stood still 
during the last few years, and that he was as little conver- 
sant with the Christian duties of love and forbearance as 
when he first came to Mr. Raymond's. Bennet's worth of 
character, amiable disposition, and polished manners, were at 
times justly appreciated by the young heir, and he was will- 
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ing to allow that he fully merited the attachment of his 
friends ; still, as regarded himself, there was a distance, often 
amounting to coldness, in all his intercourse with him, and 
too often he seemed to seek for occasions to show towards 
him an unpleasant temper. Perhaps if these two youths had 
been more thrown together, these feelings would have worn 
off, and Bennet's worth of character would ultimately bare 
won a permanent place in Clifton's heart ; but the nature of 
the chief part of their studies kept them a great deal apart, 
for Mr. Bennet had arranged that his son should have a 
separate room for study, where he could receive the lessons 
of masters in the Eastern languages, whom he had engaged 
to attend upon him ; and in hours of relaxation. Page, or 
one or other of his fellow-pupils, was in his room, or be was 
walking with them, or he was occupied talking to Mr. Ray- 
mond, so that he was much less with him than with the rest 
of his companions. 

In this manner, and with little change in Clifton's feelings, 
the chief part of Bennet's stay had worn away ; when one 
afternoon, as Harwood and Clifton were sauntering out to- 
gether, the latter abruptly exclaimed, 

'' It only wants three weeks to the holidays ; and then 
Bennet will have left Mr. Raymond forever !" 

" You speak," replied his companion, " as though this was 
a subject for rejoicing. Surely you do not retain any of 
your former prejudice against Bennet." 

"I have no prefudke against him," answered Clifton; 
" only I do not like him." 

" No prejudice against Bennet," repeated Harwood ; " it 
appears to me that there is no other way of accounting for 
your not liking him." 

''You are prejudiced in favor of him/' said Clifton, 
sharply. 
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"You allow," said Harwood, without noticing the ill- 
humor of his companion, "that Bennet has considerable 
merit. It would do your penetration of character mjustice 
to suppose that you thought otherwise." 

The good-tempered manner in which Harwood ssdd this 
restored Clifton to a more placid state of mind, and, without 
hesitation, -he answered, " Yes." \ 

" Then I must suppose," said Harwood, smiling archly, 
'* that Bennet's being the son of a tradesman is the cause of 
your dislike." 

"That is too bad," replied Clifton, almost tempted to 
laugh by Harwood's manner. " It would be absurd to dis- 
like the youth for his birth, when his air and manner would 
do credit to any station in life." 

"You say this seriously?" said Harwood, surprised. 
" Then what can be the reason for your not liking Bennet ?" 

" I fear you would think ill of me were I to say," replied 
Clifton, with some hesitation. " But yet I wish to tell you. 
I hare for some time wanted to unburden my mmd to you." 

"Open your heart to me, my friend," said Harwood, 
kindly ; " you will be sure of an indulgent hearing." 

"I am certain of that," exclaimed Clifton, ** or I could not 
speak to you, for I know that I am wrong in the feelings I 
entertain." 

" You mean your dislike of Bennet," said Harwood. 

"Yes — ^no," said Clifton, still hesitating. "I mean the 
cause of the feeling. I am jealous of him; he surpasses 
me ; and he supplants me in every thing. Wherever we are, 
wherever we go, he always throws me into the background. 
Mr. Ila3rmond has, you know, lately taken two or three of us 
ont with him, when he has been to call on a friend, or to 
visit Mrs, Warburton, or any other of the relations of his 
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former pupils. Now, as 70a know, it has often happened 
that Bennet and I have been out together, and if it had not 
been that you went too, I would have begged our tutor to 
leave me at home." 

" Have you," said Harwood, " met with any thing to annoy 
you in these visits ?" 

"Yes," replied Clifton.' 

" I was not aware of this being the case," said Harwood ; 
*' but I cannot imagine what share Bennet has had in making 
you uncomfortable." 

"That shows," said Clifton petulantly, "how little you 
care for what is disagreeable to me. I had hoped it was 
otherwise." 

" Indeed, deai* Clifton," replied Harwood, " you do me in- 
justice in supposing me indifferent to what is unpleasant to 
you. But really in this instance I am quite at a loss to guess 
what you mean. You must tell me." 

" It is plain enough, I should have thought," said Clifton ; 
then pausing for a minute, he added, " Cannot you see how 
much more notice is taken of Bennet, and how much more 
people appear to like him than they do me ? Now, for in- 
stance, the other day as we were going away from Mrs. 
Stanhope's, when some of the party were saying something 
about gDod-breeding and politeness, she said to our tutor, as 
she shook hands with him, * Good-bye, Mr. Raymond. I 
must thank you for showing us an example of politeness, 
and that of the best sort — the kind which springs from a 
benevolent heart ;' and she looked at you and Bennet as she 
spoke. I was close by, but she took no notice of me ; though 
I am sure I made way for the ladies, and did not conduct my- 
self at all as I used to do. Now, it is all right enough her 
looking at you; but what could she mean respecting Bennet?** 
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** I suppose," replied Harwood, " that Mrs. Stanhope was 
pleased with Bennet's attention to her mother, Mrs. Blake. 
You observed her, of course." 

" I saw her," said Clifton. "That is, I saw an old woman 
in a chair, who could not move herself. That's all." 

" Bennet has a grandmother," said Harwood, ** to whom 
he is very attentive, for, as he says, old people have few of 
the enjoyments of the young, and are subject to many pri- 
vations. Now, thinking thus, he would naturally be consid- 
erate of any old person he was in company with." 

" I did not see Bennet do any thing for that old lady," 
said Clifton. 

" Bennet," replied Harwood, " is very unobtrusive in his 
attentions, and they probably escaped the notice of almost 
every one. What he did was not very important, but it 
helped to make the poor old lady's time pass more pleasant- 
ly. She is very mtelligent, and takes an interest in passing 
events, but from the weakness of her voice she cannot join in 
general conversation. There were some gentlemen, strangers, 
as I was afterwards informed, standing near her, talking of 
a traveller in the East, and seeking to find a place in the 
map that he had spoken of. She knew the locality, and 
said where it was to be found ; but no one heard her except 
Bennet, who repeated the information, stating from whom it 
came ; upon which, a pleasant, conversable gentleman of the 
party turned round and spoke to her ; and when he had 
seen the place himself, he handed the map for her to look 
also. This made them acquainted ; and the gentleman sat 
down beside her, and they talked pleasantly together for 
some time, which seemed to amuse Mrs. Blake." 

" I saw. the map," said Clifton, not knowing exactly what 
to reply, when Harwood had ceased speaking. 
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" Yes/' said Harwood ; " and in coining to look at it you 
passed Mrs. Blake, and brushed her spectacles off her knee, 
where they were resting. Bennet, who had been brin^g 
her some fruit, saw them fall, and picked them up just be- 
fore they were trodden on. He wiped the dust from them 
before he returned them to Mrs. Blake, who began looking 
for the case, and he remembering to have seen one of the 
children playing with it, went in search of it and brought it 
to her ; ail which httle attentions appeared gratifying to the 
object of them." 

Harwood paused ; but as Clifton did not speak, he said, 
cissuming a cheerful tone, that he might not weary his 
hearer, 

" If we live, wc young ones shall all one day be old ; and 
if we could now and then imagine that time already come, 
we could easily picture to ourselves how pleasant these sort 
of kind httle attentions are, especially if we were in that 
state that we could not move about." 

"You, too, I suppose, attended to her," said Clifton, 
abruptly. 

"Not much," replied Harwood, modestly. "I moved 
her chair for her once or twice. I perceived that she was 
trying to see on to the lawn, where her grand-children were 
playing, and as she was too far back in the room, I just 
pushed her on a little, and opened the curtain rather wider. 
And when everybody was looking at the picture of the 
Prince of Wales, I placed her in a position where she could 
see it also ; in return for which she told me several amusing 
anecdotes of coronations at which she had been present, at 
home and abroad. So, you see, I was the obliged party." 

" Not so either," said Clifton. " There could not be much 
pleasure in listening, where it was an effort to hear." 
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" It only required attention," said Harwood. 

" Well, well," cried Clifton, impatiently, " as you please. 
But as to listening, who could have paid more duteous atten- 
tion than I did yesterday to Lady Jane Clare, when she was 
showing some friends and ourselves her greenhouses ? I re- 
peated all the long, troublesome names after her, asking 
many questions about her exotics, besides praising and ad- 
miring every thing I saw. And then, for my pains, what 
did she do ? She gathered a flower that I and every one 
else had been extolling for its beauty and singularity, and — 
and gave it to Bennet with a gracious smile. I wished the 
fellow a hundred miles off, I was so angry, for I was very 
desirous to obtain Lady Jane's notice. And all Bennet 
seemed to do was to attend to a disagreeable, spoiled brat, 
of four or five years old, who began racing up and down tlie 
greenhouse, and plucking at the flowers. And then, when 
we went into luncheon, Bennet was always asked what he 
would take before me ; but this I should not have so much 
minded, if, when there was a consultation about cutting down 
some trees in the park, to open out a view upon the church 
tower, his opinion had not been asked, while mine was not 
listened to. Surely, I must know more about park scenery 
than Bennet — ^I, the heir of Abbeylands 1" 

Harwood suffered this burst of indignation somewhat to 
subside, and then said, 

'* With regard to the child, you did not perceive what I 
did about him." 

"No," replied Clifton; **I saw nothing. What was 
there to see ? I should be glad to know." 

** That little boy," said Harwood, is, as I suppose you are 
.aware, the son of Colonel and Mrs. Grantham. He is an 
only child, and his parents doat upon him. Lady Jane, be- 

25 
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iDg under great obligations to the Colonel respecting an a^** 
rangement he made of some of her West India property, 
naturally feels desirous not to offend her friend by control- 
ling the child. But i?hen showing the rare plants in her 
greenhouses, she turned her head many times anxiously, to 
look after the boy, dreading lest he should be the destruc- 
tion of some of her choice collection. Her fears were not 
unfounded; for the child had just extended his hand to 
grasp one of the most beautiful flowers, when Bennet caught 
hold of him, saying, ' If you will not gather that flower, I 
will lift you up to look at some prettier ones that are be- 
hind ;' and taking the child in his arms, he raised him on his 
shoulder to look round. This for the time kept the little 
boy from doing mischief, and made him friendly with Ben- 
net, who, when he put him down, kept hold of his hand, ' 
and led him about, saying, * Now we will look at the flowers, 
but we will not gather any, for if we do, we shall be turned 
out of this pretty place.' Lady Jane * no doubt saw what 
passed, and you will easily believe was thankful to Bennet 
for his good-nature." 

Clifton fsdntly murmured " Yes," and fell into a fit of 
musing, during which the irritation of his feelings appeared 
to have in a measure subsided ; for, after a time, he said, in 
a subdued and mortified tone, " Whenever I do any thing 
obliging my attentions are never received as Bennet's are ; 
nobody ever smiles and speaks to me as they do to him, and 
they never seem glad to see me, as they are him. It is very 
strange !" 

Harwood did not immediately reply, and Clifton, whose 
anger began rising again, as he recoimted his grievances, re- 
peated with strong emphasis, " It is very strange— is it not ? 
Why do you not answer me V 
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Thus called upon, Harwood, at the same time that ha 
esdeavored as much as possible to avoid wounding his 
friend's feelings, pointed out to him the different effect pro- 
duced by two sorts of politeness ; the one, which is the com- 
mon courtesy of polished life, and the other, which springs 
from a kind and feeling heart, eager to promote the comfort 
and pleasure of others, and to smooth away any little ob- 
stacles to happiness that may lie in their path. Nothing, he 
said, was more perceptible than this difference ; the one was 
undoubtedly satisfactory, but the other called forth the 
warm emotions of the heart, and was responded to by feel- 
ings of a similar kind. When the soft eye of tenderness per- 
ceives a want, and the bright smile of kindness hastens to 
relieve it, emotions are created that the most labored art 
strives in vain to produce. 

Olifton listened to his friend, and, no doubt, his words 
sunk into his heart, to bring forth fruit at some future pe- 
riod ; but up to thfe time of the holidays, the same want of 
kindly feeling, and the same jealous irritation against Bennet 
continued unabated, and he witnessed his departure a day 
before he returned to Abbeylands with sentiments of un- 
mixed pleasure. 

On the same day before bedtime Harwood came, accord- 
ing to promise, to Clifton's room, to assist him in packing 
his books. He was out of spirits, for although it was the 
eve of the holidays, he, in common with th^ rest of the pu- 
pils, was sorrowful at having, in all probability, taken a long 
farewell of a dearly loved and highly valued companion. 
Clifton, on the contrary, was gay and animated, and after a 
time he found Harwood's grave and silent mood unpleasant, 
and with the thoughtlessness that was unhappily too com- 
mon with hun, he remarked on his abstraction, and re- 
proached him with being dull. 
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" You make no allowance for my feelings, I perceire,'' said 
Harwood, " or, perhaps, you foiget the parting that I ha^e 
had to-day with one whom I dearly love." 

" And is it regret at parting with Bennet that makes you 
thus sad ?" said Clifton, in a slightly ironical manner, for it 
annoyed him that Harwood should lament his going. 

** Of course it is," replied Harwood, in a tone that was 
meant to convey a degree of reproof at so misplaced a ques- 
tion, ** of course it is ; and if it was not for thinking of the 
bright career that seems to lie before that amiable and tal- 
ented youth, I should feel the parting still more p^ful than 
I do now." 

'* You thmk, then, Bennet's will be a bright career ?" said 
Clifton, with an accent that marked any thing but satb- 
faction. 

'* From my heart I hope it will," said Harwood, fervently. 
" Do you not wish it also ?" continued he, fixing a pene- 
trating glance on his companion. 

The question took Clifton by surprise, and he was unable 
to control the bummg blush tliat dyed his cheeks, as he felt 
that Harwood had read the ungenerous thought that crossed 
his mind at the prospect of his rival's success in life. 

" Do you not wish it ?" repeated Harwood, with a stern- 
ness of accent unusual to him. 

Clifton was extremely annoyed ; he felt compelled to an- 
swer, but the veneration for truth that he had acquired 
once coming to Mr. Raymond's forbade him to utter a false- 
hood ; therefore, on pain of his friend's displeasure, he was 
obliged to own that he did not participate in Harwood's 
wish. 

" Do you really mean, then," said Harwood, " that you 
do not wish Bennet success in life ? Perhaps you would not 
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even be sorry to hear that the promise of his youth had not 
been performed ?" 

" I am afraid I should not»" replied Clifton, in a way that 
showed he was making a desperate effort to confess the 
whole amount of the evil thoughts that had taken possession 
of him. 

" And is it really so ?'* said Harwood, hardly able to give 
credit to Clifton's assertion. 

** Oh ! do not ask me any more about it/' said Clifton, 
half choked with emotion, and coyering his face with his 
hands, "I know it is wrong to feel. as I do, — very wrong, 
but I cannot help it. Tou do not know the heart-burnings 
and unhappiness that youth has caused me." 

Harwood was silent for some minutes. It was difficult for 
him to comprehend how envy and jealousy could blind the 
judgment, and warp the human heart, as he saw exemplified 
in his fellow-pupil. He felt grieved that Clifton should be 
still under the dominion of passions which he hoped were 
almost entirely subdued. Under any circumstances, such a 
confession as that which he had just heard would have much 
displeased him ; but at the present time, when hia heart was 
heavy, and his thoughts were busy with the merits of his ab- 
sent friend, it was particularly unwelcome. He would not trust 
himself to speak, lest the indignation he felt should lead him 
to express himself too warmly, and that in the excitement of 
the moment he should forget the great disadvantages utader 
which Clifton had been brought up. He therefore silently 
rose from his seat, and taking his candle, left the room with- 
out saying another word, leaving the young heir more hurt 
and mortified by this proceeding than he would have been 
by the most cutting reproaches that he could have heaped 
upon him. 
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Clifton passed a restless night. His thoughts were dis 
turbed ; not, it must be confessed, so much by the conscious- 
ness of the ill-r^ulated state of his heart and mind, as by 
the idea that Harwood must think yery ill of him from the 
abrupt manner in which he had quitted him. His pride and 
his affection were both wounded, and Bennet's being the 
cause aggravated his unhappiness. His attachment to Har- 
wood had gone on increasing from the time he first knew 
him, and had now become so strong that his displeasure was 
one of the most painful things thaj^ could happen to him. 
He believed himself beloved in return, as in truth he was, 
and he could not bear the thought of parting from his friend 
for many weeks with a coolness existing between them. 

But was Clifton willing to do what would restore him to 
Harwood's good opinion ? Was he desirous of striving with 
all his might to eradicate the evil from his heart ? And was 
he inclined with true penitence to promise his friend that he 
would do all this ? No : what he thought of was the being 
restored to their former cordiality. 

When the young heir went down stairs in the mornings 
every one was busy preparing for his departure, and he found 
Harwood was going to start immediately, having received a 
letter changing the order of his route. 

Clifton was most anxious to discover how he stood in his 
friend's opinion, but he had no opportunity of doing so ; all 
that he could do was to obtain a promise from him that he 
would write as usual. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Wert thou proud, exalted high, 
By affluence, station, ancestry ? 
Oft "with supercilious ken 
Glancing at thy fellow-men ? 
God now strips thee, lays thee low, 
All thy nothingness to show." 

The heir of Abbeylands returned to his home to pass the 
vacation ; and in the society of persons who were invited to 
meet him, he forgot for a time the annoyance that Bennet 
had caused him. But, ever and anon, uneasy recollections 
respecting Harwood would arise; and as the holidays ap- 
proached their termination, he thought with anxiety of the 
reception he should meet with from his friend. He had re- 
ceived one or two letters from him ; and he thought he per- 
ceived a degree of colflness that was far from agreeable, and 
which made him very desirous of being with him again, that 
he might ascertain exactly the light in which he stood. This 
being the case, he looked forward with less regret than usual 
to the day that was fixed for his return to Mr. Raymond's. 

"All will soon be right as ever with us, I have no doubt," 
said he, the day before his intended departure to his elder 
sister, who was as usual his confidant, and was acquainted 
with all her brother's unhappy feeling respecting Bennet, 
and with all that had passed on the subject between him 
and Harwood. 

" I shall soon see him — ^all will soon be right," repeated 
he, as he left the room to give orders about the packing of 
one of his trunks. 
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little did Clifton think, as he confidently uttered these 
words, how long a time would intervene, and how much suf- 
fering he should have to go through, before he again met his 
friend Harwood. 

He had hardly quitted his sister ten minutes when he was 
seized with ^cold shivering, which was succeeded by fever, 
and before night he was found to be alarmingly ill. The 
best medical advice was speedily procured ; but for three 
weeks his life was considered in imminent danger. Some 
imprudent exposure to cold, and want of proper care on his 
own part, was supposed to be the cause ; but whatever might 
be the origin of his illness, his sufferings were very great, and 
his ultimate recovery long protracted. The anxiety and sus- 
pense of his family were intense till he was pronounced out 
of danger, and incessant and fervent were the prayers for his 
recovery. Mrs. Clifton watched by the bedside of her son 
till her own health suffered so severely that she was obliged 
to resign her place to others, but not until she was perfectly 
assured that there was no longer any cause for alarm. The 
girls were unremitting in their attention to him; and when he 
was able to bear it, Maria passed hours daily in reading to or 
in conversing with him. But it was long before this was the 
case, for the nature of his illness was such, that for many 
weeks after all danger was over, he could not bear light or 
noise, and he was too weak to speak. But though the bodily 
powers were thus subdued, the mind was not inactive ; on 
the contrary, it seemed at times as though the loosening of 
the earthly hold had afforded larger scope for reflection. As 
Clifton lay on his sick-bed, indifferent apparently to outward 
circumstances, busy thought was at work within. When 
consciousness first returned, it appeared to him that he was 
waking out of a horrible dream, where he had -heen subject 
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to the attacks of persons laboring tinder violent pasuon» and 
that he himself was exhausted by fierce emotions. Then, 
again, when the paroxysms of fever returned, he was beset 
with painful visions of Harwood and Bennet. Bennet strug* 
gling with him, and triumphing over him; and Harwood 
standing aloof, with his face* averted, and refusing to come 
to his assistance. By degrees, as the fever subsided, the 
wild visions of delirium gave place to a train of thought, 
clear and active, but hardly less painful. Involuntarily, as 
it seemed, the past life of the young heir came in review be- 
fore him, and all that he had done ; all his pride, selfishness, 
and unruly passions, stood in fearful array before him ; above 
all, the ill-will and the evil thoughts that he had entertained 
towards Bennet oppressed him. No longer blinded by pre- 
judice, he saw in their true light the amiable character and 
engaging manners of this superior youth; while the envy 
and jealousy that they had created in his own breast appeared 
to him m all their hideous deformity. And as regarded Har- 
wood, the friend whom he dearly loved, and towards whom 
he had lutherto considered himself faultless, he could not 
acquit himself of all blame. He remembered with pain the 
careless manner in which he had too often listened to his 
words of counsel, and how often he had felt the rising of 
angry emotions when he thought that Bennet was more be- 
loved by him, or that his society was sought in preference to 
his own. 

What a terrible amount of evil presented itself before him ! 
He shuddered at the contemplation ; and the awful thought 
arose in his mind, '' If I had died during my illness, what 
would have been my portion in another world ?" 

With all his heart he thanked his Maker for having spared 
his life, and given him the opportunity for repentance. Im- 
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mediately, whfle it was yet time, he set about the work of 
reformatioD, and the forming steady resolutions to correct his 
unruly passicKis, and to subdue the* pride of his heart, and in 
every way to amend his conduct. 

Many times Maria surprised her brother in tears, and she 
tenderly led him to open his heart to her ; and in so domg 
he felt the burden that oppressed him somewhat lightened, 
and his feelings were soothed by her words of gentle conso- 
lation, at the same time that she strengthened him in every 
good purpose and resolution. He also derived great comfort 
from his sister's reading to him ; more especially when she 
read to him portions of the Holy Scriptures, and books of a 
serious and reflective character. Together they talked of 
Bennet and Harwood; and Maria listened with untiring 
patience to her brother's often-repeated histories of his iU 
conduct respecting them, of the wish that he had to make 
Bennet some amends, and of his earnest desire to have Har^ 
wood entirely reconciled to him. 

In Clifton's meditations on this subject, what particularly 
distressed him was the nature of his offence. It seemed to 
him now that it was wholly unworthy of a rational being to 
have felt towards Bennet as he had done, allowing himself 
to be angry because another was beloved and admired ; and 
he looked upon the envy and jealousy which he had expe- 
rienced as so truly mean and pitiable, that he was painfully 
lowered in his own estimation. 

Sometimes he thought he would write and tell Harwood 
how thoroughly he was convinced of his ill conduct, and how 
truly he repented of it ; then, again, a feeling of shame and 
repugnance to expose all the weakness and wickedness of 
his heart restrained him. At last he determined^ cost him 
what it might, that he would write ; but just as he had sum- 
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moned sufficient resolution to do so, he learned that his friend 
was gone on a voyage, from which he would not return for 
&ye or six weeks. 

Clifton knew that Harwood expected to take this trip, as 
it was connected with his future situation in life, hut he did 
not expect that it would have heen so soon ; and he felt 
very sorry that he was already gone, aa he knew that it pre- 
ceded his leaving Mr. Eaymond entirely, and that when he 
came hack he would only remain at his tutor's a fl^ort time. 

The youDg heir's recovery was very slow. At times he 
suffered a great deal of pain, which he hore with fortitude ; 
and throughout his illness he made great efforts to he patient 
under affliction, and constantly expressed himself grateful for 
all the kindness and attention that were shown him. 

In answer to his anxious sister's frequent expressions of 
sorrow at the length of his illness, and the pain he endured, 
W would reply, "Do not lament for me, dear Maria ; this ill- 
ness is for my good ; it has taught me to know myself, and 
given me the opportunity for repentance." 

Mr. Lance, who, with a physician, had attended Clifton 
during his illness, still continued to pay him occasional visits ; 
and when all pain had ceased, and every had symptom of 
his complaint had left him, he was at a loss to comprehend 
why his patient did not recover his wonted health and 
strength. After a time he began to suspect that the young 
heir had something on his mind, and the vivid blush which 
crossed Maria's cheek when he suggested to her mother that 
such might be the case^ confirmed him in the truth of his 
suspicions ; but Mrs. Clifton, who had no knowledge on the 
subject, assured him'' that it was not likely to be so, for her 
son had every thing to make him happy and contented. 

Mr. Lance, who, in his double capacity of medical attend* 
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ant and friend of the family, uras desirous of seeing Cliftoii 
restored to health and peace of mind, sought an interview 
with Maria, and deliberately stating to her his opinion on the 
subject* kindly pressed her to tell him what it was thai 
weighed so heaTily on her brother's mind, and to say if he 
could be of any service to him. 

Maria, thus uiged, owned that her brother had a cause far 
disquiet arising from something that had occurred between 
him and two of his fellow-pupils, but that the sensitive state 
of Edgar's mind made him attach unnecessary importance to 
the circumstances of the case. Mr. Lance, who was well ac- 
quainted with Maria's candid nature;, felt satisfied with this 
explanation, and trusted that when his young friend returned 
to Mr. Raymond's, and was once more with his fellow-pupils, 
all would again be right In the mean time he prescribed 
gentle horse exercise, and the period being now arrived 
when, according to the late Mr. Clifton's will, a horse was 
to be provided for hb son, and a certain sum of money al- 
lowed for a groom and other consequent expenses, a fine 
animal, with new saddle, bridle, and whip, was purchased, 
and the young heir was sent forth to ride in pursuit of hesdth 
and strength ; but day by day he returned with the same 
pallid countenance, languid air, and pensive look which so 
much distressed his friends. 

One afternoon on his return home from his ride, during 
which the weakness and impropriety of his conduct, and the 
contemptible light in which he felt convinced he must have 
appeared to Harwood, had pressed more heavily than usual 
on his mind, he was met at the hall-door by Maria, who held 
out a letter to him. It was from Harwood, who had got 
back to Comlea. At sight of the well-known hand, he 
eagerly caught hold of the letter, and hastened with it to his 
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own room. Any one who had seen him bounding up two 
steps at a time, would have scarcely recognized the youth 
who had just descended so languidly from his horse. He 
called to his sister, who had followed, to come in, and seat- 
ing himself in his armchair, and drawing her to him, they 
together perused the letter, which contained matter of much 
importance. 

After giving a brief account of his voyage, and touching 
slightly upon his future plan of life, Harwood went on to 
say : *' I cannot now speak much of myself, as my mind is 
too full of an event which engrosses the thoughts of us all, 
and has occasioned us sincere sorrow. Poor Bennet's pros- 
pects in life are entirely blighted ! His brilliant talents and 
capacious powers of mind will now avail him little in the 
humble walk of life in which he will for the future have to 
move. But I must tell you how all this has come about. 
John's £ather, as you well know, was occupied in a large 
business. He had a partner, who, during Mr. Bennet's 
temporary absence in the country on necessary affairs, ab- 
sconded with a large sum of money, leaving the business in 
an embarrassed state, and debts to an immense amount. 
Every shillmg of Mr. Bennet's savings will go to clear off 
the debts, and at his age he will have to begin life again ; 
and, moreover, being a man of high principle, he will never 
rest till he has paid every shilling that remains over and 
above what his money will cover. John's elder brothers are 
all out in the world, but he and two little girls are depend- 
ent on their father, and, as you will suppose, there is an end 
to the poor youth's education. Mr. Raymond is much con- 
cerned, and would willingly retain him some time longer, 
free of all expense to his parent, but as it cannot be followed 
up by his going to college Mr. Bennet wishes John to re- 
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turn home, and lend him some asastance in arran^ng his 
afifairs ; at the same time, he would willingly dispense with 
his son's services were there the least probability of his be- 
ing able to maintain him at the East India college, but this 
is out of the question, and John goes home next week. It 
is a heavy blow to the poor youth, but he bears it with for- 
titude, and with his characteristic thought for others. He 
thinks more of the distress his family is involved in than of 
his own misfortune. I fear I shall have tired you with this 
long history, but my heart is full of the subject, and I can 
write on no other." 

The reading of this letter was interrupted by many excla- 
mations of pity and regret from both brother and sister ; but 
on Clifton the effect produced was very painful, independent 
of all feeling of sorrow for so distressing an event. It ap- 
peared to him but too evident that Harwood did not expect 
either sympathy or sorrow from him, and that he only told 
of events which filled his own heart with grief because he 
could not think or write of any thing else. He seemed to 
shut him out from all communion of feeling with himself and 
the rest of his fellow-pupils ; nor was that all, he did not 
give him credit for common humanity. For a few moments 
he was indignant that such should be the case, but this tran- 
sitory emotion soon gave place to more correct feelings, and 
he acknowledged to himself that Harwood was perfectly 
justified; indeed, that he could not have written otherwise 
than he had done, for had not he himself always spoken of 
Bennet with dislike ? He had even allowed that he should 
not be sorry if his career in life were blighted. It is true 
that he had told Harwood in his lettei*s that he repented of all 
his past misconduct, but he had s^d the same thing many 
times before, and then the next day, or, perhaps, thft next 
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bour, be was transgressing ag^n. What reliance could bis 
friend place on such repentance, or what reason had he to 
think that his feelings had really and truly undergone any 
change towards Bennet ? The other pupils, too, no douht, 
thought as Harwood did, and he was considered by all to 
be devoid of feeling, and supposed to be indifferent to what 
bad caused every one else the deepest concern. 

Clifton felt completely humbled, and so lost was ht> in a 
sense of shame and mortification, that he did not hear his 
^ster, who addressed him several times, and who, at length, 
quitted the room, to leave him to fol)ow uninterruptedly the 
train of meditation by which he appeared engrossed. When, 
after a time, she returned, she found him still absorbed in 
painful thought, and he continued dull and abstracted the 
remainder of the day, till about tea-time, when he suddenly 
became lively and animated, and appeared as one who has 
thrown off a heavy weight from his mind. Approaching his 
sister, he whispered her to come to bis room before she re- 
tired for the night, as he had something most important to 
talk to her about. 

Maria did not fail to comply with her brother's request, 
and on repsdring to his room she found, as she expected, that 
he wanted to talk with her on the subject of the letter he 
had received in the morning. He was much excited, and 
began by saying, that he was sincerely sorry for Bennet's 
change of prospects ; but of this he felt sure his sister could 
cutertain no doubt, as she was well acquainted with the state 
of his mind. He then expatiated on the pain it caused him, 
to find that Harwood especially, and all his other fellow- 
pupils considered him guilty of insensibility and hardness of 
heart " I know I deserve," exclaimed he, " that they should 
think thus of me. It is very painful, but yet not so much 
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00 as the remembrance of the ill-will I hare shown and felt 
towards Bennet I am grieved and ashamed when I reflect 
upon mj behavior, and his misfortunes strike upon me with 
a keenness of reproach which I can hardly bear. I have 
been striving all day to thmk if I could relieve my heart of 
its burden by doing something to serve him, and at last," 
continued he, changing the sorrowful tone in which he had 
been speaking to that of cheerfulness, " I think I have hit 
upon a happy expedient — ^I will provide the money for Ben- 
net's going to college myself !*' 

Maria gazed at her brother with a surprised and bewil- 
dered air, that made him laugh. 

" I am quite in earnest," said he, resolutely. 

Again Maria looked at her brother, doubtingly ; for a mo- 
ment she feared that illness had disoixLered his brain, but 
perceiving that he appeared perfectly calm and collected, 
she exclaimed, 

*' Your intention is very kind, dear Edgar ; but where are 
your means? You know the trustees refused you money 
the other day ; and — " 

"Yes, yes," interrupted Clifton; "I wanted money for 
something that they considered unnecessaxy; but in this 
scheme of mine I have nothing to do with them — ^it is en- 
tirely my own affair." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Maria. " You must explain your- 
self." 

" Well, then, you know the horse that has been purchased 
for me, and the sum of money that is to be allowed to 
me every year for his keep, together with the groom and 
other expenses ? I will have the horse sold directly ; and I 
shall then be able to furnish Bennet with efficient funds to 
enable him to go to college." 
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"And go without the horse yourself? and give up a]l 
jour pleasant rides ?" said Maria. " It would be most noble 
in you to do so ; but are you sure you would like to make 
such a sacrifice of your own gratification ?" 

" It would be no sacrifice," replied Clifton. *' I have such 
a desire to make that poor youth some amends for my be- 
havior, that it would be a pleasure, and no sacrifice. The 
only difficulty will be how to manage the business." 

''Yes," said Maiia, ''the consent of the trustees must be 
obtained." 

Clifton opened his eyes wide, as his sister started a diffi- 
culty he had n^er thought of ; but in a moment after he 
said, 

" You know the terms of my father's will are, ' to keep a 
horse for my son's sole use and pleasure.' Now, it is not 
my pleasure to have a horse. The trustees," added he, 
laughing, " will assuredly not force me to ride. But seriously, 
if there is any objection made, you must win over Mr. Blair 
to my plan. Remember, you are his god-daughter, and a 
great favorite ; and I know you can arrange that part of the 
plan satisfactorily. Mr. Harley, I am sure, will not refuse 
his consent." 

" I really think," said Maria, " that no objection will be 
made to your following out so kind a purpose. You do not 
anticipate any other difficulty, do you ?" 

" Indeed I do," said Clifton, earnestly ; " a great one too. 
I want you to assist me in getting oyer it. I fear that Ben- 
net will never accept of any assistance from me, although I 
snould offer the money only in the shape of a loan." 

** You think," observed Maria, '' that Bennet does not re« 
gard you sufficiently in the light of a friend, to be willing to 
He under such an obligation." 
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" I feel very much afraid that he would refuse ; and that 
would be much to be regretted, for here are the means found 
for him to finish his education, and to pursue the line of life 
laid out for him. At the same time, he really would be oblig- 
ing me by allowing me to assist him." 

*' Could it be contrived through the agency of Harwood ?" 

f ^\id Maria. " Bennet might be made to think that it was 

from him he received the benefit. But then you would lose 

the pleasure of his knowing that it was to your generous 

conduct that he was indebted." 

" Oh ! believe m^, Maria," exclsdmed Clifton, " that would 
l»e no loss to me. All I care about is to b^'of use to him, 
lind to be restored to Harwood's good opinion. But your 
plan will not do. Harwood would not lend himself to any 
deception, however innocent it might appear." 

" Then I cannot tell what we can do," said Maria. 

** You must think," said Clifton ; ''and I must think too. 
Perhaps together, we shall hit upon some* expedient to 
achieve our end." 

But though Maria proposed a variety of schemes, and Clif- 
ton racked his brain to find out what would do, the night 
tvas far advanced, and the youthful pair parted at last with- 
out coming to any satisfactory conclusion. 

"Perhaps we shall feel brighter in the morning," said 
Maria, as she bid her brother good night.- 

"At any rate," said Clifton, "you cannot be kinder. I 
am very much obliged to you, dear sister. I hope I have 
not tired you. Good night." 

The following morning, just as Maria had joined her 
brother in his room, in order to review their consultation, 
Mr. Lance was announced. He came to make one of those 
friendly calls with which he occasionally favored his patient» 
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-when they were convalescent, and when by his cheerful 
manner and intelligent conversation he effected more good 
than any medicine could produce. After sitting nearly half 
an hour with his young friends, he rose to go, when they 
both exclaimed, " Oh ! do not go yet. Stop a little longer. 
You have hardly been here ten minutes." 

Mr. Lance drew out his watch, and pointed to the time 
he had been with them. 

" Is it possible ?" exclaimed Clifton. " I could not have 
thought the time would have flown so fast." 

'' I must tell you where I am going," said Mr. Lance, ad- 
dressing Clifton. " I meant to have done so before, but we 
have been chatting away so fast, that I have not yet had 
time to mention that I am on my way to see a friend of one. 
of your schoolfellows." 

Clifton was all attention, and Mr. Lance proceeded : " Two 
nights ago I was called up to attend a gentleman who was 

taken ill, on his way from London to W , where he was 

proceeding on urgent business. During my first visit, Mr. 
Ryder, that is the name of my patient, was too ill to speak ; 
but the next time I saw him he was able to converse, and I 
found him particularly frank and intelligent. He was pleased 
to "express himself as being very grateful for the relief I had 
been enabled to afford him, which, under his peculiar circum- 
stances, was valuable, as he is in haste to proceed on a jour- 
ney, which he has undertaken in the hope of rendering im- 
portant assistance to his friend Mr. Bennet." 

At this name, so associated with mental suffering, Clifton 
changed color. 

" Mr. Ryder," proceeded Mr. Lance, " has given me an 
account of the calamity which, as you doubtless know, has 
befallen Mr. Bennet (who is an old and esteemed friend of 
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his) ; and of the exerUons he is making to settle his business, 
which has been so giievoiialy destroyed hj his partner ; and 
that he himself and some other friends, have undertaken 
journeys to distant connections, in the hope of lessening the 
ruinous expenses in which he is involved." 

<< Does Mr. Ryder know," inquired Maria, *' that Edgar is 
a fellow-pupil of Mr. Bennet's son, and that he resides near 
the place where he was taken ill ?" 

" Yes," replied Mr. Lance. " He was looking from his 
window, which commands a distant view of Abbey lands, and 
inquired of me what place it was ; on hearing the name, he 
remembered that his young friend John had told him Mr. 
Raymond had a pupil who came from thence." 

"Has Mr. Ryder mentioned young Bennet's change of 
prospects ?" asked Maria. 

« Many times," replied Mr. Lance ; " and he deplores it 
exceedingly. He says never was there a youth more fitted 
to shine in the world, and that he is as good as he is clever." 

" I wonder," said Clifton, somewhat anxiously, " if he ever 
spoke of me to Mr. Ryder." 

"I should rather think not," said Mr. Lance, "for he did 
not appear to know any thing about you, though he said he 
had often heard John talk of a youth called Harwood, and 
of Temple, and of some others." 

Clifton appeared relieved ; and Maria, notwithstanding her 
devotion to her brother, could not help thinking that Ben- 
net's silence respecting him was another amiable trait in his 
character. 

Mr. Lance, having finished his communication, was hurry- 
ing off, when Maria again stopped him to ask how long it 
would probably be before Mr. Ryder was weU enough to 
proceed on his journey ; and on Mr. Lance replying that he 
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fibonld not be able to tell exactly till after he bad seen him 
to-morrow, she begged him to call on bis way back, and let 
ber and ber brotber know bow bis patient was. As soon as 
tbe door bad closed on tbeir obli^ng friend, Maria, clapping 
ber bands, ran up to ber brother, ezclaimingy 

'.'Ob! such a capital plan has come into my mmd! I 
think it will do well. We will tell Mr. Lance all about your 
scheme for assisting Bennet, and get him to ask Mr. Ryder 
to manage tbe business for us, so that he will not be able to 
refuse your kindness.'' 

" It is tbe very thing," replied Clifton, '* Ibat I was thmk- 
ing of myself ; but — " ; he hesitated, and stopped speaking. 

" But what ?" inquired Maria, kindly. 

" Oh ! nothing," replied Clifton ; " only — " ; again be broke 
off from what he was about to say. 

" I understand," said Maria, quickly catchmg her brother's 
meaning^ " Neither Mr. Lance, nor any one else, need know 
why you wish to assist Bennet." 

Clifton was silent for some moments, during which a pain- 
ful struggle appeared to be going on in his mind ; but, appa- 
rently, conquering it, he said, calmly but resolutelj^, 

" No ; all must be told. I can assign no other motive for 
offering my assistance ; besides, Mr. Lance will engage more 
readily in the business if there are no concealments." 

Maria would willingly have spared her brother this morti- 
fication, but be persisted in bis determination, saying that 
it was bis old enemy, pride, that bad made him at first hesi- 
tate, but that he had now conquered, and that be deserved 
to be bumbled. 

It was with no little anxiety that Clifton waited the arrival . 
of Mr. Lance on the following day ; but no sooner was be 
announced, and he had learned from him that Mr. Ryder was 
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sufficiently recovered for him to pursue his journey the day 
after the morrow, than all neryousnes9 left him, and steadily 
bent upon performing a kind action, he unfolded his plan fcnr 
the assistance of his former fellow-pupil, and besought the 
aid of his medical friend in its prosecution. 

Mr. Lance commended the generosity and self-denial of 
the intention, but suggested the propriety of the proposal 
bdng made first-hand by Clifton himself ; '* For," said he, 
" by your so doing your friend will value your kindness the 
more." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Clifton, in a burst of uncontrollable 
emotion, " he is not my friend ; I wish he were !" 

*' Not your friend !" repeated Mr. Lance, surprised at such 
an announcement. 

" I have begun wrong," said Clifton. " I ought to have 
told you at first what I have reserved to the last. When 
Bennet was a littie boy at Mr. Raymond's, I teased and an- 
noyed him ; and when I discovered him to be the son of a 
tradesman, I persecuted him more than ever He was very 
clever; and, though a mere child, maintained his opinion 
against mine whenever he thought himself in the right. He 
went away for a time, and when he returned a fiqe talented 
youth, I became jealous of him, and hated him for his supe- 
riority." 

" He was afraid," said Maria, desirous of softening the ef- 
fect of this unflinching disclosure, " that Harwood, whom he 
so much loves, should prefer Bennet." 

Mr. Laitce perceived her sisterly intention, and more, per- 
haps, for her sake than that of her brother, he turned kindly 
to Clifton, and said, 

** You are desirous, by this generous act, to make your fel- 
low-pupil amendB for your former harsh treatment of him." 
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" Yes, yes," exclaimed Maria ; " and then Harwood iand 
the pupils cannot consider him selfish, and think him devoid 
of feeling." 

" But if you, sir," said Clifton, earnestly addressing Mr. 
Lance, " will not undertake to arrange the business for-me, 
nothing can be done. I desire exceedingly that Bennet 
should profit by my intentions ; but without the intervention 
of a friend such as you describe Mr. Ryder to be, my offer 
will be declined. Will you speak to this gentleman on the 
subject?" 

Mr. Lance did not immediately reply ; and Clifton repeat- 
ed his request still more urgently. 

" I fear," at length replied Mr. Lance, " that I should be 
lending myself to what would, if it succeeded, cause you 
much after regret." 

" How do you mean, sir ?" asked Clifton. 

" I mean," said Mr. Lance, " that you will repent parting 
with your horse, and thereby losing all the use and pleasure 
it would have afforded you." 

" I shall not repent," said Clifton, firmly. 

" You think so now, possibly," said Mr. Lance ; " but the 
time is coming when you will want a horse much more than 
you do at present ; and you should remember that it may 
have an odd appearance for you to be seen always walking ; 

and suppose you meet Lord W in winter weather, when 

you are trudging along the lanes on foot, splashed and dirty, 
will it not strike him as something singular thus to meet the 
heir of Abbeylands ?" 

A momentary flush crossed Clifton's pale cheek, but in- 
stantly checking the emotion that Mr. Lance's words had 

caused, he replied, " Lord W would not think the worse 

of me when he knows the reason of his seeing me in the 
state you describe." 
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" Oh ! then you intend to publish your good deed/' said 
Mr. Lance, drily. 

" No, no/' exclaimed Clifton ; " I am far from meaning 
any such thing. I do not wish any one to know it ; and I 
would conceal it from Bennet himself if I could, and from 
Harwood, and the other pupils, if I did not hope to regain 
their good opinion. If you knew what I have suffered — /* 
his voice faltered, and, weakened by long illness, and agita- 
ted by the harassing nature of the conversation he had been 
holding, he turned away to hide the tears which sprung to 
his eyes, and which he struggled in vain to repress. 

Mr. Lance, who, notwithstanding the caustic manner with 
which he met all pride, conceit, and arrogance, possessed a 
truly feeling heart, was moved, and kindly taking Clifton by 
the hand, said, 

" If you are, indeed, in earnest — " 

<'0h!" exdaimed Maria, "he is in earnest. It is this 
that has kept him so long weak and low. If you will do 
what he asks, he will be better directly." 

Clifton said his sister was quite right ; and after talldng 
the matter over more fully, Mr. Lance was convinced that he 
should do well to second his young friend's views ; and he 
therefore cheerfully and willingly undertook the mission. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" Thanks, to men 
Of noble mind, is honorable mead.^^ — Shakspeabb. 

Mr. Ryder was one of those straightforward characters 
who cannot see why foolish punctilios should intervene to 
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prevent the acceptance of a great good. It was, therefore, 
with unmixed satisfaction that he heard of the heir of Ah- 
beylands' proposal to afford his friend Bennet's son the means 
of prosecuting his studies, and he willingly promised to be 
the negotiator of the business. The only doubt he enter- 
tained of bringing it to a successful issue was that Mr. Ben- 
net would probably feel scrupulous about depriving the gen- 
erous youth of a pleasant means of obtaining exercise and 
amusement, and also that he was not entitled to so large a 
sacrifice being made by one to whom he was a stranger. 

Mr. Lance said Mr. Ryder must use his influence with his 
friend to overcome his scruples ; and he assured him, from 
the perfect knowledge he had of the case, that far from in- 
juring the young heir, it would be conferring a benefit upon 
him to allow him to make the proposed sacrifice. " A pri- 
vation of this kind/Uaid he, " is of advantage to a youth of 
expectations such as Clifton's. It is an excellent thing that 
he should use his legs to bear him from place to place, in 
order that he may know how those feel who have no other 
mode of conveyance. I need not tell one like you that the 
heart is softened and the mind invigorated by whatever tends 
to keep self in the background, and to bring others forward. 
In the present case the young heir's heart is set upon this 
scheme, and its failure would very much distress him. He 
has his reasons for being so anxious on the subject, but into 
these we need not dive. What we have to do is to strive to 
attain the end we have in view. I have faithfully promised 
to do my part, namely, state the case, and endeavor to per- 
suade you to use your influence with your friend Mr. Ben- 
net, in order to induce him to accept the proffered aid ; and 
I again assure you that I am perfectly convinced, from inti- 
mate knowledge of the character of Clifton, that his share of 

27 
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benefit from the transaction will be quite as great as that of 
his fellow-pupil." s 

Mr. Rjder was delayed longer in the north than he had 
expected, and after his return many days elapsed bd^ore Mr. 
Bennet's final determination transpired. Clifton resolved 
patiently to bear the suspense, but he was growmg restless, 
when one morning, about a fortnight after Mr. Byder had 
qiutted the country, two letters, one bearing a London post- 
mark and the other that of Comlea, were put into his hands. 
With eager haste he tore them open, and found one was 
from Mr. Bennet, and the other from his son John. They 
were altogether satisfactory, especially that of the elder 
Bennet, who, without any hesitation, declared himself willing 
and most thankful to avail himself of Clifton's kind offer. He 
stated that he would accept of the money as a loan, as he 
felt a perfect conviction that under th$ blessing of God he 
should be able after a time to repay it. This was most 
gratifying ; it was the great pcHnt gained, and Clifton was 
rejoiced. But emotions of a softer nature were excited, as 
he read on and saw how deeply the father had felt for his 
young son, whose blighted prospects had been far more 
grievous to him than any reverses of his own ; and now that 
he found that John would be enabled to pursue the line of 
hfe laid down for him, the effect upon himself was so cheer- 
ing, that he declared himself inspired with fresh hope, and 
his vigor seemed renewed as in the days of his youth. 

The pleasure arising from the perusal of his former fellow- 
pupiFs letter was not of so unmixed a character. Cliftob 
was satisfied with it in so far as his offer was accepted. But 
though John assured him that he considered his conduct 
most generous, and that he was greatly indebted to him, 
Clifton could not help thinking that in accepting his aid h« 
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acted in obedience to his father's wishes rather than in acr 
cordance with his own, and that, had he been left to his own 
guidance, he would have submitted to the ill that had over^ 
taken him rather than have it removed through means af- 
forded by himself. It might be that the sensitive nature of 
Clifton's feelings on the subject made him fancy this, but it 
is certain that John laid more stress upon the money being 
only accepted as a loan than his father did. 

The success of Clifton's scheme was jittended with the 
happiest results as regarded himself ; his mind being relieved 
of the chief part of the burden that had oppressed it, he rap- 
idly recovered his health and strength, and he expressed a 
wish to return to Mr. Raymond's, there being stiU several 
weeks of the half-year remaining before the midsummer holi- 
days. Clifton was very anxious to make up for lost time in 
his studies. Mr. Lance seconded his wish, and Mrs. Clifton 
being assured by her medical friend that it would be greatly 
for the advantage of her son's health to go from home for a 
time, oflered qo opposition to his proposal. Accordingly, 
after taking an affectionate leave of his family, and once 
more thanking them for their unwearied patience and kind- 
ness during his long illness, he took his departure for thB 
residence of his tutor. 

The journey did not, as on a former occasion, appear te- 
dious, so busily were Clifton's thoughts at work as to the 
probable reception he should meet with from Mr. Raymond 
and his fellow-pupils. The heir of Abbeylands had learned 
to think humbly of himself, and to consider his good deeds 
of small value. " Will they be glad to see me ? or will they 
look coldly upon me, remembering my former misconduct ?" 
were questions that he asked himself a hundred times, and 
so absorbed was he in these anxious calculations, that the 
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train had stopped at Comlea long before he was aware that 
he was near that place. Mr. Raymond was at the terminus 
to meet him, and in the kind reception he gave him he felt, 
for a time, cheered and encouraged. But as he walked on 
and thought of Harwood, his agitation returned. 

Mr. Raymond and his pupil entered by the back way, 
passing along a green lane which led on to a little meadow, 
at the extremity of which was the playground. The pupils 
were at the farther end, engaged in their various amusements, 
but the moment they caught a glimpse of Clifton they took 
off their hats, and waving them high in the ^r, gave three 
loud cheers. 

Clifton's heart throbbed with emotion. 

" That is for you, Clifton," said Mr. Raymond ; " for your- 
self, not for the heir of Abbey lands." 

" Dear ar !" said Clifton, in faltering accents, and laying 
his hand on his tutor's arm to detain him, " it is to you I owe 
this, the happiest moment of my life ! It is you who have 
cured me of my pride and folly, and taught me where to seek 
for true happiness." 

He could add no more, for by this time the pupils had 
run up, and were thronging around him. The most cordial 
greetings ensued ; all seemed to vie with one another who 
should welcome the stranger back the most heartily. Temple 
and Welby shook hands again and again with him. Bennet, 
all animation, and his countenance glowing with grateful 
pleasure, pressed forward to express the joy he felt at seeing 
him. Marshall, his laughter-loving manner subdued into 
perfect gravity, assured him that he had lain awake half the 
night, trying to compose an ode in honor of his return, but 
that his muse, accustomed only to the light trifling of his pen, 
had refused her aid on so very important an occasion. Page, 
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\¥ho did not know how to show consideation enough for one 
who had lent such essential service to his friend, danced 
round him with almost the glee of his childish days. 

This was all very pleasant, but it was when Clifton met 
Harwood's eyes, glistening with emotion, and felt the pres- 
sure of his hand, while he murmured in his ear, '' God bless 
you, my friend ; I rejoice to see you again," that Clifton felt 
himself overpaid for all he had suffered. 

" Now, boys," said Mr. Raymond, who had not been an 
unmoved witness of all that had passed, *' we must let our 
friend go m; remember he has had a long journey, and 
needs rest and refreshment. Come along," continued he, 
addi^ssing some of the pupils who were nearest to him, *' let 
us go and see if supper is ready." So saying, he moved on, 
followed by all the party, Harwood and Clifton Imgering a 
little behind. 

Harwood drew Clifton's arm through his own. 

" Am I restored to your friendship ?" said the young heir, 
hesitatingly. 

'* Yes," replied his companion. 

"jEntirely?'' said Clifton; "and you will be again my 
friend, my monitor ?" 

" Dear Clifton," exclaimed Harwood, with warmth, " your 
g«ierous conduct, your self-denial, and your humility, are 
calculated to inspire the warmest friendship. I shall be 
proud to call myself your friend." 

"Supper is ready," said Marshall, returning from the 
house, and advancing to meet the two friends. 

"Supper, supper!" cried Page, running forward, and, 
thrusting himself between Clifton and Harwood ; then taking 
an arm of each, he pulled them forward, calling out, " Ko 
monopoly allowed here !" 
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Temple, Btanding by the door, smiled and said, '' We al] 
want a shaie of you, Clifton." 

" Yes," said Bennet, emphatically, " we do, mdeed. Who,*' 
contmued he, " conld have thought that my misfortune would 
have raised me up such a friend — ^a friend not only for me 
but for us all ? But," added he a moment after, *' there is 
always an attendant good on every evil." 

Clifton caught Bennet's hand, and, shaking it warmly, 
passed on with his ^nds to the &upper*room, where Mr. 
Raymond, not the least pleased of the party, was waiting for 
them. 

Never, perhaps, was a happier party met together than 
the one assembled that evening round Mr. Baymond's hos- 
pitable board. Ail were in excellent spirits, and engaged in 
pleasant conversation and innocent mirth. Time flew rapidly 
on. Every one had much to tell, and much to hear. Most 
of the pupils were to leave Mr. Raymond's that half-year ; 
it was a momentous period of their lives ; some were remov- 
mg to pursue m higher walks their academical studies ; some 
were about to launch into the great world, and enter at once 
on the occupation that was to be theirs to the end of their 
days. All, in a short time, were to become more or less 
their own masters. High hopes of distinction and honor, as- 
pirations after fame, expectations of prosperity, and visions 
of almost unalloyed happiness were theirs. The cultivation 
of their talents must bring them fame, and diligence would 
insure them prosperity. Thus thoughtlessly they talked on, 
till, by degrees, the excitement of their spirits subsided, and 
the conversation assumed a more sober tone. Clifton, who 
was well-read in biography, mentioned the frequent failure 
of the dearest hopes and wishes of eminent men. Mr. Ray- 
mond alluded to Mr. JBennet's reverse of fortune, a case 
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where reetitude of principle and unwearied diligence had 
been insufficient to ward off calamity. Welby told of a re- 
lation of bis, a man endowed with first-rate talents, who had 
entered life with every prospect of success in the profesMon 
he had chosen, who was now retiring from the world a dis- 
appointed and heart-broken man. Marshall spoke of an 
uncle of his who, after years of toil and privation in a foreign 
country, was just about to read the reward of his services by 
being promoted to a post of honor, when an accident de- 
prived him of his eyesight. Page mentioned a cu-cumstance 
of a similar nature. 

Harwood, though he had taken no part in these histories, 
had been an attentive listener, and when the last was finished 
he exclaimed, 

" What melancholy pictures of human life !" 

"That," said Mr. Raymond, "is not exactly the observa- 
tion I should have expected from you, Harwood." 

Harwood looked perplexed. What he had said appeared 
to himself appropriate and natural. He was about to enter 
into life ; he was in high health, good spirits, and of a san- 
guine temperament, and, like other youths of his age, he 
looked forward with hope to a happy and prosperous career. 
At the same time, his mind was well disciplined ; he had 
been taught to reflect on the uncertainty as well as the im- 
satisfactory nature of human hopes and wishes; he had 
learned to regulate his temper, and he had acquired the 
habit of bearing with patience the petty trials and crosses 
which he had hitherto encountered. Great trials he had not 
as yet been called upon to bear, but no youth could be better 
prepared to meet them when they did come, nor could any 
one be more strongly fortified by principle to resist the al* 
lurements and temptations of the world. 
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Mr. Raymond, who had had a large share in the forma- 
tion of his character, knew its worth, and on an occasion like 
the present he thought it would have shone forth brightly. 
He was not disappointed, for, after a few moments' reflec- 
tion, the air of doubt which had clouded Harwood's brow 
passed away, and with his countenance beaming with can- 
dor, he exclaimed, 

" Certainly, sir, I was wrong in my remark. I ought to 
have said that it was a melancholy picture, if we had no 
hopes beyond this life, and if this world was to be our final 
resting-place. Troubles and sorrows are sent us to prevent 
our attaching ourselves too strongly to the thmgs of this 
world, and to remind us that we must strive to fit ourselves 
for the life to come. The events which afflict mankind are 
ordered by Infinite Wisdom, and are often of more benefit 
than what are considered blessings." He paused for a 
moment ; then added, in a subdued tone of voice, " I know 
all this full well ; I wish I could more constantly bear it in 
mind; but thoughts of this world's pleasures and advan- 
tages, and hopes of escaping its ills, will force themselves 
upon me." 

" That," said Mr. Eaymond, " is too much the case with 
us all ; and — ; but I see Marshall is anxious to say some- 
thing. What is it, my young friend ?" 

" I wish to inquire," said Marshall, " if it is wrong to en- 
deavor to promote our own happiness and that of our fellow- 
creatures ?" 

" Certwnly not," answered Mr. Raymond, " if our means 
are right, and we do not mistake the nature of happi- 
ness." 

" If we were never meant to be happy," said Temple, " I 
think God would not have created such a variety of beauti- 
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fill flowers, nor have given us such an abundance of delicious 
fruits." 

"No," said Welby, "for those resplendent corollas are 
not necessary for the preservation of the species : small dull- 
colored petals would answer the purpose as well, of securing 
the seed-vessels from harm. And all the rich variety of 
fruits are assuredly designed for man's gratification : for a far 
smaller quantity, and of inferior quality, would be all that is 
necessary for mere use." 

" Perhaps then," said Page, who had become extremely 
serious during this conversation, " it is not necessary in order 
to be good to be always thinking of sorrow and death* 
Will you tell me, sir ?" added he, looking earnestly at his 
tutor. 

Mr. Raymond did not immediately answer. When he did, 
he said, "It would seem from your manner. Page, that the 
contemplation of death is very painful to you ; but, remem- 
ber, it is only through death that mankind can attain to 
never-ending happiness. You must strive to acquire the 
habit of looking upon the event which now appals you, as a 
barrier, by. the passing of which you can alone enter the 
place where there is *joy for evermore.' With regard, to 
the other part of your -question; if you mean to inquire 
whether it is right to live in the constant expectation of 
something to grieve us, I will answer you by calling to your 
remembrance the words of our Saviour, which we read in 
our scripture lesson of this morning : ' Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.' It is wrong to be always anticipat- 
ing evil ; by so doing we tempt God to send the misfortunes 
upon us which we dread. What we have to do is to receive, 
with heartfelt thankfulness, the blessings bestowed upon us ; 
and to hold them in such a way as will make us willing to 
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rmga them a£ anj time that it may please God to ranova 
them from us." 

Mr. Raymond paused for a m6ment ; then looking round 
affectionately on his papils> who were listening in deep at- 
tention to every word which fell from his lips, he continued : 
'' In a 8h<Mrt time you will most of you> my yotmg friends, 
be removed from my guardianship. Would that the love I 
bear you could shelter you> and my experience of the world 
could secure you, from all the evils which will beset you ! 
But this cannot be : you must go forth alone ; and alone you 
must encounter the trials of life. My prayers will be yours ; 
and I shall be ever ready to assist with my advice should 
you wish to consult me. But your defence and safeguard 
must be a firm resolution not to depart from the principles 
of religion and virtue in which you have been trained." 

Mr. Raymond rose fit)m the table, and retired to his study, 
where the pupils were soon after summoned to join him, and 
the evening was concluded in the customaiy devotional man- 
ner. 

Sweet and refreshing was the sleep of the young heir that 
night ; and m the mommg when he joined his fellow-pupils 
how different was the state of his feelings from what it had 
been when he was last among them. Then pride, and envy, 
and jealousy, were constantly disturbing his peace of mind, 
and robbing him of the enjoyment he might otherwise have 
had. Now a pleasing calm pervaded his breast; he felt 
that he had made a generous sacrifice of his own gratifica* 
don for the benefit of another, and that he was beloved and 
esteemed in consequence. 

Harwood made kind inquiries respecting Clifton's health, 
and it was with much interest that he listened to the history 
his friend gave of his illness, and of the mental suffering 
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he had gone through from the time of his first awakening 
to a consciousness of the fearful dominion his unruly pas- 
sions had gained over him, up to the period when he sought 
relief from the burden that oppressed him by dolig a 
kindness to one of whom he had entertained most injurious 
thoughts. 

It was real happiness to Harwood to perceive the change 
that had been wrought in his friend ; and as days and weeks 
passed on without bringing a return of the pride and selfish- 
ness which it had so often pained him to observe, he expe- 
rienced unmixed pleasure in his companionship. But if 
Harwood was pleased with this unreserved and friendly in- 
tercourse^ how much more so was Clifton ! He felt deeply 
the happiness of being firmly established in the good opinion 
and affection of the friend whom he so lately feared he had 
alienated forever. And it was not only with Harwood that 
OBfton experienced the delights of friendship, he was on the 
most' pleasant terms with all his fellow-pupils ; he read 
poetry with Temple, and studied botany with Welby. Be- 
tween Marshal], too, and himself, there now existed perfect 
cordiality, for the young satirist had learned to govern his 
caustic powers, and he would have shrunk from the bare 
idea of giving pain to any one who had acted in the manner 
Clifton had recently done. Towards Bennet Clifton found 
himself attracted as persons often are to those whom they 
have materially assisted. At first little passed beyond a few 
kind words, and now and then an expression of interest in 
his concerns ; but, by degrees, a more enlarged interchange 
of thoughts and feelings was established between the par- 
ties ; and before long Clifton found himself warmly admiring 
the sense, and spirit, and originality of mind, displayed by 
Bennet in conversation ; at the same time that his love was 
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kindled towards him by the numberless indications be gave 
of a tender and refined nature, joined to the most resolute 
determination to persevere in the path of duty, however rug- 
ged he might find it. 

As to Page, it would have been difficult not to have been 
pleased with him, for the gratification afforded him by Clif- 
ton's generosity to his especial friend made him take every 
opportunity of manifestii^ the sentiments with which he 
was inspired. In short, Clifton had every reason to be well 
pleased with his position ; and he often repeated to himself, 
that he never in his life before had been so happy I 

But, though thus pleasantly circumstanced with his fellow- 
pupils, Clifton was doomed to experience the mixed nature 
of all human felicity. There were two drawbacks to his 
happiness ; the first was finding how much time he had lost 
in his learning ; and that those who were behind him when 
he left Mr. Raymond's had overtaken and passed him, and 
those with whom he had been on an equality had left him 
far behind. He could not help making loud lamentations on 
the subject to his tutor. Mr. Raymond told him not to be 
disheartened, for, feeling as he did, he would be certain by 
diligence to recover his lost ground ; and he advised him, on 
his return home for the holidays, to prosecute his studies as 
steadily as when under his superintendence ; and that, if he 
would correspond with him, he would give him all the assist- 
ance in his power. This somewhat consoled Clifton, and he 
redoubled his efforts to improve ; still, his deficiency caused 
him frequent mortification. The other source of disquiet to 
the young heir was bad news from Abbeylands. He had 
scarcely left home a fortnight when he received a letter from 
Maria, informing him that Laura had fallen down stairs, and 
broken her arm. The fracture was a simple one ; and assist- 
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ance being speedily procured, the limb was set, and there 
was a fair prospect of her doing well. But, a day or two 
afterwards, she became exceedingly ill, and in a short time 
Mr. Lance pronounced her disorder to be small-pox. " Thia 
complaint," wrote Maria, " has broken out in our neighbor- 
hood ; but mamma, thinking that my cousin, as well as our- 
selves, had been secured against it, by proper medical treat- 
ment, in her infancy, took no precautions to keep her at 
home ; and we think she must have caught the dreadful dis- 
ease when we went one day to L , to be present at an 

examination of some village school children." 

Clifton was much concerned at this sad account of his 
cousin, and wrote expressive of his feelings by return of post, 
begging to hear agam directly how she was going on. The 
next letter brought still worse news, for Laura's life was pro- 
nounced to be in danger, and for many days her friends were 
kept in a state of the most painful suspense regarding her. 
Clifton, who was now sincerely attached to Laura, as well as 
to his sisters, was truly grieved for the poor girl, and he not 
only felt pity for her, but for all the family, whom Maria 
described to be enduring great distress of mind. He heard 
daily from home, and at length he was relieved by learning 
that a favorable turn in the disorder had taken place, and 
that his cousin was beginning slowly to recover. In the let- 
ter that announced this happy change Maria spoke highly of 
Mr. Lance's skill, and to his judicious treatment, under the 
blessing of God, she attributed not only the preservation of 
Laura's life, but the probability of her being saved from any 
of those permanent ill effects that so frequently follow this 
terrible disorder. 

During the height of his cousin's malady, and long after 
all danger was over, CUfton'a anxiety was wholly devoid of 
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aU selfishness ; but as the yacation drew near he b^an to 
fear that her ilhiess would interfere with his pleasure. He 
had obtained permission before leaving home, to invite two 
of his fellow-pupils to pass the midsimimer holidays with 
him. Harwood, of course, wa^ first thought of, and he had 
just made up his mind to ask Temple to be his other guest, 
when he received a letter from his sister, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : " Mamma, I am sorry to say, is not at 
all well ; she is suffering from her attendance upon Laura, 
and the anxiety she has gone through on her account. She 
is looking forward' with much pleasure to your return, which, 
we suppose, will be in a week's time. She bids me say she 
shall prefer seeing you done. As you well know, she is 
always desirous to promote your pleasure, and she would not 
prevent your bringing home two of your companions if she 
had felt at all eqiud to having visitors in the house. I feel 
very sony Ihat you should be disappointed, but, as you are 
awaro, poor mamma's health is always delicate, and she 
seems now very much out of spirits ; indeed, it cannot be 
wondered at that she is so, considering the state in which 
Laura continues. Though all danger has long since been 
over, she is still in a state which is very distressing to. be- 
hold. Her arm has not gone on as well as it ought, owing 
to her restlessness when insensible from illness, and she oth- 
erwise suffers very much. She is wholly unable to work or 
read, or do the least thing to amuse herself; at the same 
time she is a pattern of patience, and most grateful for all 
that is done for her. Mamma is with her a good deal, and 
Ann and I are glad to do every thing in our power to make 
her time pass less wearily. Poor dear girl ! it is a moving 
sight to see her as she now is, and we should say it was a 
hard thing that one lately so full of health and v^r was 
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thus bowed down by suffering, if we did not know that every 
thing that happens is for the best. She lies nearly all day 
on a sofa in the small drawing-room, that she may look out 
when she is able at the flowers on the lawn, and the park 
beyond ; but she can bear very little light, and the room is 
kept darkened. Her eyes are red, and very painful, and her 
face still covered with large purplish spots. Mr. Lance says 
her eyesight will, in time, be as good as ever, and the marks 
will all wear entirely off; but I thought it right to prepare 
you for seeing her thus changed, as I am sure, if you were 
not told it was Laura, you would not know her." 

Clifton was at first very impatient under his disappoint- 
ment, but a tittle reflection made him aware of the unreason- 
ableness of being so, and on talking over the matter with 
Harwood he owned that as there was no help for it he ought 
to submit with a good grace, and look upon it as one of 
those petty trials which he must make up his mmd would 
constantly cross his path, and which it was his duty to bear 
without murmuring. 

Harwood, who had known, from the first day of Clifton's 
arrival at Mr. Eaymond's, that he was to return with his 
friend to Abbeylands, was also very much disappointed> but 
the manner in which he bore the information that he was to 
lose his long-expected pleasure was in strong contrast to that 
of Clifton in the first instance. Ko impatient expression 
escaped him, and his temper did not lose any thing of its 
accustomed sweetness. It was an occasion that showed forth 
the advantage of having a mind well disciplined to bear un- 
ruffled the smaller evils of tife. 

After the first day on which Harwood learned that he was 
not to accompany his friend to Abbeylands, he made no fur- 
ther allusion to the subject. Clifton could not doubt that 
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Harwood was disappointed* because he had told him so, but 
as he had not repeated his regret, he became restless and 
uneasy, under the idea that he was not beloved as much a» 
he wished to be, and that his society did not afford the 
pleasure he had hoped it did. With his mind full of this 
subject, he was walking up and down the playground with 
Harwood on the eve of the vacation. !Neither of the youths 
spoke much, and at length they became entirely silent. Har- 
wood was engrossed by thinking in how different a manner 
he was to pass his holidays from what he had expected, and 
Clifton's thoughts were engaged as has been mentioned. 
The young heir perceiving his frioid's abstraction, stole a 
look at his countenance. It wore the same serene expression 
as ever. " Ah I" said Clifton, mentally, " he does not regret 
that he is not going to Abbeylands, and he does not care 
about bemg with me !" and he sighed heavily. 

Harwood turned towards him, and Clifton remarked that 
the placid look was changed into an expression of concern 
and affection. " How I do wish," exclaimed he, " that you 
and Temple were going home with me ! Temple I do not 
so much care about, but I wanted you to have been at 
Abbeylands in the summer." 

'* It looks beautiful, I have no doubt," said Harwood with 
animation, ** and that river, with the boat on it ! I am very 
fond of rowing. Then the lakes, in their summer glory, that 
you told me I should see ! How I should — " He stopped 
abruptly, for he feared he was about to repine at what could 
not be helped, and he calmly added, *' 1 shall, perhaps, see 
the lakes some other summer." 

Clifton perceived the change, and wrongly attributing it 
to indifference, said, with a coldness of manner of which, 
perhaps, he was scarcely aware, "I dare say you will pass 
your holidays very pleasantly at home ; you will, too, be 
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near your particular friend, the friend, I mean, from the ac- 
count of whose behavior to his sisters I learned to value 
mine." Harwood did not immediately reply, and Clifton re- 
peated, " I feel sure you will pass your holidays very pleas- 
antly at home." 

" I am not going home," said Harwood. 

" No !" said Clifton, " where shall you be then?" 

" At my aunt's," replied Harwood ; " it had been settled 
before you invited me to Abbeylands that I should spend 
my vacation with her ; but when you asked me to go home 
with you, I begged hard to l^e allowed to do so, and she con- 
sented that I should, which I thought very kind, as she is 
an invalid, and — " 

" An invalid 1" interrupted Clifton, " then there will be but 
little going out or receiving friends at home to amuse you." 

" I am to amuse, not to be amused," said Harwood, smil- 
ing ; " my aunt lives in great retirement, and her pleasure 
consists in having some one to talk and read to her. I shall 
do my best to please, and make myself useful in both ways." 

"It will be very dull," said Clifton. "Is the country 
pretty, or any thing to be seen in the neighborhood ?" 

" No," said Harwood ; " the country is flat, and possesses 
no point of interest whatever." 

" Then I do think," exclaimed Clifton, " that you would 
have been glad to have gone to Abbeylands !" 

Harwood looked amazed, and exclaimed, "Could you 
doubt it for a moment?" 

Clifton, struck with the idea of how much he had mis- 
construed his friend's behavior under disappointment, knew 
not what to answer ; but on Harwood's repeating " Could 
you doubt my regret ?" he replied, though with some hesita* 
tion, " You said very little about it." 
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Harwood, who had not studied his friend's character ia 
vain, now began to comprehend the workings of his mind 
which had given rise to the utterance of words that had 
taken him wholly by surprise. He reflected for a moment, 
and then said, ** What would have been the use, dear Clif- 
ton, of lamenting over what could not be helped ; it might 
have made us bear ill what it was our duty to submit to with 
patience. But," added he, ** that you may not think me in- 
sensible,* I assure you that the not accompanying you to 
Abbeylands is, perhaps, the greatest disappointment I have 
ever experienced. I had anticipated so much pleasure from 
it; and, to own the whole truth, I am perfectly aware that 
my visit to my aunt will afiford me any thing but gratifica- 
tion. I do not mean that I am not happy to do all in my 
power to please an invalid, but my poor aunt is of so irrita- 
ble a temper, that she will not be pleased, do sdl I can." 

'* Is it possible 1" exclaimed Clifton ; ** how admirably you 
bear the loss of pleasure, and the expectation of what is dis- 
agreeable ! Oh ! that I resembled you !" 

Harwood was moved with this burst of admiration on the 
part of his friend, and, pressing his arm, he said, '' Thank 
you, Clifton ;" then, a moment after, he added, ** You bore 
your disappointment well, too." 

"Not at first," replied Clifton; "if I had I should not 
have lost my temper, and scolded the servant because my 
boots were not well cleaned, and I should not have returned 
short answers to my companions, nor have been petulant 
when Mr. Raymond pointed out faults in my exercise." 

" You were not quite enough on the watch at" first," re- 
plied Harwood ; " it is during the first moment of vexation 
that we should be particularly on our guard, lest we are be- 
trayed into conduct we may repent of afterwards." 
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** Yes," said Clifton, " watch — watch ; that is our duty. 
When shall I ever leara to act aright?" 

"Soon, very soon," replied Harwood, "you will do all 
that you ought." 

At this moment Mr. Raymond, who had entered the play- 
ground to summon his pupils to join altogether, for the last 
time, in evening devotion under his roof, came up, and over- 
hearing Harwood's concluding speech, said, " Not soon, but 
now ; there must be no delay. Who is there among us can 
tell if another day, or another hour, or a minute even, will 
be added to our lives. Set about the work inunediately. 
' Now is the appointed tune.' " 



• CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Summons his dog, and greets the dappled morn.'' — Gay. 

Clifton was joyfully welcomed by his family on his return 
to AbbeylanSs; but as it was late in the evening before he 
arrived, Laura had retired to rest, and it was not till the fol- 
lowing morning that he saw her. After breakfast, he accom- 
panied his mother into the room where she was lying on the 
sofa ; and, notwithstanding the feeble light admitted into the 
apartment, he was shocked to perceive the ravages that dis- 
ease had made in one whom he had so lately beheld in high 
health and vigor. He sat down beside her, and spoke kindly 
to her, asking her several questions about herself, and express- 
ing a hope that she would soon be better ; to all which she 
returned short and almost ioaudible answers, and the smile 
with which she greeted his entrance died away, leaving in its 
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stead an ezpreBsion of great suffering. He tried to amuse 
her by telling her about his journey, and a few other little 
events; but, though she listened, it appeared to him that 
she did not take any interest in what he said, and he ceased 
speaking. Mrs. Clifton addressed her two or three times in 
a low tone of voice ; and she loosened the bandage of her 
arm, which she found was too tight, and gave her much 
additional pain. Feeling easier, the poor girl again smiled ; 
and Mrs. Clifton said, '' She will like to listen to you better 
now, Edgar." 

Clifton again talked, but on his cousin's shuttmg her eyes 
to exclude the light, he once more left off speaking. Mrs. 
Clifton asked the invalid if she was thirsty, and would like 
something to drink ; to which a faint negative was returned ; 
and then an entire silence ensued, which was unbroken by 
any of the three. Clifton grew weary, and soon became im- 
patient under his situation. He looked disconcerted, and 
meditated an escape ; but a sense of the impropriety of sc 
abruptly leaving his cousin restrained him, till, to his great 
relief, Ann came in, and he rose and left the room. He 
went in search of his elder sister, and met her on the stairs, 
with a book in her hand. 

"I was looking for you to go out with me," said he. 
" Run and fetch your bonnet, and come with me to see the 
dogs, and birds, and all our pets ; and then we will go round 
the gardens and park." 

" I cannot go with you now," replied Maria. 

" Why not ?" asked Clifton, with surprise. 

** Because I am going to read to Laura." 

" Read to Laura !" repeated Clifton. " Why you can read 
to her any time. And I am only just come home« and yon 
have not seen me for many weeks." 
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**I should like to go with you very much," said Maria; 
" but I must stay with Laura this morning. I promised her 
I would. Ann and I have unavoidably been away from her 
for a day or two, and mamma could only be with her a very 
little while. Poor girl, she is wholly dependent on us for 
any little pleasure she can have ; and I am sure, dear Edgar, 
you will think how sad it is for her to be in such a state. 1 
will go out with you in the afternoon." 

Clifton said nothing more to induce his sister to caange 
her determination, and he sauntered out alone, not, it must 
be confessed, in the best of humors. He would have asked 
Ann to go with him, but she, he knew, was engaged with 
her mamma; so, by way of company, he called his New- 
foundland dog, and walked down to the river. Here he 
threw his stick into the water for Neptune to fetch out, till 
both the dog and he were tired of the sport. Clifton, indeed, 
was not much inclined to be pleased with any thmg ; he missed 
the companions who had lately shown so much pleasure in 
his society, and Maria, whom he thought devoted to him, 
had refused to come out with him the first day of his being 
at home. He walked on and on till he arrived at the brook 
meadows ; the pathway was worn much broader, and a mo- 
mentary thought crossed his mind, had he done well to have 
a turn-stile placed at the head of them ? At the same in- 
stant, a man and woman pushed through the easy barrier 
without appearing at all to notice its convenience. He turned 
away displeased. Neptune rushed out of the water to follow 
him, and shook his dripping coat over his master's dress. 
Clifton struck the dog in anger, and he ran howling away. 
In a few minutes, however, he returned, crouching, and 
licked the hand from which he had received the blow. This 
action touched Clifton; and, caressing the animal, he ex- 
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claimed, aloud, '' Poor Neptune, your nature is better than 
mine I I have acted as if I were not endowed with reason ; 
and you, though a brute, have recalled me to my recollec- 
Uon." 

Ashamed of the various indications he had recently given 
of an ill-regulated mind, he fell into a deep fit of musing 
upon the difficulty he found in keeping in the right path, 
and the frequency of his relapses into error. He recalled to 
mind his last conversation with Harwood on the subject of 
watchfulness, and was painfully aware of his neglect in this 
respect. He felt that if Laura and her sufferings bad occu- 
pied the place in his mind which they ought to have done, 
self would have been kept in the background, and be would 
not have had to blush at the thoughts which had occupied 
him during the last hour or two. 

He had now arrived at the seat close to the part of the 
river which had once nearly proved fatal to him. Feeling 
tired, he sat down to rest ; and soon every thing connected 
with that eventful passage of his life came i*ushing into his 
mind. His imperious manners respectmg gathering the grass 
to make a bowl, his impatience and abruptness in trying to 
seize on it himself, his fall into the water, and the agony he 
endured as he felt himself smking lower and lower towards 
destruction, all passed in review before him ; but it was of 
Laura he thought, of her presence of mind and undaunted 
courage. " Yes," exclaimed he, " she saved my life at the 
peril of her own ; and yet I had not the patience to remain 
in her sick-room half an hour, and was angry with my sister 
for doing what I ought to have been glad to do myself." 
He could bear his thoughts no longer, but darting up, he 
hastened With his utmost speed back to Laura's room. He 
opened the door gently ; Maria looked surprised and pleased 
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to see bim, but she made a ago. that Laura slept. He went 
up to his sister, and sat down quietly by her. 

'' Laura," said she, in a whisper, ** has been telling me that 
she was much amused by what you talked to her about." 
. *'I am come to be with her, and to try and help to make 
her time pass less wearily/' said Clifton. And he kept his 
word not only then, but during several hours of each suc- 
ceeding day. 

At the .same time, he did not forget his studies, nor Mr. 
Raymond's advice on the subject, and, in order to gain time, 
he made a change in his habits, which at first required con- 
siderable effort to effect. He had been accustomed, when- 
ever he was at home, to sit up late at night, and to indulge by 
lying longer in bed of a morning. He now resolutely re- 
tired to rest by ten o'clock and rose before five, thus gain- 
ing uninterrupted time till eight o'clock for study. 

In about three weeks from Clifton's return, Laura had 
made considerable progress towards recovery, and having 
derived much benefit from being carried out to sit on the 
lawn, Mr. Lance advised her having gentle horse exercise. 
This remedy, simple as it appears, was not accomplished 
without some difficulty. There was not a horse on the prem- 
ises except those used for agricultural purposes; the re- 
pairs had consumed so much more money than it was at first 
supposed they would require, that Mrs. Clifton had laid aside 
her carriage for a time, and every possible retrenchment was 
made in the household. Clifton was quite at a loss as to 
what could be done ; at length he recollected' an old pony 
which had been turned out in the park to end his days, this 
he proposed having brought up for Laura to ride, but Mrs. 
Clifton protested against the plan, saying that the old pony 
had long been considered unsafe to ride, from the habit it 
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had of stumbling. Clifton said it would not fall if he held it 
by the bridle, and promising faithfully never for a moment to 
leave its side, Mrs. Clifton consented to Laura's using it. It 
was the right arm Laura had broken, and she had still very 
little use of it, so that she required to be lifted on to the pony ; 
this Clifton very carefully did, and every afternoon led her 
forth into the park, watching for the first symptoms of fa- 
tigue to take her back. At first she could only bear to go 
a very little way, but she soon acquired more strength, 
and enjoyed her ride. Maria and Ann were generally of the 
party, and the weather becoming very warm, they used to 
repair to an alcove in the park, where, dismounting Lauraj 
and tying the old pony to a tree, they sat for an hour or two, 
enjoying the fresh air and admiring the charming scenery. 
Sometimes one of the party read aloud, and now and then 
Clifton pursued some study or other on which he was intent. 
Laura began to beguile her time by a little fancy-work, and 
one day she was occupied upon a mat which she had brought 
out with her, Ann was botanizing, and Clifton committing a 
passage to memory. Maria, seeing every one engaged, drew 
forth a book which she was anxious to go on with, it having 
been lent her for only two days. She had sat some time, 
intently looking at one place, when her brother exclaimed, 

" What can you be poring over in that book for such a 
length of time ?" 

" I am trying," said Maria, " to puzzle out the meaning of 
a Latin quotation which I wish very much to understand." 

*' Then, why do you not ask me ?" said Clifton. 
. " I did -not like to interrupt you," replied Maria. 

Clifton gently fihook his head, and looking kindly at his 
sister, exclaimed, "Ah! Maria, when will you forget that I 
have been a rud^ ind inattentive brother ?" 
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'* It is," said Maria with animation, '' because I am al- 
ways remembering how good and obliging you are, that I am 
unwilling to be constantly troubling you ; you have already 
translated for me many passages, and this book is full of 
quotations from the classics." 

" The nature of the work — ' A History of Rome and its 
Environs' — renders it likely that such should be the case," 
said Clifton. '' Is it amu»ng ?" 

" Very," replied Maria ; " but I should find it more so if 
I understood the meaning of the quotations. I often wish,*' 
continued she, ** that I knew Latin enough to enable me to 
make out passages that I frequently meet with in works I 
am reading." 

" Do you ?" said Clifton, " then I will teach you, and Ann ; 
and Laura, also, when she can use her eyes sufficiently to 
look at a grammar." 

" Thank you !" exclaimed Maria, joyfully ; " how I shall 
like it ! but, dear Edgar, we will not all trouble you. You 
shall teach me, and I wiU repeat the lessons to Ann, and 
afterwards to Laura, pursuing the same method that Mr. 
Raymond did when he taught Ann botany." 

" Poor Ann !" exclaimed Clifton, " I wonder I did not 
give her a distaste to the science forever." 

Ann, who was sitting by Clifton, threw her arm affection- 
ately around him, and holding up a flower for him to look 
at, said, " I like botany better than ever ; take this flower, 
Edgar, I want you to examine it with me, and then," con- 
tinued she, laughing, " I will examine you, to see if you have 
lost any of the store of knowledge I once imparted to you." 

** I do not think you will consider that I have gone back," 
said Clifton, "forWelby and I used often to study together; 
but we will take the flower in doors, for Laura appears tired." 
29 
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The same evening Clifton gare his sister a lesson in Latin, 
which he repeated daily while he remained at home, and he 
put her in a way of proceeding after he was gone, and told 
her she must 4;end her exercises to Comlea (or him to cor- 
rect. Maria was an apt scholar herself, and r.\. imparted all 
she knew clearly and well to Ann. Laura, who had a quick 
and retentiye memory, learned all the lessons from being 
present at the repetition of them. • 

The girls told Clifton they were much indebted to him for 
a new and pleasant pursuit. He had altogether conducted 
himself in so kind and agreeable a manner towards them all 
through the holidays, that it was with no litde regret they 
thought of his leaving them. As regarded the young heir 
himself, he looked back to the way in which he had passed 
his time with feelings he had never before experienced. He 
had made a sacrifice- of his own inclinations and pursuits for 
the benefit of another ; he had conquered a powerful habit ; 
and he had, by diligence and steady perseverance for several 
hours in the day, made up for much lost time in bis studies. 
A delightful calm, worth all the selfish pleasures in the 
world, pervaded his breast, and when, on taking leave of his 
family the morning of his departure for Comlea, Laura told 
him that she attributed her recovering so fast to his great 
kindness in taking her out on the pony, he felt himself well 
rewarded for all the trouble he had taken. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" That remedy, not liid in deeps profound, 
Yet Heldom Bought where only to be found." — Cowpzb. 

The young heir's illness had interfered with the pli« 
which had been laid down for his education. It had been 
intended that he should go to college in the spring that was 
now passed, but he had unavoidably lost so much time, that 
bis guardian thought it better that he should return again to 
Mr. Raymond's for another half-year. With this arrange- 
ment Clifton himself was perfectly satisfied, feeling that it 
would be an advantage to him in every respect to remain 
longer with a tutor from whom he had derived the greatest 
benefit. It was, therefore, with a mind perfectly disposed 
to content that he set off for Comlea ; but on his arrival 
there, a disappointment aw^ted him for which he was not at 
all prepared. He found his school companions for the next 
six months consisted of little boys, the eldest of whom was 
not yet quite twelve years old. He knew before he came 
that most of his former friends would have left Mr. Ray- 
mond's ; but he expected to have found Welby, andhe had 
not calculated upon the place of the other pupils being sup- 
plied by such very juvenile scholars. Welby's father was 
ordered abroad on a diplomatic mission, and he took his son 
with him. A youth of about the same age was to have been 
placed with Mr. Raymond, but circumstances occurred to 
pievent his coming. 

Nor was this the only change Clifton had to lament. His 
tutor appeared to him no longer like the same person. It 
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was not tliat Mr. Raymond was less kind and considerate in 
his treatment of him, nor was it that he relaxed in his ex- 
emplary duties as a teacher, hut his look and manner were 
entirely different from what they had formerly been. His 
cheerfulness was gone; and the bland smile that used so 
frequently to light up his benevolent countenance was now 
rarely or never seen ; nor were the pleasant, lively remarks 
with which he frequently interspersed his instructions now 
ever heard. His mind seemed absorbed by some subject of 
painful meditation. Clifton perceived that he made strenu- 
ous efforts to shake off the heavy weight with which he was 
oppressed, or, at any rate, to conquer the outward demon- 
stration of it ; and he was so far successful, that when with 
his yoimger pupils there was generally no marked difference 
perceptible in his manners. But Clifton painfully missed 
the delightful conversations with which his tutor had been 
accustomed to indulge him, the arguments he condescended 
to hold with him, and the amusing anecdotes with which 
he occasionally relieved the mind when under grave dis- 
cussion. 

Clifton soon became aware that Mr. Raymond woidd will- 
ingly have been the same to him in every respect, but it was 
evident that the exertion he made to be so was very painful 
to him ; and feeling truly sorry for the distress of mind under 
which his tutor appeared to labor, he forbore to press upon 
his attention. !N'or did he seek to know the cause of his sor- 
row, considering that he should be guilty of taking a liberty 
if he did so. But though Clifton conducted himself so far 
well as to exercise this forbearance, his mind was not yet 
sufficiently well disciplined to enable him to bear cheerfully 
what was unpleasant in his situation. He did not consider 
that he had every facility for study, nor did he reflect on the 
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excellent opportunities afiforded him for the exercise of kind- 
ness and benevolence ; on the contrary, he was discontented 
and dejected, and indulged in frequent mental repinings, that 
things were no jonger as they used to be. He would some- 
times sit by the half hour together thinking of his absent 
friends, not profitably, that is, by striving to emulate their 
virtues, but in idle lamentations that they were not with him, 
and that he had to endure the hardship of having no other 
companions than a set of little boys. The consequence of 
these musings was, that he frequently rose from them in a 
state of irritation, which too often vented itself on these said 
little boys, whose observations he treated with contempt, and 
whose merry and noisy play disturbed him. 

One afternoon, when all the party were assembled in the 
study, preparatory to commencing lessons, Mr. Raymond 
entered and announced a half-holiday, which had been begged 
for by a friend who had just arrived on particular business, 
and to whom he hastened back. There was an instantaneous 
rush of the little boys to the playground, where a joyous 
shout was raised, and then ensued a clamorous discussion as 
to how they should pass their time ; one only of them re- 
mained an instant or two behind, to gather together some 
brushes, colors, and . paper, and then hastened after. This 
boy, whose name was Digby, was the eldest of the younger 
pupils; he had an intelligent look, and his manners were 
quiet and unobtrusive ; still there was nothing particular to 
remark about him, except his determined perseverance in 
pm^uit of his favorite occupation, which was that of draw- 
ing. Every moment which he could snatch was thus em- 
ployed. He would, if waiting to carry up his lesson, take 
his pencil, or, if wanting that, use pen and ink, to draw on 
any scrap of paper that was Iving beside him ; and too often. 
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if he cotild do it unobserved^ he wotdd neglect his studies to 
indulge in his much-loved pursuit. 

Clifton, in some of his listless moments, regarded this boy 
with a feeling of envy, his time appeared to pass so delight- 
fully, and he seemed so perfectly happy in himself. Yet he 
had never troubled lumself to look at any of Digby's per- 
formances, for he could not imagine that the scratchings of 
pencil, or the dabbling in colors, of such a little schoolboy 
could possess the smsdlest particle of interest for him. 

It was a delightful afternoon; and the young heir not 
choosing to remain alone in a room which too forcibly re- 
minded him of his much-regretted companions, took up a 
book and sauntered forth to sit under the trees in the mea- 
dow adjoining the playground, where he had permission to 
walk whenever he chose. In his way he passed Digby, who 
was seated some little distance off, opposite the back of Mr. 
Raymond's house, holdmg before him a board, with a large 
piece of drawiDg-paper stretched on it, while beade him 
stood a mug, of water and a plate of colors. Clifton ima- 
gined he was going to make a picture of the objects before 
him ; but as he glanced at the large blank paper, and then 
at the little artist, it appeared so futile an attempt^ that he 
could scarcely repress an expression of contempt as he walked 
past. 

The playground commanded a view of the entire meadow, 
and Clifton was unable to get wholly out of sight and hear- 
ing of the happy little group who were sporting there. He, 
however, contrived to establish himself in tolerable comfort 
on a grassy bank, under the light shade of a quivering aspen 
tree, against which he leaned for support. Here be sat for 
some time soothed, in spite of himself, by the balmy air, the 
busy hum of insects, and the sweet fragrance of the wild* 
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flowers ihat gemmed the green turf and bloomed along the 
hedge-rows. Presently "he drew forth a letter recently re- 
ceived from his sister, and reperused its contents. It was a 
pleasant letter ; for, besides telling him that his mother was 
quite recovered, and that his cousin was daily improving in 
health and strength, it spoke of the loss his going away had 
been to all the family ; and the praises which Maria had 
often bestowed on him when present for his kind and self*- 
denying conduct towards Laura were now repeated again 
and again. For a few minutes he entirely forgot the annoy- 
ances of his present position ; but as he folded his letter and 
replaced it in his pocket, they recurred to him, at the same 
time that a short and involuntary comparison of his pow- 
er of self-government then and -now rushed through his 
mind. 

He took up his book, and opened it at the title-page. The 
name of '' William Harwood" was inscribed on the opposite 
leaf. It had been given him by his friend the first day they 
were together, and was a favorite work of his. Clifton had 
had no time to read it during the holidays ; and since his re- 
turn he had been occupied by a book Mr. Raymond had lent 
him. He now turned the leaves eagerly over, for some 
marked places, admired passages of Harwood's, caught his 
eye. His attention was riveted. It seemed as though these 
parts were written expressly for himself, so exactly were 
they adapted to his present situation. The duty of bending 
to circumstances was enforced ; the sin of repining after lost 
happiness was forcibly condemned ; the necessity of content, 
and striving to make the best of any situation in which we 
are, was pointed out and enlarged upon ; and lastly, it was 
stated that wherever we may be placed, or whatever may be 
our condition in life, there is always some good to be obtain- 
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ed, something to be learned, or some duty to be performed 
towards ourselves or others. 

The style of the author was commanding and forcible, and 
the efifect produced by his writing on Clifton was most pow- 
erful. He laid the book down, and starting up, paced back- 
wards and forwards with rapid steps. '' How weak and fool- 
ish," jexclahned he, " has my conduct been of late — ^how want- 
ing in self-government ! Oh ! Harwood, what would you think 
of me could you know how I have felt and acted since my 
return !" He continued in this train of meditation, blaming 
himself, and repenting of his conduct, till, quite exhausted, 
he threw himself along on the grass. Here he lay for a 
long time, when, getting up, and resimiing his seat on the 
bank, he began in a calmer manner to review his late beha- 
vior. Where he considered he had been most to blame was 
the manner in which he had conducted himself towards the 
little boys. He remembered that there were many ways in 
which he could have been of service to them if he had 
chosen ; he might have been to them as a kind elder bro- 
ther, and have set them a good example ; instead of which 
he had, by irritating them and treating them with contempt^ 
called forth the bad parts of their nature. " Poor children !" 
he exclaimed, as the sound of their joyous voices was wafted 
towards him by the passing breeze, "you are glad I am not 
among you — justly glad ; if any one when I was your age 
had treated me as I have treated you, how would my heart 
have swelled with vexation, and how indignant I should have 
been." Then arose in his mind the consideration of how he 
had fallen into such errors, and he rightly traced their cause 
to want of keeping sufficient watch over himself. Firmly 
determined to make amends to the utmost of his power for 
past transgressions, he returned to the perusal of his book* 
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till the ringing of the bell for tea warned him that it was 
time to return to the house. The younger pupils were has- 
tening in as he passed along the playground, and Digby was 
reluctantly gathering together his colors and brushes, while 
he cast a lingering look at his drawing, which he had placed 
on a chair opposite him. At sight of this drawing Clifton 
stopped short ; he could hardly believe his eyes. Mr. Ray- 
mond's house, with its picturesque gable ends, its stack of 
fine old chimneys, and the clump of chestnut-trees on one 
sidef and the flowering shrubs on the other, together with 
the pretty lawn and gravel-walk, were all faithfully repre- 
sented, the drawing correct, and the color true to nature. 

*' Did you do this ?" exclaimed Clifton. " Who taught 
you to draw in this manner ?" 

" My father taught me," replied the boy. 

" And who is your father ?" said Clifton, not yet recover- 
ed from his surprise at the performance before him. 

" Don't you know my father ?" returned Digby, fixing a 
pair of wondering eyes on Clifton. " He is the first water- 
color artist of the day." 

Any further conversation was prevented by the servant 
coming to announce that Mr. Raymond was waiting tea. 

The following morning Clifton asked Digby to let him see 
bis drawing again. The boy placed it before the young heir, 
who sat gazing at it a long while in silence. It was to bun 
an all-important subject, for it was an exact representation 
of a place that possessed for him no common share of inter- 
est — a place where he had passed some of the happiest days 
of his life, and was associated with friends whom he loved 
and esteemed. 

" It is all very correct," said Clifton at length to Digby, 
who continued standing by. *' Yes," continued he, pointing 
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in BQCcession to the different windows, *' those are the study 
windows, where we used all to sit so happily at our lessons^ 
I mean the last set, Digby ; and that window above belongs 
to Mr. Raymond's room, and the next is Harwood's, and the 
next to that mine, but mine wants the green curtun ; you 
see that, don't you?" 

** Oh ! it is not nearly finished in aU the details," said 
Digby. ** I was such a very little while at it." 

"A very little while!" repeated Clifton, "why certainly 
that is true for so good a drawing, but you were full four 
hours at it." 

"Four hours!" exclaimed Digby; "impossible!" but see- 
ing that Clifton looked in earnest, he said, " I never know 
how time passes whem I am drawing ; I should hare thought 
I had only been at work an hour." 

Clifton made no reply, for he was again attentively view- 
ing the drawing. 

" You seem to like it," said Digby. 

"Indeed, I do," replied Clifton. 

" I will give it you, then," s^d Digby. 

" I am very much obliged to you," said Clifton, " and I 
shall value — " 

" I will make a bargain with you," interrupted Digby, " I 
will give you that drawing, if you will do something for me 
in return.*' 

Clifton inquired of the boy what it was he wished him to 
do, and the young artist ssdd that he wanted him to ask Mr. 
Raymond to give him permission to make a sketoh in a neigh- 
boring field, where he said there was a charming subject 
for the pencil. Clifton replied that he thought it would be 
bettor for him to make the request himself, when Digby 
answered that he had ah-eady done so, and that Mr. Ray- 
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mond had told him that he could not allow him to go by 
himself. 

" Now," said Digby, " if you will ask Mr. Raymond, and 
say that you will go along with me, I know he will consent. 
I see very plainly," added the boy, " that he would not re- 
fuse you any thing you asked." 

** I am not sure of that," said Clifton, smiling. 

'' Any thing in reason, I mean," answered Digby, " and I 
am sure this is in reason." ' 

" Not wnreasonable, certainly, I think," said Clifton ; " I 
will make the request, and shall be willing to accompany you. 
It must be on the next half-holiday. .Now, let us go to our 
lessons, it is time, and forget all about drawmg till they are 
over." 

"J can't promise that," said Digby ; " I never can keep 
drawing long together out of my head." 

" Then you will not make much progress in your studies," 
said Clifton.- 

" I cannot help that," replied Digby. 

"Do you remember," asked Clifton, **an old saying, 
' Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well V " 

Digby did not answer, and Clifton asked if his father was 
not anxious for his improvement in other things besides draw- 
ing, and the boy saymg that he was, Clifton said, " Then you 
ought to take pains to get on. While at your lessons you 
should keep your mind fixed on them, and not be drawing 
in school hours, as you often are. You hide what you are 
doing from Mr. Raymond, and that is a proof that you know 
you are doing wrong." 

Digby looked disconcerted, and Clifton said, " You must 
take in good part what I have said, for I intend that you and 
I shall be excellent friends." 
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In proof that ho meant Idndlj towards the boy, CHton 
did not forget his promise; he asked and obtained permission 
for him to go, accompanied by himself, to sketch in the 
meadow he had spoken of, and which was only across the 
lane, just opposite to the one adjoining the playground on 
Mr. Raymond's premises. Digby was very much pleased, 
and sat down before the old shed, haystack, and group of 
trees that had taken his fancy, determined to make the most 
of his time ; but, though he worked hard, he was obliged to 
petition Clifton to ask leave for him to come again, as he 
could not finish his drawing at once. Permission was again 
obtained, and Digby resumed his sketch ; Clifton »tting by, 
sometimes looking on, and sometimes reading, and now and 
then making an observation to his companion, which, by the 
way, was very seldom answered. After being intently occu- 
pied for nearly two hours, Digby started up, and putting 
down his drawing, s^d, ** I will have the resolution to leave 
it for a little while ; my father tells me I always ought to 
leave off occasionally for a few minutes, in order to refresh 
the eye ;" then, addressing Clifton, he observed, " I am afraid 
I have been very rude to you ; I heard you spealdng, and 
never answered you, though I am sure I do not know what 
you said.'* 

'' Never mind," said Clifton, unable to suppress a smile at 
this frank confession, *' it is of no consequence ; you are get- 
ting on well with your drawing." 

" I am glad to hear you say so," said Digby, catching it 
up, and returning to it with renewed vigor. '' I will tell 
you what I have been thinking of all the time I have been 
about this drawing. I have been thinking of the Cuyp that 
hangs in the eastern gallery at Abbeylands. I do not mean 
the large sunny one, but the smaller one to the right ; it is 
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a grayer picture than he generally painted, and is most 
beautiful in color." 

" It is a very fine painting/' said Clifton. '' It was my 
father's fayorite ; but how does it happen that you know 
any thing about the pictures at Abbeylands ?" 

« My father and I," replied Digby, ** were at the lakes last 
year, and knowing your guardian, we asked him to allow us 
to see the paintings at your place. You were here, but I 
heard of you, and thought how happy you must be, for that 
you could sit in that gallery all day and copy as many pic- 
tures as you liked." 

" I suppose you would like to copy them ?" said Clifton ; 
''if so, you shall go home with me, and pass a month at Ab- 
beylands." 

Digby was highly pleased, and exclaimed in the warmth 
of his gratitude that he would teach Clifton drawing. Clif- 
ton accepted his offer, and found in this new occupation a 
source of enjoyment that assisted hhn very much in attaining 
that degree of content in his present position which he knew 
it was his duty to feel, and which he was striving hard to 
obtain. 

Mr. Raymond was well pleased with this fresh pursuit of 
the young heir's. He was an advocate for every one learn- 
ing to draw, for, independent of the knowledge of it being 
often useful, he considered that it was an innocent and intel- 
lectual amusement. In Clifton's case he was of opinion that 
it would be agreeable to him to be able to make skietches 
when he travelled ; and that it would, besides, give him an 
idea of the difficulty of the art, and incline him to patronize 
the talent of his native country. 

The home meadow afforded several pretty subjects for the 
pencil, and Digby advised Clifton to begin at once from 
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oafcore. Often, when seated by the eide of his little teacher, 
|uietly pursuing with him their peaceful occupation, Clifton 
would talk to the boy of Harwood, and endeavor to excite in 
him a wish to resemble one so good and amiable ; and then 
he would lead him to reflect on the nature of his being, and 
bid him consider for what purpose he was bom into this 
world, and how all-important it was that he should arriye to 
do his duty to the best of his power. 

Clifton had noticed that Mr. Eaymond was endeavoring to 
awaken a proper sense of reli^on in his young pupil, a part 
of his education which had hitherto not been properly at- 
tended to, and he hoped that in thus seconding his tutor's 
efforts he was acting upon the advice given in Harwood's 
book — ^to look well into every situation in which we are 
placed, and we shall most assuredly find an opportunity of 
doing good to others, or of improving our own character. 

In the mean time, Clifton had not been unmindful of his 
resolution respecting the rest of the juvenile pupils. He 
assumed a kind and gentle manner towards them, and by 
interesting himself concerning their studies, and entering into 
their amusements, he soon won their love and confidence. 
They would gather round him to tell their little troubles and 
ask his advice and assistance, and if any thing particularly 
pleasant had happened they were eager to communicate it to 
him. 

Mr. Raymond, when he saw him thus occupied with his 
little friends, would often bestow on him a look of cordial 
approbation, which Clifton felt to be an ample reward for the 
exertion he was making to be useful to those around him, 
and to act in such a manner as his conscience told him was 
right. Thus, contented himself and making others happy, 
with eveiy hour bringing its full employment, the young 
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heir had no time for vain regrets, and though he thought 
often of Harwood and his other friends, it was with a vigor- 
ous and healthy mind, where no room was left for idle la- 
mentations and discontent. But, occupied as Clifton was, 
he soon found himself engaged in more serious and import- 
ant business. 

Mr. Raymond, whose health had appeared for some time 
past to be on the decline, was sitting one evening reading to 
his pupils, when he suddenly put his hand to his head, and 
suppressing a cry of pain, rose hastily and left the study. 
Clifton felt alarmed, and, after hesitating for a minute or two 
whether he ought to do so or not, followed his tutor to as- 
certain what was the matter. He knocked gently at the 
door of his private room, and on being bid to enter, found 
Mr. Raymond reclining in an arm-chair, looking very pale 
and ill. Clifton anxiously asked him how he felt, and lU'ged 
him to send for medical advice. Mr. Raymond, in reply, 
said he shoxdd be better presently* and declined the assist- 
ance of a doctor, when, seeing that his pupil looked very 
anxious, and did not appear satisfied at his refusal, he said, 
" Mine, dear Clifton, is a mental, not a bodily ailment." He 
then told him that he feared j^e should not feel sufficiently 
well to return to the study that night, and requested him to 
remsun with the boys till their bedtime, and to read prayers, 
and that afterwards, if he would come to him, he would 
communicate the cause of the uneasiaess which for a long 
time had pressed so heavily on his mind. 

What Mr. Raymond told Clifton was a distressing but by 
no means an uncommon case. It may be briefly stated. A 
friend, in whom he had entire confidence, borrowed all his 
money — ^the savings of many years of unceasing labor in his 
vocation — and shortly after absconded with it, leaving no 
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trace of the place to which he had fled. But this was not 
the wont part of the aflhir : his aged mother and two wid- 
owed sbters were' deprived of their little all by the same 
means, having been induced, from the good interest that was 
ofifered, to place their money in the hands of a man in whom 
Mr. Raymond trusted. One sister was nearly blind, and the 
other was the mother of four little girls. Two of these chil- 
dren their uncle had maintained at school, and he was the 
chief support of the rest of the family, besides which, by his 
kind contributions to his mother and other sister, he enabled 
them to live in ease and comfort such as they had once been 
accustomed to. 

The consciousness that it was through him that his mother 
and sisters were thus wronged added greatly to the po^- 
ancy of Mr. Eaymond's distress. He feflt that he had been 
rash in his judgment, and had not made due inquiries regard- 
ing the security for the money lent. For himself he said 
little ; his savings were all for his family, and the idea that 
they must come to want through his imprudence preyed 
heavily on his mind. It was not that for a moment he 
doubted the goodness of God, and he trusted that if his life 
were spared he might yet, in some measure, repair the mis- 
fortune, but his mother was far advanced in years, and she 
suffered acutely under this heavy blow. To add to his dis- 
tress, he had, just before he heard of the cruel conduct of 
his friend, fallen into a bad state of health, which was now 
greatly aggravated by uneasmess of mind, not only on ac- 
count of his mother and sisters, but by the fear lest he should 
be unable to retam his pupils, or that, keepmg them, he 
might not do them justice. The abstraction of mind which 
had so forcibly struck Clifton on his first return to Comlea 
had arisen chiefly from Mr. Raymond being occupied in 
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tliinkiiig of what steps could be taken to recover the money, 
and the means to be employed for that purpose, or, failing 
in success, what could be done for the present support. and 
comfort of his injured family. 

It was with great concern that the young heir listened to 
this sad tale, and he offered such consolation and sympathy 
as were in his power. He felt a great wish that be had 
money at command to offer to his tutor ; but, as if Mr. Ray- 
mond divined his thoughts, he mentioned that more than one 
friend had desired to lend him money, but that he had de- 
clined all aid of that kind, not choosing to incur a responsi- 
bility that he was not certain of being able to meet. The 
only assistance he had permitted himself to accept was the 
being paid a half-year's salary in advance, by the father of 
one of his pupils, who was his best and oldest friend. 

When Mr. Raymond had thus opened his mind to Clifton, 
he seemed relieved, and appeared to feel better, and when 
his pupil affectionately parted with him for the night he 
hoped to find him still more recovered in the morning. But 
this was far from being the case. Mr. Raymond had become 
very restless and feverish, and a medical man, whom he no 
longer opposed being sent for, ordered him not to leave his 
bed, and it was not till the fourth day after his attack that 
he came down stairs. In the mean time, Clifton paid him 
the kindest attention, and, what was of far more value to Mr. 
Raymond, he superintended the studies of his little fellow- 
pupils, who were all very sorry for their tutor's illness, and 
evinced their concern in the best manner by being tractable, 
orderly, and quiet. 

Mr. Raymond was most anxious to resume his duties, and 
soon repaired to the study, but before long he experienced a 
return of the pain in his head, and at Clifton's earnest re* 
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quest he ceased to exert himself, and suffered his couaideiate 
pupil to take his place in instructbg the little boys. 

Mr. Raymond contrived to remain in the study, and he 
was much pleased with the ability Clifton showed as an in- 
structor, and also with the patience and good-nature he dis- 
played towards the younger pupils. Every day for a week 
Clifton begged to be aUowed to persevere in this course, but 
it the end of that lime he learned that it was Mr. Baymond's 
intention to engage a tutor. 

On going into his tutor's room as usual, after the boyB had 
retired for the night, he found him more than usually ilL 
He was lying on a sofa, and seemed scarcely able to speak ; 
after a time he somewhat revived, and told Clifton that he 
had been writing letters on business, and that, overcome 
with the exertion, he had been obliged to leave off before he 
had finished, and he asked Clifton to write the remainder for 
him from his dictation. To this request Clifton readily ac- 
ceded. The two first letters were of no particular interest, 
but the third was to a friend, requesting him to look out for 
and engage a competent teacher to come immediately to un- 
dertake the tuition of his pupils, till he should be sufficientiy 
recovered to resume the charge of them himself. Before 
Clifton had concluded this last letter, he suddenly left off 
writing, and exclaimed, 

" It is quite unnecessary to send this letter !" and on Mr. 
Raymond's asking for an explanation of what he meant, he 
told him that he felt himself fully competent to continue the 
instruction of his young fellow-pupils, and he begged Mr. 
Raymond to spare the expense of having a teacher, and to 
allow him to supply the place of one till he was recovei*ed. 
Mr. Raymond felt very sensibly this kind offer of the young 
heir, but said he must decline it, as he could not pennit him 
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SO to pass his time, for, besides the irksome office of teach- 
ing, he was not pursuing his own studies ; but Clifton as- 
sured him that going over again the earlier branches of his 
learning was advantageous to him, and that he had time 
enough for his own particular studies. He then urged Mr. 
Baymond so warmly to consent to his request, that at last 
he agreed to delay writing for the teacher, for a fortnight. 

" Three weeks," cried Clifton, " three weeks ; you must 
not say less. Do oblige me." 

''Be it, then, as you will," replied Mr. Raymond, affec- 
tionately shaking his pupil's hand ; ** and rest assured, dear 
Clifton, that the proof you thus give of a kind and tender 
heart does me more good than the best medicine that could 
be administered." 

Clifton was highly pleased with these encomiums ; and at 
the end of the time above stated, he had the further gratifi- 
cation of finding Mr. Eaymond sufficiently recovered to re- 
sume his customary duties. It was with no small satisfac- 
tion, too, that he perceived that his beloved tutor had re- 
sumed his wonted cheerful manner, and that he again con- 
versed with him as formerly. 

Mr. Raymond was too good a Christian to suffer his out- 
ward deportment to be long influenced by worldly concerns ; 
and though he did not feel less desirous to promote the com- 
fort of his mother and sisters, and did not reflect less on 
what it would be best for them to do in case he was taken 
away from them, he ceased to suffer any undue anxiety on 
their account, feeling assured they were m the hands of 
an all-wise and merciful God, who orders every thing for 
the best. 

It may be as well to state here, as the subject of Mr. Ray- 
mond's loss will not be again recurred to, that, at the end of 
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three years, the man to whom he had lent the money came 
into possession of a good fortune which fell to him by right 
of inheritance, and that the debt and interest were both re* 
paid. 

The dishonorable transaction of which this false friend 
had been guilty led to no satisfactory results, for in the 
country to which he had fled he laid the foundation of a 
complaint which hurried him to the grave, a short time after 
his return to England. 

At the end of the present half-year, the heir of Abbey- 
lands quitted, for the last time as a pupil, the roof of his ex- 
cellent tutor. The parting on both sides was affectionate, 
and attended with mutual regret. Clifton, especially, felt 
that he was quitting a friend, who had acted towards him 
not only the part of an unwearied and admirable instructor, 
but one who had been to him as a kind and judicious parent 
He entreated Mr. Raymond to correspond with him, and to 
continue as much as possible the guardianship which he had 
hitherto exercised towards him, and which he should consider 
as one of his best safeguards in the new sphere of existence 
on which he was about to enter. 

It would extend the limits of this tale too far to follow 
Clifton through the next few years of his life. 

We shall take leave of 'him on the day on which he came 
of age, first stating that while at college he conducted him- 
self with perfect propriety; and that in his travels after- 
wards he sought to reap such advantage from them as would 
best conduce to his improvement, and to the proper regular 
tion of his conduct in the new and important career of life 
on which he T^as about to enter. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

"Ail-worsMppedQold I * ♦ Our blessing thou 
With virtue when possessed ; without, our bane." — Cowfeb. 

By the will of. the late Mr. Clifton, it was Settled that his 
son should not attain his majority till he arrived at the age 
of twenty-three. His reason for making this stipulation was, 
.that he did not think the debts upon the estates would be 
cleared oflf before that time. But contrary to his expecta- 
tions, owing to the judicious management of the trustees, 
they were freed from all embarrassment before Edgar Clifton 
had completed his nineteenth year. The consequence was 
that, on coming into possession, the heir found himself mas- 
ter of a vast acciitoulation of ready money. 

That such was the case was a subject of rejoicing to Ed- 
gar, for it enabled him to put into immediate execution vari- 
ous projects, which he thought it would have requirefd a 
considerable period of time to accomplish. 

The six months preceding his coming of age he had passed 
at Abbeylands; and, among other occupations, he had 
made himself acquainted with tjie condition and circum- 
stances of every one of his tenants ; not merely of those who 
held farms, but of the poorest among the laboring men. On 
the morning of the eventful day — ^the day which he had once 
looked forward to as the height of happiness, and which was 
to indemnify him for all his boyish sufferings — he rose early, 
for he had much on his mind, and he was anxious to acquit 
himself well of various duties, and to promote the happiness 
of others. No two characters could be more different than 
Clifton the boy, and Clifton the man. 
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After passing more time than usual in serious meditation, 
the master of Abbeylands proceeded to examine some private 
memoranda, and to calculate cert^ sums of money. He 
then summoned his lawyer, and looked over different deeds 
which the professional gentleman had executed to be ready 
against this day. One of these parchments Clifton took with 
him, and went in search of his cousin, whom he found with 
his mother and sisters in Mrs. Clifton's dressing-room. Hay- 
ing receiyed the heartfelt congratulations of the ladies on the 
auspicious day, he presented Laura with a deed, settling on 
her an estate of upwards of three hundred a year, and a 
further gift of fiye thousand pounds. 

Between this amiable but portionless girl and a yery wor- 
thy young man there had long existed a mutual attachment, 
but the smaUness of his means had hitherto prevented their 
union. In a moment it glanced through Laura's mind that 
now eyery obstacle to her happiness would be removed ; but 
instantly checking her feeling of pleasure, she declared that 
she could not accept this munificent gift of her cousin. She 
had no right, she said, to such bounty ; she was not entitled 
to such a fortune. At the same time she expressed, her 
most grateful thanks to Clifton for his generous proposals. 
But Laura's refusal was ^trongly opposed by her aunt and 
the two girls, and she was not suffered to decline her cousin's 
kind intentions towards her. Mrs. Clifton told her that it 
was the last wish expressed by her husband that she should 
be provided for. "Are we not," said she, affectionately 
pressing her niece to her heart, " deeply indebted to you ? 
Is it not to you, under Divine goodness, that we owe the 
happiness of this day ?" 

" Without you," exclaimed Maria and Ann, " we should 
have had no brother." 
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Thus kindly importuned, Laura ceased to make any fur- 
ther opposition to the wishes of her relatives, and Clifton 
found, in the happiness he had it in his power to confer on 
two estimable individuals, one of the first pleasures arising 
from the wealth he had at his disposal. 

With respect to his sisters, Clifton doubled the portion al- 
lotted them by their father ; he also added greatly to his 
mother's jointure; and in every other respect he showed 
himself most desirous of acting as a dutiful and afifectionate 
son and brother. 

Ther^was a large party of friends assembled at the house 
in honor of the day. First among them was Mr. Raymond, 
the valued friend and former tutor of the heir. Harwood, 
beloved as much as ever, with Temple, Marshall, Welby, and 
Page, were all present; only Bennet was away; but just 
about this time the most satisfactory letters arrived from him 
from India, and among them was one to Clifton, offering him 
cordial congratulations on the happy event, which he im- 
agined would be taking place about the time he received his 
letter. Next in importance among the company must be 
mentioned Owen Clifton. Edgar had been long desirous of 
cultivatmg the acquaintance of this young man ; but owing 
to his absence from home at those times when he himself 
was at Abbeylands, he had as yet seen but little of him ; but 
that httle, together with a knowledge of his character, had 
prepossessed him strongly in his favor, and he looked for- 
ward with pleasure to their becoming sincere friends. Owen's 
sisters were now in situations as governesses ; the two other 
ladies of the family, his mother and cousin, were pressed to 
be of the party, but owing to the infirm state of the elder 
lady, and the indifferent health of the younger, they were 
obliged to declme the invitation. In the course of the morn- 
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iog Clifton invited Owen into Iiis private room^ where, after 
saying that he considered himself, as head of the family, 
bound to take an interest in all its branches, and that he 
looked upon the wealth with which he was endowed as 
merely a trust to be employed for the general good, he pre- 
sented him with a packet for his mother and cousin, which 
he said they must not pain him by refusing. The contents 
of this packet were deeds, entitling the object of Owen's 
great solicitude, his poor afflicted cousin, to an annuity of 
fifty pounds per annum, and settling on his mother, to^o to 
his sisters afterwards, the yearly sum of sixty pounds. 

Among other bounties, Clifton did not forget his first 
tutor. Besides making him a liberal donation, he told him, 
in case of need, not to fail to apply to him, and his call should 
be met with ever-ready attention. 

To Harwood and his other school friends he made valu- 
able presents of what was best suited to their respective 
tastes, telling them that they must accept of his gifts as 
memorials of a day possessing considerable interest for him- 
self, and in which feeling he knew full well they would par- 
ticipate. 

It was not to the master of Abbeylands and his own partic- 
ular friends alone that this proved an eventful day. Robert 
Lee and his mother were among those who had the most 
cause to rejoice. Robert, ever since his coming into the 
country, had conducted himself uniformly weU. He had 
taken every opportunity of improving himself, and had be- 
come a very superior person for one in his station in life. 
He was an accurate land-surveyor, a ready accountant, and 
a clever builder ; besides which, he had shown himself very 
zealous in the discharge of his duties, and most eager to pro- 
mote the interest of his master, to whom he had become 
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Sincerely attached. The former bailifif was about to retire on 
a pension, and Clifton promoted his humble but warm- 
hearted friend Bobert Lee to his situation. The first order 
the young man received on his appointment was to build for 
the laborers several new cottages on a plan most commodious 
to the occupiers, and to put into thorough repair and increase 
the comfort of such among the habitations as were too sub- 
stantial to be pulled down. 

All the tenants, both rich and poor, with their wives and 
children, were invited to Abbeylands to be present on the 
day of the heir's coming of age. It was delightful weather, 
in the middle of June, and an excellent entertainment was 
laid out ior them in tents erected in the park. CHfton, with 
Mr. Raymond on one hand and Mr. Lance on the other, ac- 
companied by his younger friends, walked forth to greet his 
tenantry, who received him with acclamations. Their re- 
joicings were not mere empty noise, but the expressions x>{ 
real pleasure ; and as Clifton moved along among the crowd, 
many a blessing was softly breathed from the lips of wives 
and mothers, whose hearts his liberality and goodness had 
caused to beat with joy. He had a kind w'ord or look for 
all, and he returned the salutations that met him on every 
side with hearty thanks and cordial good- will. 

Before re-entering the mansion with his friends, Clifton 
informed his tenants that he presented them all with one 
year's rent. This announcement was received with universal 
satisfaction ; and shouts of " Long live the master of Abbey- 
lands," " Long live the noble Clifton," re-echoed on every 
side. 

In the midst of these joyous cries. Lord W hastily 

advanced, and, seizing Clifton's hand, shook it warmly, ex- 
claiming, "Though you would not ask me, I am come an 

31 
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muoTited g^aest to job in the rejoicing that this happy daj 
univenally occasicms." 

** Mj dear lord/' replied Clifton, while pleasure and sur- 
prise sparkled in his eyes, '' I thought you were in Paris." 

« So I was yesterday," said Lord W ; "but I hast- 
ened my departure from thence that I might be with you 
on this day. And now, my dear Clifton, let me congratidate 
you cm an event which gives such sincere pleasure to every 
one who knows you." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the arrival of 
fresh guests, for Clifton had invited all the families for many 
miles around, not making any invidious distinctions as to rank 
or fortune, but determined to show attention to all those 
whose mind, talents, and worth of character, entitled them 
to notice. 

The ladies of the family, among whom was Clifton's proud 
and happy grandmother, seconded his views ; and by their 
a&bility and amiable manners added greatly to the pleasure 
of the visit 

The entertainment was conducted with the same liberal 
spirit that had guided Clifton in all his other arrangements. 
Various amusements were provided for the gratification oi 
the guests, which, with the sight of the master-pieces of art 
contained in the picture galleries, and occasional peeps at the 
athletic sports carried on by the rustics in the park, most 
agreeably varied the time. 

At length the hour of departure arrived, the last of the 
visitors had taken leave of their hospitable entertsuners, and 
Clifton, after passing half an hour with his family and the 
friends staying in the house, repaired to his own room. It 
had been a day of great excitement for him, emotions of va- 
rious kinds had been strongly called forth, and he longed to 
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be alone* He wanted to think over what had jpassed, and 
to reflect upon his conduct, and to examine the state of his 
heart. Much had occurred to please and gratify him ; he 
had heen praised and admired ; and he dreaded lest his old 
enemy, pride, should have crept in, and have had any share in 
the works of love and charity which he imagined to have had 
thesr origin solely in the purest and most disinterested mo- 
tives. He set ahout a vigorous self-examination ; and though 
the voice of conscience, that ever true and faithful monitor, 
acquitted him of all self-deception in these respects, he felt 
that he had heen too much elated, that he had attached too 
much importance to his good deeds; and he tremhled to 
think how nearly he had forgotten that after all he was 
nothing more than an instrument for good. His heart heat 
quick, and his temples throhhed with painful emotion, as the ' 
consciousness of his error rushed into his mmd. 

Most truly and earnestly did he hope to be preserved from 
vanity and presumption. He remained a long while in earnest 
meditation, till by degrees his feelings became tranquillized ; 
and rising from the couch on which he had thrown himself, 
he drew aside the window-curtains, and unfolding the glass 
doors, stepped out upon the balcony, which overlooked the 
park. 

What a contrast did the scene now present to what it had 
done an hour or two ago ! Not a straggler remained of all 
the busy crowd who had so lately thronged around. Every 
voice was hushed and still ; and not a sound was heard ex- 
cept the rustling of the trees as the summer wind swept 
over them. 

It was a glorious night ! The full moon, shining in splen- 
dor high up in the heavens, silvered with her gentle rays the 
tops of the clumps of majestic oaks which studded the park, 
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throwiiig their broad shadows across the dewy glades. Every 
hill and dale was touched with her soft light ; and the river, 
as it wound its peacefid course along, now hid among em- 
bowering woods, now spreading wide to view, caught at in- 
tervals her radiance, and sparkled in her beams. 

Clifton raised his eyes above, and looked around at all the 
countless stars that gemmed the dark blue vault of heaven. 
The larger ones glowing in their bright effulgence ; and the 
smaUer, whose distant twinkle was hardly perceptible to the 
naked eye ; each pursuing its undeviating way through fields 
of immeasurable space. 

"And beyond these," thought he, "orbs on orbs," — w<»ids 
as he considered them — "arise in endless succession, all keep- 
ing on the same wondrous course, and all subject to the same 
mighty laws." 

Lost m the grandeur (^ the contemplation, he exclaimed in 
the words of the Psalmist, " Lord, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou regardest 
him?" 

At that moment how trifling, how pitiful, did all the con- 
cerns of this life appear ! How unworthy consideration its 
cares, its vanities, and its pleasures ! 

Still again he reflected, " The Lord humbleth himself to 
behold the things that are in the earth ;" and " He so loved 
the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that the world 
through him might be saved." And then it recurred to bis 
mind, that it is through this world alone that we can pass to 
eternity. Again he became buried in deep thought; his sit- 
uation appeared to him fraught with peril. He dreaded lest 
the riches he had once so anxiously desired should, now that 
he was in possession of them, prove to him a snare and a 
stumbling-block. 
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But he reflected, that if he was placed in a state of more 
than ordinary responsibility, he must exert a corresponding 
degree of watchfulness ; and he humbly hoped that, while 
wishing from his heart to do what is right, he should be 
strengthened from above. He would ask, and he trusted 
that he should receive. Divine assistance. These thoughts 
restored him to tranquillity, a pleasing calm stole over his 
mind ; and once more gazing upwards, he re-entered his 
room, but not feeling disposed to retire to rest, he took up a 
book which he had been reading lately with a considerable 
degree of interest. It was entitled, " The Life and Adventures 
of a lUch Man." It was not a modem work, and it was 
written in a somewhat quaint style ; but the narrative was 
exciting, and was interspersed with excellent moral observa- 
tions, and occasional quotations of passages from Holy Writ ; 
and with one of these last, which ever afterwards dwelt in 
his heart, will be closed the history of the heir of Abbey- 
lands : 

" Chaige them that arc rich in this world, that they be not 
high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the hving 
God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; that they do 
good, that they bo rich in good works, ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate ; laying up in store for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to come, that they may lay 
hold on eternal life." 
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